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It  started  eight  years  ago  with  a  story  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  topped  by 
^  this  headline — "You  Can  Help  Filipinos." 

^  :  Albert  Ravenholt,  Far  East  correspondent  for  the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

'  Americans  to  lend  a  hand  to  Philippine  families  caught  between  the  terror 

of  Communist-led  Huks  and  extortion  by  landlords  and  police. 

i  • 

Ravenholt  said  the  people  were  hungry  and  needed  seeds  for  growing  vege¬ 
tables.  It  had  been  found  that  American  vegetables  would  grow  In  the  islands,  but 
they  didn’t  produce  seeds  because  there  was  no  winter  chilling  season. 

Within  a  year  660  garden  clubs.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  4-H  clubs,  church 
and  civic  societies  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  packets  of  vegetable  seeds — 
beans,  peas,  onions,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  okra. 

A  significant  result  was  expressed  by  the  Philippinesconsul  in  Chicago.  "Food 
is  the  answer  to  Communism  in  the  Philippines,"  he  said. 

The  project  grew  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  newspaper  to  administer.  The 
management  was  assumed  by  the  National  Committee  for  a  Free  Asia. 

In  an  anniversary  report  last  month.  Ravenholt  said  that  a  million  packets  of 
seeds  are  arriving  annually,  thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved,  native  diet  Is  better 
balanced,  and  permanent  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  Filipino  way  of  life. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  Daily  News 
correspondents  dig  deeper,  find  reasons  for  problems  and  look  for  answers. 

More  than  25.000.000  readers  depend  on  the  Dally  News  Foreign  Service  for 
intelligent  news  gathering  and  interpretation.  It  was  the  first  newspaper  foreign 
service  in  America.  It  continues  to  be  the  foremost  and  finest,  keeping  its  readers 
aware  of  the  meaning  behind  international  events. 


In  planning  for  tomorrow,  remember 


GOSS  HEADLINER,  installations 
t  top  oil  other  presses  (ombinedi 


Atlanta  Journal  and  Conotitutiofl 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chicago  Daily  Newt 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
The  Denver  Post 
Des  Moines  ftegister-Tribene 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  Times 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Pott 
Jamaica  Long  Island  Press 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Timet 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean 
New  York  News 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Oklahoman 
Omaha  World  Herald 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegram 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

\San  Diego  Union  Tribune 
Seattle  Times 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Syracuse  Herald 
Toledo  Blade  and  Times 
Washington  Star 
Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald 


Yes,  in  the  last  ten  years  metropolitan  newspaper  pub-  \ 

lishers  have  selected  Goss  Headliners  more  often  than  all  \ 

other  similar  presses  combined.  Certainly  an  impressive  \ 

indication  of  acceptance.  \ 

But  what’s  most  important  to  you  is  why  .  .  .  why  are  \ 

Headliners  the  best,  for  they  certainly  must  be  to  hold  such  \ 

a  majority.  The  answer  is  this  ...  \ 

Headliners  are  more  efficient,  more  productive.  \ 

Headliners  were  first  with  advanced  design  features;  such  as,  \ 

Tension  Plate  Lock-up  for  finer  quality  reproduction  and 
lower  operating  costs  .  .  .  fingertip  Colortrol  for  better  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  improved  ink  control . . .  continuous  ink  feed 
for  uniform  distribution  at  any  speed  .  .  .  Reels-Tensions- Pasters 
with  Paster  Pilot  for  automatic  web  splicing. 

And  Headliners  offer  the  widest  range  of  ROP  Gosscolor  flexibility 
.  .  .  you  can  select  the  best  arrangement  from  Goss  single  color 
,  cylinders,  half-decks,  full  four  color  decks,  and  color  fountains. 

I  Investigate  these  and  the  many  more  advantages  of  Goss  Headliners. 

\  Remember,  there  must  be  a  reason  w  hy  so  many  publishers  prefer  Goss. 


The  uDSS  Company 


A  Division  of  Miehte-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 


bd 


THE  WILY  WOLF 


Will  any  pretty  girl  do  for  him?  No,  sir.  He 
limits  his  line  to  lovely  yoimg  ladies  reading 
The  Sxm.  That  way,  he  knows  they’re  as 
well- in/omed  as  they  are  well-formed.  Next 
thing  he  knows,  he’s  a  wolf  in  groom’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  The  Sunpapers  are  being  left  on  their 
doorstep— Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday. 


Doorsteps  and  The  Sunpapers  have  a  love 
affair  all  their  own  in  the  Baltimore  area. 
Our  "solid  block  coverage”  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  success  stories  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  .  .  .  and  a  big  exclusive 
"PLUS”  for  Simpapers  advertisers  that  no 
other  Maryland  medium  can  match. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

HBC  circulation:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  410,932— Sunday  319,488 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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Here  in  St.  Petersburg  business  has  kept  right  on 
being  good. 

The  Times  has  harvested  o  bumper  crop  of  new 
readers  —  with  o  circulation  gain  of  1 1,045.  It’s 
been  o  banner  year  in  advertising,  too.  We  made 
the  largest  gain  in  total  advertising  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  America  in  1957  —  and  this  year  we're 
walloping  our  own  record. 

Yes,  more  and  more  expansion  in 
St.  Petersburg,  the  "biggest  half"  of 
Florida’s  2nd  largest  Metropolitan 
Market. 

And  St.  Petersburg  is  covered  by 


^t.]^etersbur0  ^intcs 

FLOfttOA'S  ilST  NCWSPAPfi  ^ 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  -  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  nnore  detoiled  market  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Sept.  8-12— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  SSth  is  '• 
nual  convention,  Post  Tavern  Hotel,  BatHe  Creek,  Mich.  [ 

Sept..  1 1-14 — New  York  Press  Association,  mid-year  meeting,  Whitefscs 
Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

Sept.  12-13 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Hoosier  Stats 
Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  12-14 — Maine  Press  Association,  with  New  England  Weekly  Prau 
Association,  Summer  conference,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  13— United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Suitme 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  13-14— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Para 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Sept.  13-14— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotal, 
Decatur,  III. 

Sept.  14-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  maatitM, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-16— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  niaal 
ing.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  14-17 — New  England  Assodated  Press  News  Executive  Assodatioi.  j 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine.  | 

Sept.  14-17 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  couvm- 
tion.  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sept.  14-17 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  29th  annutl 
convention,  San  Carlos  Hotel,  Pensacola,  Fla.  I 

Sept.  15-17 — Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldarl-  5 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  ^ 

Sept.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Eastern: 

Canada],  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal.  ^ 

Sept.  17-19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  fifth  aaiHiil 
meeting,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sept.  20-21 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Sept.  20-21 — Society  of  American  travel  Writers,  third  annual  convaation, 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Sept.  21-26 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  16th  annual,  Waldorf' 
Astoria,  New  York. 

Sept.  22— U.  S.  Commemorative  Stamp  Ceremony,  honoring  Joumalim 
and  Freedom  of  the  Press,  On  50th  Anniversary  of  School  of  Joumalmv 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  25— Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting,  Hotel  Commodore.  Na«^ 
York  City. 

Sept.  26-27— Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Colorado.  Boulder,  Cola  [ 
Sept.  27 — United  Press  International-University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal- 1 
ism  Symposium  on  "Good  Government",  University  of  Iowa,  lowaCHy-j 
Sept.  28-29 — Ohio  Select  List  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Cohie  | 
bus,  Ohio.  I 

Oct.  I — Inauguration  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Mlssour  | 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

Oct.  2-4— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Chancalb 
Hotel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  3-4— Associated  Press  newspaper  members  of  Nebraska,  annut 
meeting,  Lincoln  Country  Club,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Oct.  5-7 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Conventice 
Lincoln  Lodge,  Columbus. 

Oct.  6-7 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  AssociahV 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  6-11 — Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  fourth  annual,  ioornaliim 
graphic  arts  dept..  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

Oct.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Oct.  8-12 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  general  assembly.  Hot* 
Plaxa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Oct.  9-10 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Central  8*9'*' 
annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  lO-l  I— Illinois  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hot* 
Orlando,  Decatur,  III. 

Oct.  10-11 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  41st  annual  meeting.  An' 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  12-14 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  meeting.  Hotel  Lafay 
ette,  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Oct.  12-14 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  39th  annu* 
convention,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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^ET  HAT  SYMBOL  does  your  newspaper  use  to  mark  the  end  of 
^  a  story?  The  question  is  raised  by  John  F.  Kenney. 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  on  sick  leave  at  Rutland  State  Sanatorium, 
Rutland,  Mass.  He  writes:  “Not  all  papers  use  ‘30’  as  the  dra¬ 
matics  (novelists,  TV  scripters,  movies)  have  it.  I  realize  ‘30' 
is  traditional  and  E  &  P  well  locates  its  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty. 
Yes,  and  WU  uses  it  on  DPR  and  NPR  copy  file,  along  with 
UPI  and  AP.  But,  as  a  30-year  newspaperman,  I  know  many 
papers  have  their  own  pet,  local  and  familiar  ‘End’  mark.  Many 
deskmen  recognize  mailed  copy  as  coming  from  their  own  staff- 
mates  instantly  by  the  finish  mark,  whatever  it  may  be  in  that 
office.  My  paper  since  1870  for  some  unknown  reason  always 
uses  4  with  a  circle  around  it.  Pve  known  other  papers  to  use  a 
W  plus  a  line  through  it  and  others  FR,  meaning  ‘finish  rule’ 
How  many  symbols  are  used  and  what  are  the  most  unusual 
ones?”  Well,  E  &  P  uses  #  and  the  same  was  used  by  the 


Joins 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 


FACT  &  FANCY  is  the  umbrella  ’neath 

which  Fred  Sparks  surveys  the  world  scene 
as  he  whips  up  the  most  punchy  paragraphs 
found  anywhere. 


— Trivia  and  travail  of  a  columnist’s  work  day,  even  trite 
telephone  and  mail  communications,  can  be  woven  into  a  pro¬ 
vocative  piece.  Bill  Gold,  conductor  of  “The  District  Line’’ 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald,  proved.  \ 
reader  suggested  to  him:  “One  of  these  days,  you  ought  to  ghe 
us  a  sampling  of  your  mail  and/or  phone  calls,  in  exact  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  Don’t  edit  out  the  dull  or  crackjmt  stuff.  Give  u- 
a  true  cross  section.”  So  he  concocted  with  cunning  a  column 
entitled  “Sometimes  the  Dull  Stuff  Isn’t  Very.”  .  .  .  Newsmen  in 
love  can  be  as  forgetful  as  ordinary  folk.  Hubert  Macy,  assistant 
editor,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Sun,  wrote  a  story  about  the  counP 
courthouse  14  miles  away  being  closed  a  half  day  for  the  count' 
fair,  then  went  there  that  particular  afternoon  to  get  a  marriagf 
license  to  wed  Beverly  Turner,  Pittsburg  Headlight  proofreader, 
and  had  to  return  the  next  day. 

Fellow  Who  Used  to  Be  Etc. 

You  used  to  be  a  newsman  once?  I 

Say,  'twould  be  nice 

To  meet  a  former  newsman  wbo 
Had  been  one  ttrice! 

—Tom  Pease 

— Newsmen,  touring  the  new  U.  S.  Air  Force  Acudemy  near 
Colorado  Springs,  got  the  impression  it  is  being  built  with  a 
hang-the-expense-nothing-is-too-good-for-our-fly-boys  philosophy- 
Colorado  Editor  reports.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour,  a  young 
Air  Force  captain  asked  for  questions.  Olen  Bell.  Aurora  (Colo.1 
(ting  the  multi-million-dollar  expenditures 
through  with  the  hilarious  yet  sobering 


Editor  friends  volunteered  good  humor  remained 
much  in  demand  so  we  obliged  with 
the  best.  Our  starting  list  bears  this  out. 


First  subscribers  include: 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  Houston  Press 

Atlanta  Journal  Indianapolis  Times 

Birmingham  Post  Herald  Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
Boston  Globe  Memphis  Commercial 

Charlotte  Observer  Appeal 

Chicago  Daily  News  Miami  Herald 

Cincinnati  Post  New  York  World- 

Cleveland  Press  Telegram  &  Sun 

Columbia  State  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Columbus  Citizen  Pittsburgh  Press 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News  Portland  Press-Herald 

Detroit  Free  Press  &  Express 

Evansville  Press  San  Francisco  News 

Ft.  Worth  Press  Shreveport  Times 

Washington  News 

Now  here’s  your  opportunity  to  add 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Fred  Sparks’ 
unique  wit,  humor  and  reportorial  nose  to 
your  stable.  He’s  a  winner! 

Starts  September  15 

3  columns  weekly 

WIRE  COLLECT  for  availability,  samples 
John  N.  Wheeler 


on  every  hand,  came  through  with  the  hilarious  yet  sonermc 
reply:  ‘“Yes,  son,  there  is.  Would  you  remember  to  turn  on  a 
few  of  the  lights?”  .  .  .  Mildred  Brockman,  secretary  for 
Chandler,  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  general  advertising 
manager,  had  her  electric  typewriter  dismantled  when 
on  the  blink.  Inside  the  machine  was  a  dead  mouse.  ‘10“ 
electrocuted  him.”  the  amazed  repair  man  exclaimed.  “I  ow 
not,”  was  Miss  Brockman’s  indignant  retort.  “I  beat  him  t' 
death.”  .  .  .  Jack  Metz,  reporter  and  military  columnist  f^ 
P&T-S,  joined  the  Post  as  copyboy  10  years  ago,  after  he  decided 
against  making  a  career  of  his  job  as  a  coffin  handle  inspector. 


oJ^cClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

229  West  43rd  Street  New  York  36,  N.  Y 
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Birminffham  Post-Herald 


morning  •  evening  •  SUNDAY 


NATIONAL  representatives  KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 


TIMES  CHANGE  and  so  do  markets 


Hoyes  Aircraft  Corporation  is  typicol  of  Birmingham's  chong 
ing  industrial  complexion.  Locally  owned,  it's  one  of  Birming' 
horn's  largest  new  diversified  industries  employing  8,900. 


Amazing  GROWTH  and  CHANGE  have  always 
been  characteristics  of  Birmingham,  "Youngest  of 
the  World's  Great  Cities." 


TAKE  A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  BIRMINGHAM! 
It's  a  major  Southern  market  and — 

YOU  can  do  big  business  here. 


GROWTH — In  1870  Birmingham  was  o  cow  posture  fnot 
founded  until  1871).  In  1910  o  bustling  steel 
center  with  just  over  100,000  populotion.  Today, 
Birmingham  is  the  hub  of  Alobomo,  o  diversified 
industrial  and  commercial  center  with  almost  two- 
thirds  of  o  million  population — 633,000. 


Total  Employed  in  Selected  Industries — Metropolitan 
Birmrngham 

July  1949  July  1957 

1,895  11,100 

0,9%  4.4% 

9,115  16,200 

4.2%  6.5% 


Transportation  Equipment 
%  of  Totol  Employed 

Wholesale  Trade 

%  of  Total  Employed 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  6,305  12,250 

%  of  Total  Employed  2.9%  4.9% 

Mining,  Iron  and  Steel  Making  45,265  40,450 

%  of  Totol  Employed  20.9%  16,2% 

SOURCE:  Alobomo  Employment  Service.  July  1957  used  to  show 
mining,  iron  ond  steel  employment  during  normol  per- 


CHANGE 


-Lock  Qt  Birminghom's  ropid  diversification!  Em¬ 
ployment  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry 
increased  six  times  over  since  1949. 

In  wholesale  trode,  in  finonce-insuronce-reol  es- 
tote,  employment  has  olmost  doub'ed. 

Mining,  iron  ond  steel  making  ore  relatively  less 
importont  in  the  over-oil  picture  today. 

That's  why  Birmingham  has  token  the  recession 
in  stride.  In  spite  of  steel  slow-downs,  total  em¬ 
ployment  hos  never  dropped  more  than  4%  below 
all-time  1957  high. 


CIRCULATION 


birmingimm 

\  Of  THIWOtlO^  / 
MUkTcrriis  / 


Birmingham  Post-Herald  (m) 
Birmingham  News  <e) 

Birmingham  News  (s) 


Editor 


editorial 


Inflation  in  TV  Ratings 

Tt  is  no  secret  to  newspaper  admen  that  the  television  industry’s 
-••figures  for  sets  in  use  and  program  audiences  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  should  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  them,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  top  executive  of  one  of  the  largest  TV  advertisers  ex¬ 
presses  dissatisfaction  with  rating  methods  and  says  something  has 
to  be  done  about  them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Radio-TV  Committee  of  the  Association  ol 
National  Advertisers,  George  J.  Abrams,  vicepresident  of  Revlon,  Inc., 
says  that  advertisers  are  “alarmed  at  the  multi-million  dollar  decisions 
being  made  on  program  ratings  in  which  they  had  shaky  confidence.’’ 
He  and  his  committee  are  searching  for  a  “better  and  more  valid 
method  of  determining  the  audience  reached.” 

A  test  study  of  different  rating  procedures  showed  a  variance  of  as 
much  as  50%  in  some  cases,  he  revealed.  When  there  is  that  mudi 
discrepancy,  how  can  TV  advertisers  believe  any  of  them. 

Newspaper  advertising  frequently  has  been  put  at  a  disadvantage 
by  incorrect  comparisons  of  ABC  circulation  and  readership  figures 
to  TV  ratings.  The  inequities  have  been  compounded  by  the  unrelia¬ 
bility  of  the  TV  figures.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  media — 
even  to  television — and  especially  to  all  advertisers  if  the  AN,\  can 
produce  a  program  that  will  bring  TV  statistics  down  to  earth. 


ABA  to  Study  Pictures 

^T^he  American  Bar  Association  decision  to  defer  action  on  the  pro- 
^  posed  revision  of  Canon  35  and  to  give  further  study  to  the  use  of 
cameras  in  courtrooms  was  an  important  victory  for  the  organized 
press  groups — notably  the  American  Society  of  Newspai>er  Editois 
and  the  National  Press  Photographers  .\ss(X'iation — which  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  fight. 

The  proposal  to  revise  Canon  35  would  have  accomplished  nothing 
except  to  change  the  language  of  the  prohibition.  The  new  wordage 
exhibited  no  more  understanding  of  courtroom  photography  and 
techniques  than  the  old. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  on  hand  to  prove  that  press  cameras 
can  be  used  in  courtrooms  without  upsetting  the  dignity  and  decorum 
of  the  proceedings  or  the  participants.  We  trust  that  the  special  nine- 
man  committee  set  up  by  the  AB.\  House  of  delegates  at  its  Los 
Angeles  meeting  will  study  every  instance  where  a  judge  has  permitted 
cameras  in  his  court.  ASNE,  NPPA  and  E  &  P  can  tell  the  committee 
where  to  start. 


Advertising  Outlook 

A  SPOT  can  cK  of  barometers  along  “Madison  Avenue”  seems  to  incli- 
cate  an  upturn  in  newspaper  advertising  linage  this  Fall.  The 
increase  in  General,  Retail  and  Department  Store  linage  in  July 
could  be  another  indication  of  the  trend  although  it  cannot  be  taken 
too  seriously  until  the  August  and  September  figures  are  in. 

The  most  encouraging  news  comes  from  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives  (E  &  P,  Aug.  30,  page  17)  who  report  a  change  in  clients’  attitudes. 
The  1957-58  recession  induced  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
advertisers  to  commit  themselves  for  future  expenditures.  Now  it  is 
reported  that  although  some  sluggishness  remains  there  seems  to  be 
a  movement  toward  budgeting  and  scheduling  for  this  Fall  and  more 
definitely  for  next  year.  It  is  not  being  too  optimistic  to  say  the  up 
turn  is  coming.  The  only  question  is  how  .soon? 
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He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved.— Matthew,  X :  22. 
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Skort 

Together,  this  Labor  Day,  we  can  pub¬ 
licly  display  our  trade  union  beliefs,  em¬ 
phasize  the  spiritual  values  in  which  our 
labor  movement  is  so  firmly  rotted,  and 
mave  ahead  in  single  purpose  and  ob¬ 
jective. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Citizen 
(union-owned). 


He  sustained  compound  farctures  of 
both  forelegs.  —  Waterbiiry  (Conn.) 
American. 

• 

He  was  reported  in  serious  to  critical 
condition  with  possible  leg  and  interna¬ 
tional  injuries. — Columbia  (Mo.)  Mis¬ 
sourian. 

• 

He  spent  his  time  in  making  hooked 
rugs,  rooking  friends  and  relatives. — 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

• 

Certainly  no  child  or  parent  will  want 
to  miss  the  graceful  baton  twirling  both 
bottom  side  up  and  23  feet  in  the  air. — 
^Washbum  (Wis.)  Times. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 


THE  PATHETIC  EXPLOITATION  OF  COPY-BOYS 


■''''HERE  TO,  SARGE;  LITTLE  ROCK?' 
Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal 


editor  8c  publisher  for  September  6,  1958 


I  read  with  interest  a  recent  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  written  by  a  young 
Harvard  graduate  employed  by  a  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  as  a  “reporter-trainee.” 
Despite  the  evident  rapture  expressed  by 
the  man  in  question,  I  was  struck  by  the 
reality  that  nowhere  in  the  story  did  the 
writer  reveal  that  he  was  being  paid  $50 
a  week  for  his  journalistic  baptism. 

-Although  the  reasons  for  this  reticence 
are  fairly  evident,  it  is,  nonetheless,  a 
pertinent  commentary  on  employment 
conditions  that  face  talented  college  grad¬ 
uates  with  a  yen  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Nowhere  in  the  area  of  communications 
is  talent  received  with  such  grudging  rec¬ 
ognition.  Nowhere  is  nepotism  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  so  destructive.  Nowhere  is  in¬ 
eptitude  so  placidly  ignored.  And  nowhere 
does  compensation  so  fail  to  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability. 

•  «  * 

After  a  two-month  stint  as  a  copy-boy 
for  a  major  New  York  daily  and  a  fairly 
intensive  examination  of  job  opportunities 
with  the  larger  Eastern  papers,  I  elected 
to  try  for  a  job  with  a  smaller  paper, 
where  my  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  n.’ght 
be  given  a  little  head  room. 

My  experiences  previous  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  decision  have  not  shaken 
my  confidence  that  the  move  was  a  wise 
one. 

The  general  attitude  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  is,  “when  we  need  ’em  we’ll  find 
em. 

The  metropolitan  dailies  appear  to  feel 
that  they  are  beneath  any  active  search 
for  talent.  Harrassed  as  they  are,  and 
occasionally  crippled  as  they  are,  by  the 
demands  of  dignitaries  with  ambitious  or 
lazy  children,  the  larger  papers  take  little 
interest  in  younger  talent,  preferring  to 
wait  until  someone  with  five  to  ten  years 
of  proven  experience  hammers  on  their 
door. 

By  way  of  getting  the  truly  unimportant 
work  done  without  enduring  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  truly  unimportant  workers,  the  big 
dailies  cling  to  the  out  dated  and  largely 
hypercritical  “copy-boy”  system,  where¬ 
by  young  college  graduates  and  semi- 
educated  young  men  are  hired,  at  a  salary 
ranging  from  $35  to  $47.50  per  week,  to 
perform  the  countless  menial  tasks  that 
are  repeated  daily  in  any  good-sized  city 
room. 

While  it  is  true  that  copy  boys  are  ordi¬ 
narily  warned  that  their  efforts  may  not 
bear  fruit  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
promise  of  eventual  succession  to  a  big- 
time  reporting  slot  is  always  left  dangling 
above  them. 

*  «  » 

In  the  two  months  I  spent  as  a  copy 
boy  in  New  York  I  met  no  fewer  than  five 
reasonably  intelligent  young  men.  some 
with  wives  and  children,  who  had  clung 
to  their  subterranean  way-station  for 
seven  years  or  more,  as  blithly  secure 
that  their  promotion  was  just  around  the 


comer,  as  editorial  executives  were  con¬ 
fident  that  the  cases  in  point  would  even¬ 
tually  become  discouraged  and  resign  if 
ignored  long  enough.'  (Dopy  boys  are  sel¬ 
dom  fired;  they  are  allowed  to  wither  on 
the  vine. 

One  proud  and  efficient  New  York  paper 
prides  itself  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  boys  who  scurry  around  with  coffee 
for  rewrite  men  and  sharpened  pencils 
for  copy-readers  have  graduate  degrees 
from  schools  such  as  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton.  (Or  so  I  was  told  by  a  win¬ 
some  lass  from  Northwestern  who  grilled 
me  for  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  my  appli¬ 
cation.) 

The  copy-boy  system  is  basically  a 
pathetic  exploitation  of  ignorance. 

On  one  hand  applicants  for  employment 
are  told  that  they  do  not  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience  for  a  news  staff  job,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  encouraged 
to  wait  for  such  a  job  while  working  for 
about  $40  a  week  as  a  copy  boy. 

It  is  evident  to  anybody  with  a  modicum 
of  newspaper  experience  that  you  do  not 
learn  to  write  or  read  copy  as  a  copy-boy, 
and  that  this  “experience”  is  virtually 
worthless  in  realistic  terms. 

*  *  * 

As  for  the  smaller  papers,  their  attitude 
is,  in  many  ways,  as  dangerous. 

They  are  staffed,  by  and  large,  by  three 
general  groups: 

1.  Newsmen  who  prefer  the  unique  and 
more  slowly-paced  news  coverage  de¬ 
manded  of  suburban  or  small-city  papers 
by  the  communities  they  serve. 

2.  Newsmen  who  are  working  hard  to 
earn  a  shot  at  the  “big-time.” 

3.  Newsmen  whose  ambitions  have  been 
dulled  and  whose  talents  promise  no 
higher  level  of  performance. 

Editors  of  these  newspapers  are  loath 
to  hire  young  journalists  who  evidently 
aspire  to  bigger  and  better  things,  pre¬ 
ferring  instead  to  take  on  someone  of 
lesser  talent,  but  more  placid  tempera¬ 
ment. 

At  the  Ithaca  Journal  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  run  into  a  young  and  imagina¬ 
tive  City  Editor,  John  Marcham,  himself 
a  Cornell  University  graduate,  who  was 
willing  to  train  me  and  cope  with  my 
various  journalistic  inadequacies. 

In  the  course  of  six  months  I  have  had 
a  try  at  every  beat  covered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  handled  practically  every  joh 
existent  at  the  copy  desk. 

I  have  not  been  treated  as  a  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  but  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  full  responsibility  for  my  par¬ 
ticular  news  areas. 

Last  but  not  least.  I  am  being  paid  a 
salary  commensurate  with  my  position. 

Newspaper  editors  would  do  well  to 
reconsider  their  frequently  archaic  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  and  occasionally  gamble  on 
a  particularly  promising,  however  inex¬ 
perienced.  aspiring  newsman. 

C.  Michael  Curtis 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Improved  Business  Climate 
Credited  to  Advertising 


Treasury  Secretary  Commends 
Council’s  Confidence  Campaign 

An  “expenditure”  of  about  turned  to  helping  the  govern- 
{20  million  in  space  and  time  ment’s  effort.) 
has  bought  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
the  American  economy. 

In  fact.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson 
fives  much  credit  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  “Confidence  in 


64  full-page  advertisements 
have  been  run  or  scheduled  in  a 
total  of  76  magazines,  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  65.000,- 
000. 

BUSINESS  PAPERS.  387 
Most  important  to  me  is  the  full-page  advertisements  have 
fact  that  the  campaign  has  been  run  or  scheduled  in  258 


publications. 

MERCHANDISING  TRADE 
PAPERS.  293  full-page  adver- 


helped  let  the  economy  prove 
again  that  it  has  great  basic 
resilience,  inasmuch  as  the 

better  turn  has  come  about  tisements  have  been  scheduled 
s  Growing  America”  campaign  without  the  heavy  intervention  in  113  publications.  These  ads 
for  being  “a  very  important  government  which  was  urged  emphasize  the  imjwrtance  to 
factor”  in  creating  a  better  by  some  in  the  early  months  of  merchandisers  of  stocking 
state  of  affairs  in  the  nation’s  this  year.  shelves  now.  The  second  series 

life. 


By  helping  the  American  of  ads  will  emphasize  the  need 
people  remain  confident  about  for  increasing  selling  and  mer- 
the  ability  of  our  economy  to  chandising.  Both  series  feature 
_  _  _  right  itself,  the  Advertising  an  offer  of  a  booklet  entitled, 

for'a)ntinuing"to  have  justified  Council’s  campaign  has  been,  “How  To  Turn  the  Tide”, 
confidence  in  the  basic  sound-  continues  to  be,  most  im-  CAR  CARDS.  An  11  x  14  car 

portant.  I  wish  it  continued 
success.” 


The  Secretary  said:  “It  real¬ 
istically  impressed  upon  the 
American  people  the  reasons 


ness  of  our  economy.” 

The  Cabinet  officer  noted,  in 
s  message  to  the  Advertising 
Council,  that  most  observers 
now  seem  agreed  that  there  is 


card  was  made  available  to 
Transportation  Advertising 
companies  throughout  the 
United  States.  So  far,  59,430 
The  Council’s  compilation  car  cards  have  been  ordered. 


Contributions  to  Campaign 


“a  much  better  state  of  affairs  showed  this  coverage  given  to  This  means  that  approximately 

in  the  nation’s  economy  than  .  «««  a 

was  the  case  a  few  short  months  NEWSPAPERS.  Over  1,000  vehicles  in  the  United  Stat^ 

individual  newspapers  have  will  carry  one  of  these  car  cards 
ordered  6,100  mats  for  an  esti-  sometime  during  this  period.  A 
mated  total  linage  of  somewhat  paper  version  of  this  car  card. 


ago.” 

The  Council  put  its  emerg¬ 


ency  anti-recession 
into  action  a  few  weeks  after  its 
Industries  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  a  drive  for  con 


over  6,000,000.  A  second  news-  suitable  for  bulletin  board 
paper  proofsheet  is  being  sent  posting,  is  also  available, 
to  all  dailies  and  4,500  non-  OUTDOOR  POSTERS.  (24- 
n  ^  dailies.  A  special  program  was  sheets)  5,000  of  these  posters 

cil’s  developed  for  about  150  news-  were  produced  for  submission 

-rvmg  the  Negro  popu-  to  the  Outdoor  Advertieing  lu- 
lation.  dustry  during  May.  To  date, 

RADIO.  Approximately  3,000  4,296  have  been  ordered.  Many 
radio  stations  were  serviced,  of  these  posters  will  remain  on 
Total  home  impressions  for  boards. 

Radio  Network  Commercial  pro-  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
grams — 41,000,000.  SERIES.  Six  inside  front  covers 

TELEVISION.  Network  TV  of  American  Weekly  Magazine 
“I  am  sure,”  Secretary  allocations  have  been  running  were  scheduled.  This  space  could 
Andereon  said,  “that  most  on  the  same  schedule  as  radio,  not  be  purchased  by  a  commer- 
Americans  have  either  seen  or  and  over  500  local  TV  stations  dal  advertiser. 
beard  many  evidences  of  the  have  been  serviced.  Total  home  THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE. 
e^nipaign,  which  was  the  largest  impressions  for  Television  Net-  A  three  column  article  ran  in 
wid  most  concentrated  ever  work  Commercial  programs  —  the  July  20th  issue,  featuring  a 
^ked  by  the  Council  in  peace  1,100,000,000.  return  coupon  for  booklet  re- 

CONSUMER  MAGAZINES,  quests. 


reported  this  week  the  value  of 
time  and  space  contributed  to 
the  campaign  in  May,  June  and 
July  was  approximately  $20 
million. 

Better  Than  Pump-Priming 


time.  Many  people  have  com 
mented  favorably  to  me  upon 
Its  presentation,  as  well  as  its 
impact. 

(The  Advertising  Council 

into  being  during  World  anu  .ur  ...  vw.-.  - - ,  -...  , -  - — .  - 

War  II  when  the  resources  of  (September  13th)  issue,  prior  to  the  ROP  Color  Conference  in  New  York. 
®  advertising  business  were  niiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiHinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiHiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiwiira^ 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  6,  1958 


ROP  COLOR  AWARDS  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Winners  of  the  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  Awards  for  ROP  Color  advertising 
and  for  Creativity  in  color  advertising  will  be  published  in  next  week's 


FAMILY  WEEKLY.  The 
July  27th  issue  carried  an 
article. 

Oil  Company’s  Gusher 
The  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation 
identified  itself  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  campaign  to  a  point  where 
“confidence”  and  “Sinclair”  be¬ 
came  practically  synonymous 
words.  (E&P,  Aug.  16,  page  18). 

Sinclair  built  the  campaign 
message  into  the  saturation 
spot  radio  campaign  conducted 
for  the  last  two  years  in  the 
company’s  36-state  marketing 
territory.  The  Sinclair  spot  be¬ 
came:  “Your  Future  is  Great 
in  a  Growing  America — Remem¬ 
ber  to  Drive  With  Care  and  Buy 
Sinclair.”  Before  the  campaign 
ends  a  total  of  45,000  of  these 
announcements  will  have  been 
broadcast  by  1,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  some  620  cities. 

The  newspaper  media  was 
also  used  to  spread  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  important  medium-size 
cities  and  small  towns  (more 
than  1564  Sinclair  whole^ers 
and  dealers  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers)  sharing  the  cost  with 
the  parent  company  through 
Sinclair’s  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  plan.  An  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  ad  was  made  available  to 
every  one  of  these  participants. 

GENERAL  FOODS  COR¬ 
PORATION,  an  outstanding 
supporter  of  Council  causes, 
doubled  its  regular  allocation  of 
network  time  to  Council  adver¬ 
tising,  and  donated  the  new 
time  to  the  anti-recession  cam¬ 
paign. 

General  Foods  furthermore 
alerted  stockholders  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  information  campaign  by 
mailing  the  campaign  booklet 
with  quarterly  dividend  pay¬ 
ments. 

Plant-Qty  Aids 

Plant-city  advertising  has 
been  effectively  used  by  some 
companies  to  disseminate  and 
localize  the  good  news  about  the 
U.  S.  economy. 

In  late  July,  local  plant  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company,  Inc.,  ran  a  series  of 
ads  in  108  plant-city  papers 
throughout  the  nation.  The 
papers  have  a  circulation  of 
approximately  13,500,000. 

These  ads  state  that  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  this  year  is  spend¬ 
ing  $15  million  on  research,  and 
other  millions  to  improve  plant 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Newhouse  Edits  26 
Comics  Into  8  Pages 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  by 
bold  experimentation  in  making 
careful  reductions  in  the  plate¬ 
making  process,  are  able  to 
carry  26  comics  plus  advertising 
in  an  eight-page  color  comics 
section  on  Sundays. 

The  papers  formerly  were 
able  to  offer  only  23  comics  in 
10  or  12  pages. 

Offering  more  comics  in 
better  balance  and  with  greater 
contrast  than  in  sizes  originally 
planned  by  the  dozen  supplying 
syndicates,  and  at  a  saving  of 
from  two  to  four  pages  of 
precious  newrsprint  each  Sun¬ 
day  is  the  Newhouse  plan  and 
process. 

6  Sunday  Papers 

First  of  the  condensed  comic 
sections  was  prepared  for  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Charles  Dent,  head 
of  color  production  for  the 
newspaper.  There  were  a  few 
complaints  at  first  from  readers. 
However,  when  the  eight-page 
section  w'as  offered  in  the  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  not  a  single  complaint  was 
registered. 

Six  Newhouse  Sunday  papers 
soon  will  offer  the  reduced  color 
section.  The  plates  will  be  cast 
in  the  plant  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  and  the  printing 
will  continue  to  be  done  in  two 
plants.  The  sections  are  I’egular 
four-color  work — three  colors 
and  black.  The  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  a  Newhouse  paper, 
is  too  far  away  to  use  the 
Newark-produced  plates. 

“We  simply  reduce  comics 
that  easily  can  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  loss  to  make  them  fit  into 
our  section  properly,”  explained 
Mr.  Dent.  “Eventually  we  will 
be  virtually  editing  our  own 
comic  space  —  for  space  and 
color.  The  syndicates,  without 
any  standardization,  edit  the 
comics  to  suit  themselves  and 
not  necessarily  for  what  is  best 
for  our  comic  section.” 

Mr.  Dent  pointed  to  a  half¬ 
page  vertical  advertisement  in 
color.  Formerly,  there  was  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  filling  the  remaining 
vertical  half  page  with  comics. 
By  the  new  method  of  editing, 
two  or  three  comics  are  used  in 
the  half  page  without  waste 
space. 

Other  newspapers  outside  the 
Newhouse  group  have  expressed 


interest  in  the  service.  If  enough 
such  requests  are  received, 
Newhouse  executives  plan  to 
open  the  plate  service  to  others. 

“As  much  as  possible,  we  use 
the  comics  as  they  come  to  us,” 
said  Mr.  Dent.  “Where  they  can 
be  used  in  smaller  size  profit¬ 
ably,  we  make  a  reduction.  This 
is  determined  by  the  balloons, 
the  action  and  the  colors  used 
in  a  particular  comic.  Comics 
have  been  losing  some  of  their 
impact  due  to  TV  so  we  believe 
we  have  to  have  more  and  better 
comics.  This  is  part  of  the 
solution.” 

A  comics  section  including 
two  comics,  each  planned  for 
one-half  page  and  each  reduced 
to  one-fourth  page,  was  dis¬ 
played  as  evidence  that  they  lost 
nothing  and  that  greater  con¬ 
trast  was  obtained  with  those 
run  in  larger  size. 

A  typical  layout  contained 
“Mark  Trail”  spread  across  the 
top  third  of  the  page.  Beneath 
it  w'ere  “David  Crane”  and 
“Peanuts,”  each  reduced  to 
quarter-page  and  placed  side  by 
side.  Across  the  bottom  was  a 
“Dotty”  strip  in  two  full-width 
panels. 

Another  layout  gave  full 
spread  to  “Mary  Worth,”  re¬ 
duced  squares  to  “Freddy”  and 
“Dennis  the  Menace,”  and  be¬ 
neath  them  a  third-page  Gillette 
advertisement. 

Intricate  Process 

A  title  strip  is  run  at  the  top, 
if  more  depth  is  required.  Some¬ 
times  titles  are  created.  Black 
progressive  proofs  —  the  key 
plates — are  cut  up  and  posi¬ 
tioned  in  the  new  proportions 
desired.  They  are  copied  photo¬ 
graphically  and  a  print  is  made 
to  the  preferred  dimensions.  It 
is  laid  out  on  the  page  required 
and  made  up.  It  then  goes  to 
the  engraver,  who  makes  one 
plate  for  black  proofs.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  made  for  added  color 
and  it  goes  back  to  the  engraver 
for  color  plates. 

It  was  emphasized  that  not 
all  comics  are  subject  to  suc¬ 
cessful  reduction.  Those  that 
have  little  reading  matter  are 
condensed  easier.  Some  actually 
are  improved  by  reduction, 
Newhouse  executives  believe. 
Ck)lor  in  one  comic  is  showed  off 
to  greater  advantage  by  sub¬ 
duing  it  in  others. 

“The  new  policy  gives  us  the 
hope  of  ultimately  having  a 
comic  magazine  and  not  just  a 
conglomeration  of  comics  as 
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i  Warm-up  for 

Color  Parley 

^  liiJ-MSU-  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  will  start  the 

^  T*‘  I  presses  rolling  at  the  3rd  An- 
'  nual  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
'  Th  Conference  with  a  20-minute 

Li?  Broadway-type  show  in  the 

grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  Sunday  evening, 
{r-'  -  -A  ■  Sept.  14.  Cocktails  and  buffet 

^  m  '  precede  and  follow  the 
-•  stage  production. 

^  ^  Entitled,  “Color  Capers,”  the 

jTc/jt  j  been  created  and  pro- 

duced  for  Hoe  by  its  advertising 
agency,  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
)mics  to  a  page.  under  the  supervision  of  T. 

ilong,”  said  a  New-  Norman  Palmer  ac^unt  group 
'.  “We  hope  the  syn-  manager  in  Basford  s  public  le- 
be  encouraged  to  latioris  department 
their  products.”  Original  songs  for  the  “most 

house  comic  section  original  and  entertoining  news- 

,ming  one-third  page  f 

.eitisement  and  be-  have  ^n  comp^ 

be  offered  three  full  ^d  Warren.  Choreography  is 
duced  vei-sions.  Milan  with  arrangements 

said  a  “labor  chore”  toward  K  Tjfft  A  16-pi(^ 
orchestra  will  be  directed  by 

ed  and  that  well- 

sonnel  is  needed.  He  ,  oi.  n  tj  *  i 

,  .  ,  show  are  Shelley  Berman,  tele- 

n  his  own  personnel  .  .  •  •  ,  /  i  u  j- 

,  j  vision  and  night  club  comedian, 

i  one-week  deadline  ,  /-.i  •  i.  i  •  J 

u  «!.•  i-i...  i  and  Dorothy  Claire,  television 

became  tight  at  j-ui.ii.- 

and  night  club  singer. 

J  -  ,  ...  The  20-minute  performance 

mo  e  o  an  ing  plugs  for  Hoe 

vill  allow  the  Sunday 

take  on  new  comics  -u  u  -  •  j  lu  i 

.  .  , ,  -  iu  toe  basic  idea  that  nothing 

i  to  get  them  in  the  „  i,  i  i-i  r>nr> 

...  .  sells  people  like  ROP  news- 

as  pointed  out.  i  .» 

paper  color.” 

According  to  J.  Rufus  Doig, 
fl  Spotion  president  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 

Inc.,  and  chainnan  of  the  ROP 
■  1  color  conference,  advance  regis- 

l/CCpiCQ  trations  are  running  ahead  of 

those  at  this  time  a  year  ago 
Chicago  and  a  new  high  record  attend- 
immediately,  the  ance  is  expected. 
lily  News  is  able  to  jj.  James  Gediman,  executive 
lers  for  six-column  vicepresident,  Hearst  Advertis- 
adyei-tising  sections  co-chairman  of 

y  it  publishes  zone  conference,  revealed  the 

renerally  on  Thurs-  addition  of  four  speakers  to  the 
t  when  holidays  shift  conference  program.  They  are: 
zone  publication).  William  Schlackman,  director  of 
;  size  is  200  lines  by  packaging  research.  Institute  of 
a  total  of  1200  lines.  Motivational  Research;  Charles 
leadline  is  two  weeks  T.  Lipscomb,  president.  Bureau 
of  publication.  The  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Mrs. 
tandard  white  news-  Frances  Corey,  senior  vice¬ 
special  arrangement,  president  in  charge  of  sales  pro- 
:  or  peach  newsprint  motion  and  publicity  for  Macy’s 
New  York;  and  J.  Kingsbury 
irocess  color  is  avail-  Smith,  vicepresident  and  asso- 
lor  rates.  ciate  general  manager  of  United 

nimum  number  of  Press  International  . 
ight.  The  advertiser  • 

harged  his  regular  Hal  Coffman  Dies 
!  or  continuity  rate. 

lum  number  of  pages  Fort  Worth,  T«- 

.  and  these  tabloid  Hal  Coffman,  75,  editor»l 
1  be  published  in  any  cartoonist  for  the  Star  TeU- 
f  eight  pages  up  to  ffram,  died  Aug.  31  after  a  short 
illness. 
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Four  comics  to  a  page. 

they  come  along,”  said  a  New¬ 
house  editor.  “We  hope  the  syn¬ 
dicates  will  be  encouraged  to 
standardize  their  products.” 

The  Newhouse  comic  section 
has  an  upcoming  one-third  page 
vertical  advertisement  and  be¬ 
side  it  will  be  offered  three  full 
strips  in  reduced  vei-sions. 

Mr.  Dent  said  a  “labor  chore” 
was  involved  and  that  well- 
trained  personnel  is  needed.  He 
had  to  train  his  own  personnel 
and  with  a  one-week  deadline 
conditions  became  “tight”  at 
times. 

The  new  mode  of  handling 
the  comics  will  allow  the  Sunday 
papers  to  take  on  new  comics 
and  be  able  to  get  them  in  the 
paper,  it  w-as  pointed  out. 

• 

Tabloid  Section 
Ads  Accepted 

Chicago 

Effective  immediately,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  is  able  to 
accept  orders  for  six-column 
tabloid-size  advertising  sections 
on  the  day  it  publishes  zone 
sections  (generally  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  except  when  holidays  shift 
the  day  of  zone  publication). 

The  page  size  is  200  lines  by 
6  columns,  a  total  of  1200  lines. 
The  space  deadline  is  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  publication.  The 
paper  is  standard  white  news¬ 
print.  By  special  arrangement, 
green,  pink  or  peach  newsprint 
may  be  used. 

Spot  or  process  color  is  avail¬ 
able,  at  color  rates. 

The  minimum  number  of 
pages  is  eight.  The  advertiser 
will  be  charged  his  regular 
earned  line  or  continuity  rate. 
The  maximum  number  of  pages 
is  192  .  ,  .  and  these  tabloid 
sections  can  be  published  in  any 
multiple  of  eight  pages  up  to 
192. 


Small  Daily’s  Handout  Heave 
Exposes  Failure  of  Publicists 


384  Releases  froi 
Go  into  Editorial 

By  Charles  Seller 

State  College,  Pa. 

The  waste  can — preferably 
large  and  easily  reached  — 
reigns  as  one  of  any  newspaper 
editor’s  most  utilized  tools. 

By  far  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tion  of  material  daily  tossed  in 
its  direction  consists  of  the 
printed,  duplicated,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  or  typewritten  clutter 
disseminated  by  eager  and  ap¬ 
parently  unsuspecting  public 
relations  men. 

What  does  a  typical  small 
city  daily  do  about  the  handout 
deluge? 

To  find  out,  a  two-week  study 
labeled  “Operation  Handout” 
was  conducted  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
Express,  which  serves  north 
central  Pennsylvania’s  Clinton 
County  and  has  an  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  8,000. 

Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editora,  helped  to 
carry  out  the  study  by  aiming 
all  rejected  releases  at  a  card¬ 
board  carton  rather  than  her 
wastebasket  for  a  two  week 
period. 

Into  the  Discard 

All  of  them  were  discards; 
none  ever  reached  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  or  was  saved  for 
future  reference.  Normally,  all 
would  have  become  trash  for  the 
furnace  or,  at  best,  junk  for  the 
waste  paper  baler. 

How  many  handouts  were 
considered  absolutely  useless? 

During  the  two-week  period, 
the  Express  discarded  384  re¬ 
leases  from  182  sources.  Almost 
780  typewritten  pages  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  200,000  words 
were  considered  useless.  An 
average  of  almost  6.5  pages  of 
copy  was  thrust  aside  each  day. 

And  these  totals  include  only 
those  handouts  that  arrived  in 
a  definite  “news  story”  style.  A 
total  of  62  additional  handouts 
such  as  clip  sheets,  phamplets, 
fnagazines  and  statistical  lists 
were  received  and  rejected,  as 
well  as  17  mats  and  14  glossy 
photos. 

Miss  Gross’  major  reasons  for 
tbe  big  toss  out:  the  lack  of 
local  angle  and/ar  the  lack  of 


1  182  Sources 
Trash  Can 


timeliness  in  the  handouts. 

“Most  handouts  contain  not  a 
particle  of  local  interest,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Express  editor,  “and 
our  wire  service  and  our  re¬ 
porters  pick  up  practically  all 
worthwhile  stories  before  they 
can  be  cranked  off  of  a  pub¬ 
licist’s  mimeograph  machine.” 

There  were  other  reasons  for 
the  rejection  of  releases,  too. 
Of  the  114  sent  by  business  and 
industrial  concerns,  for  in¬ 
stance,  few  refrained  from  spe¬ 
cifically  advocating  a  company 
product,  activity  or  develop¬ 
ment.. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  a 
Marah  Wall  Products  handout 
told  how  to  make  bathrooms 
glamorous  with  Martite  hard- 
board  paneling.  Honey  Harbour 
Ltd.  explained  that  girdles 
washed  with  Lastic  Life  last 
longer.  “Kay  Kellogg,”  with 
her  timely  tips  on  how  to  make 
pie  crast  with  corn  flakes,  vied 
with  “Ann  Pillsbuiy,”  who  .sent 
data  on  the  latest  in  cake  mixes 
— even  including  retail  prices! 

Some  releases  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  subtle.  The  glaring 
lead  in  one  read: 

The  new  cream  chee.se  var¬ 
ieties— BORDEN’S  CREAM 
CHEESE  AND  ROQUE¬ 
FORT  CHEESE  —  AND  — 
BORDEN’ S  CREAM 
CHEESE  WITH  BACON 
AND  HORSERADISH  are 
being  marketed  nationally  .  .  . 
Other  publicists  tried  to 
sneak  company  names  into  a 
seemingly  inconspicuous  place 
in  a  “new”  release.  Typical  of 
this  type  was  one  which  stressed 
the  propaganda  role  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hot  dogs  at  the  Bnissels 
World’s  Fair  throughout  three 
paragraphs  before  it  innocently 
added  that  “tons  of  frozen  rolls 
are  being  shipped  from  the  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  plant  of  Arnold 
Bakers,”  apparently  to  do  their 
part  in  the  hot  dog  campaign. 

Space  Problems  Ignored 

Space  problems  of  editors 
wei’e  not  considered — or  even 
fathomed — by  numerous  hand¬ 
out  operators.  Creole  Petroleum 
Corp.  writers  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  seven  pages  to  ex¬ 


plain  why  Pennsylvania  is  one 
of  the  top  10  states  exporting 
to  Venezuela,  then  enclosed  a 
complex  18-page  report,  sta¬ 
tistical  graphs  and  all,  to  make 
sure  Lock  Haven  residents 
would  underatand.  This  hand¬ 
out  went  the  way  of  the  un¬ 
wanted  because  of  its  length. 

Some  releases  were  not  aimed 
at  news  columns,  hut  rather 
were  meant  to  influence  the 
editors  who  would  read  them. 
For  example,  three  releases 
from  the  International  Latex 
Corp.  proposed  making  con¬ 
sumer  and  durable  buying  tax 
deductible  in  order  to  check  the 
current  economic  recession.  No 
corporation  products  were  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  releases  were 
obviously  meant  to  condition 
editorial  minds. 

Rejected  handouts  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  were  on  the 
whole  the  worat  violators  of 
news  story  standards.  But  many 
discards  from  other  sources 
equalled  the  business  publicity 
in  poor  widting,  length  and  lack 
of  newsworthiness. 

Association  and  pressure 
group  handouts  were  character¬ 
ized  by  plugs  for  ideas  or  gen- 
ei'al  types  of  services  rather 
than  for  specific  products.  Only 
22  of  the  129  discards  were 
from  organizations  within  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (e.g.  Keystone  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club,  Pennsylvania  Chi¬ 
ropractic  Society,  Pennsylvania 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Study,  Inc.). 
The  rest  came  from  an  amazing 
variety  of  national  interests. 

From  All  Sides 

From  the  Inland  Waterways 
Ckimmon  Carriers  Association 
was  a  report  on  the  drop  in 
barge  tonnage  and  gross  revenue 
so  far  in  1958. 

A  complaint  against  the  fed¬ 
eral  administration’s  refusal  to 
endorse  repeal  of  the  property 
transportation  tax  for  railroad 
relief  was  evident  in  a  National 
Coal  Association  release — which 
admitted  that  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  is  the  railroads’ 
biggest  customer! 

Handouts  also  came  from  the 
Spanish  Olive  Oil  Institute,  the 
American  Angus  Association — 
even  a  New  Canaan,  Ck)nn.  out¬ 
fit  called  the  Silvermine  Guild 
of  Artists. 

Religious  views  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  incorporated  Oral 
Robeids  Evangelistic  Associa¬ 
tion  (“An  Evangelistic  Wife 
Tells  About  Her  Life  As  Help¬ 


mate  and  Mother”)  and  a  source 
vaguely  identified  as  W.  W. 
Reid. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report  hammered 
home  its  cause  in  three  hand¬ 
outs;  Christian  Freedom  Foun¬ 
dation  Inc.  pressed  for  the 
abolishment  of  public  housing 
and  other  “socialistic”  govern¬ 
mental  actions  in  three  more. 

Practically  all  releases  were 
printed  on  slick  white  or  colored 
paper  with  fancy  letterheads. 

One  from  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  for  Animal  Health,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  on  a  piece  of 
newspaper  copy  paper,  perhaps 
with  the  hope  that  its  appear¬ 
ance  of  conformity  with  news¬ 
paper  office  copy  might  lead  it 
to  the  linecasting  machine. 

It  didn’t. 

Government  Releases 

Goveniment  handouts  num¬ 
bered  65,  and  contained  more 
information  of  general  interest, 
but  the  profusion  in  which  they 
arrived,  and  the  rewriting  that 
would  have  been  required  to 
make  them  usable,  made  for 
quick  disposal. 

Twenty  separate  handouts 
came  from  Pennsylvania’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Count¬ 
ing  the  duplicates  which  for 
some  reason  came  with  six  of 
the  20,  an  average  of  almost  two 
a  day  hit  the  editor’s  desk — 
and  then  the  box — in  the  Ex¬ 
press  office. 

Duplicates  were  also  sent  by 
the  state’s  Game  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  Since  not  even 
one  of  any  of  these  releases  was 
used,  government  publicists 
spent  plenty  of  fruitless  efforts 
—  and  money  —  on  these  at¬ 
tempts. 

Eight  single  spaced  “Daily 
Summaries”  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  passed 
through  Miss  Gross’  hands. 
Three  detailed  and  complex 
charts  that  would  have  taken 
a  reporter  at  least  an  hour  to 
interpret  were  enclosed  with  a 
handout  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

All  of  them  hit  the  carton 
fast. 

Among  19  handouts  from  for¬ 
eign  propaganda  and  travel 
agents  were  seven  verbose  ones 
sent  by  British  Information 
Services.  One  began  with  this 
mouthful  of  gobbledygook: 

Gasification  processes  now 
being  developed  at  the  Mid¬ 
lands  Research  Station  of  the 
British  Gas  Council,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  will  produce  three 
times  more  gas  per  ton  of 
coal  than  the  present  process 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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JUNIOR  DIPLOMATS  HOME 


Aussies’  Profits  Don’t 
Interest  Our  Carriers 


By  Max  P.  Milians 

“Australia  is  the  most 
wonderful  place  to  visit — but  as 
far  as  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we’ll  take  the  good  old 
U.S.A.” 

This  is  the  consensus  of  the 
56  American  Weekly-Hearst 
Newspapers  Junior  Diplomats 
who  have  just  returned  from  a 
16-day  flying  trip  to  Australia 
on  an  educational,  goodwill  tour. 

The  outstanding  carrier  boys 
from  across  the  U.S.A.  awarded 
the  trips  for  their  individual 
initiative  on  their  routes,  were 
dined  and  feted  everywhere  they 
went.  They  were  entertained  by 
the  land’s  highest  officials  and 
they  mixed  freely  with  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  closest  counterparts  of 
American  newspaper  carriers. 
They  were  interviewed  and 
photographed  and  received  fea¬ 
ture  treatment  like  world- 
famous  personalities. 

It  was  a  gala,  fun-packed 
vacation  with  all  expenses  paid, 
breakfast  in  bed,  all  the  Cokes 
you  could  drink,  copies  of  the 
latest  editions  slipped  under 
your  bedroom  door  instead  of 
getting  up  early  to  deliver 
someone  else  the  paper — every¬ 
thing  was  perfect,  except  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  newspaperboy  system. 

What  Carriers  Earn 

The  Junior  Diplomats,  with 
the  VIP  treatment  turning  some 
of  their  thoughts  to  contem¬ 
plating  settling  Dovm  Under 
with  newspaper  routes  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  an  extended  life  of 
Riley,  were  awakened  from  their 
dreams  when  they  visited  the 
offices  of  the  Sydney  Sun  and 
Herald.  The  56  boys  and  their 
nine  adult  supervisors  swarmed 
through  the  building  admiring 
the  presses,  the  big  editorial 
rooms,  composing  rooms  and 
photo  scanning  operations.  This 
was  it!  Circulations  of  over 
300,000  daily  and  600,000  Sun¬ 
days.  Then  the  question  to  R. 
Gowan,  circulation  director  of 
the  Sun:  “How  much  do  the 
newspaper  carrier  boys  eani  per 
paper  on  their  routes?’’ 

Well,  first  of  all,  newspaper- 
boys  in  Australia  do  NOT  have 
their  own  routes.  They  are  hired 
by  newsagents  who  control 
franchises  in  various  districts. 
The  newsagent  himself  grosses 
10%  of  each  paper’s  selling 
price  and  out  of  this  he  gives 
half  to  the  boys  who  hawk  his 
papers  or  deliver  them  to  cus- 


(The  director  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers’  fifth  annual  Junior 
Diplomat  Tour  reports  on  a 
“shop  talk”  phase  of  the  boys’ 
visit  in  Australia.) 

tomers.  A  nickel  paper  netted 
each  boy  Vzc  a  paper!  So  the 
youngster  who  sold  20  dozen 
papers  an  afternoon  on  a  busy 
comer  would  make  $1.20. 

The  dropping  of  56  Junior 
Diplomat  jaws  equalled  the 
sound  of  a  roll  of  newsprint 
crashing  off  a  truck.  Why,  back 
home  these  U.  S.  boys  were 
netting  33%  of  their  selling 
price,  2V^c  a  paper.  True  they 
were  responsible  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery  and  collections,  but  then 
they  were  able  to  earn  bonuses 
for  new  starts,  and  special 
premiums  or  trips — even  like 
this  Junior  Diplomat  trip  to 
Australia  via  a  Qantas  super 
G  Constellation  with  stopovers 
in  Hawaii  and  Fiji. 

Terrilories  .4s!!ii|;ned 

From  Mr.  Gowan,  the  U.  S. 
lads  learned  that  Australian 
newsagents  are  assigned  cer¬ 
tain  territories  by  a  Board  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  all 
local  publishers  and  are  free  to 
sell  any  newspaper.  After  a 
predetermined  number  of  years, 
(earlier  in  hardship  case),  the 
newsagent  may  sell  his  fran¬ 
chise  to  another  person,  but  the 
fair  price  and  the  new  buyer 
must  be  approved  by  the  board. 
Even  in  virgin  territory  or  new 
community  developments,  an 
enterprising  boy  has  no  chance 
for  himself.  Every  .square  mile 
in  the  metropolitan  zone  has 
already  been  plotted  and  as- 


STRONG  SHOULDERS  are  an  asset  to  a  newspaperboy  in  the  U.S.A., 
particularly  if  he  handles  a  Sunday  paper,  Australia's  Governor  General 
Sir  William  Slim  tells  Johnnie  Boccabella  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 


BACK  HOME  —  Reporter  inter¬ 
views  Gary  Clinefelter,  Australian- 
born  carrier  for  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  and  some  of  his  fel¬ 
low  Junior  Diplomats — Robert  De- 
Celle  and  Stephen  Malcris  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 


signed  to  qualified  newsagents 
in  anticipation  of  future 
growth. 

On  the  Sun  (a  lively  evening 
tabloid)  there  is  no  circulation 
promotion  staff  —  Mr.  Gowan 
himself  does  what  little  promo¬ 
tion  he  feels  necessary.  In  its 
sister  newspaper,  the  10-col. 
wide  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
the  boys  made  page-one  in  a 
four-column  picture,  with  a  run- 
over  story  in  a  64-page  Satur¬ 
day  edition,  but  could  find  no 
answer  why  the  10th  column 
was  one  which  bears  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  title  of  “column  8’’ 
signed  “Granny.” 

What  surprised  the  U.  S. 
boys  was  the  size  of  Australia’s 
newspapers  —  Melbourne  Sun, 
(7-col.)  boasted  a  553,946  daily 
average  sales  and  Mr.  Maloney, 
its  promotion  manager,  sponsors 
many  reader  px’omotions,  like 
trips,  art  shows  and  “Young 
Sun”  pages  for  teenagers.  While 
in  Australia,  the  Sun  “Winter 
Girl”  finalists  for  unmarried 
beauties  were  selected  —  with 
£300  ($675)  as  first  prize. 

‘The  Greatest’ 

In  Sydney  all  four  dailies  are 
in  the  300,000  circulation 
bracket  and  until  two  months 
ago  each  carried  a  front  page 
banner  claiming  the  greatest 
cii'culation  either  in  Sydney  or 
the  state  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  Brisbane,  the  Junior  Dip¬ 
lomats  discovered  the  Coitiier- 
Mail  claiming  the  city’s  laigest 
audited  circulation  with  222,- 
889.  Indeed  it  was  the  largest 
in  width  too,  11-columns,  (18’;; 
inches)  across. 

While  the  boys  admired  the 
speed  of  the  various  news¬ 
papers,  makeovers  and  the 
sprightly  pictures  and  makeup, 
they  may  have  detected  the  dis¬ 
tinct  styles  in  each  city. 

Australia’s  newspapers  are 
among  the  few  institutions 

EDITOR  SC  PUB 


Down  Under  which  still  retain 
some  of  Britain’s  traditions. 
They  resemble  English  news¬ 
papers  in  makeup,  although 
Sydney  papers  use  a  subhead 
or  lead  paragraph  to  sum  up 
the  story  which  follows  it.  The 
Junior  Diplomats  also  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  the  same 
fluency  of  reading  in  the  Aussie 
papers,  since  each  sentence  is 
run  as  a  separate  paragraph 
and  frequently  gives  the  effect 
of  a  pieced-together  story. 

Television’s  Effect 

As  in  America,  television  is 
taking  quite  a  bit  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian’s  time.  TV  is  still  in 
comparative  infancy — just  over 
a  year  old  in  Sydney,  not  quite 
a  year  in  Melbounie  and  now 
being  introduced  in  Bri.sbane, 
where  publishers  have  been 
bidding  strongly  for  the  avail¬ 
able  private  channel.  (The  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  one  in  each 
city).  Australian  publishen 
have  watched  with  interest  the 
effects  of  TV  on  readership  in 
the  U.  S.  and  are  heartened  by 
reports  that  U.  S.  newspaper 
readership  has  in  fact  increased 
since  TV. 

Mr.  Gowan,  when  questioned 
about  TV’s  effect  on  Sun  reader- 
ship,  disclosed  it  was  hard  to 
gauge.  His  paper,  together  with 
others,  had  raised  its  prices  a 
penny  simultaneously  with  the 
expansion  of  TV  in  Sydney. 
His  circulation  drop  is  only 
but  publishers  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  which  was  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  drop — TV  or 
the  price  increase. 

The  Junior  Diplomats,  while 
loyal  to  the  newspaper  fieldi 
nevertheless  showed  no  reluct¬ 
ance  to  appear  on  TV  and  radio 
programs  for  interviews.  Tliey 
defended  U.  S.  youth  and  Amer¬ 
ican  standards  while  they  r®" 

{Continued  on  page  55) 
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Report  On  Reporters 


Hall  Recalls  Bennett, 


Special  Stamp 
Ceremonies  Set 


Ochs,  Barrie,  Chaplin 


By  Ray  Ernin 


Reporter,  critic,  cosmopolite, 
churchman  and  gentleman  is 
Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall. 

He  is  currently  a  copy  editor 
for  Bell  Syndicate.  He  has 
given  distinguished  service  to 
such  distinguished  journals  as 
the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Sun,  New  York  Herald, 
New  York  Press,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  London  Evening 
Standard. 


“In  roughly  half  a  century 
devoted  chiefly  to  journalism,  it 
has  been  my  lot,  like  that  of  vir¬ 
tually  all  newspapermen,  to 
cover  practically  everything 
from  murders,  politics  and  war 
down  to  such  maudlin  stories  as 
a  meeting  of  the  Lonely 
Hearts,”  Mr.  Hall  observed. 
“Though  much  of  this  work  was 
either  thrilling  or  amusing,  I 
must  confess  there  were  many 
dull  moments — prosaic  inter¬ 
views,  tiresome  speeches  at  din¬ 
ners,  exasperating  society  wed¬ 
dings.” 


Columbia,  Mo. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  will  accept 
the  U.  S.  Commemorative  Stamp 
honoring  Journalism  and  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  on  behalf  of 
the  profession,  when  it  is  issued 
here  Sept.  22.  L.  Rohe  Walter 
will  make  the  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Walter 
is  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General  in  charge 
of  public  relations. 

Columbia,  Missouri,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  site  for  the  First 
Day  Issue  Ceremonies  because 
the  Commemorative  Stamp  is 
being  issued  on  the  occasion  of 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
world’s  oldest  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  which  is  located  here. 


Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall 


More  than  33  professional 
journalism  societies  and  organ¬ 
izations  will  take  part  in  the 
first  day  issue  ceremonies,  where 
they  will  receive  a  special  al¬ 
bum  of  the  journalism  stamp 
personally  autographed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 


War  Work 


The  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall 
story  even  includes  a  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  press  agentry — for  a 
circus  that  went  broke  in 
Grenoble,  France  (he  speaks 
French  fluently)  and  for  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill’s  Wild  West.  In  World 
War  I,  being  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  sent  abroad  to  do 
his  bit  for  the  British  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice.  As  a  two-striper  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reserve,  he  was  assigned  to  in¬ 
telligence  work.  He  also  wrote 
articles  from  the  trenches,  saw 
the  English  Channel  from  an 
early  seaplane,  went  up  in  a 
balloon,  submerged  under  the 
North  Sea  in  a  “pre-historic” 
submarine,  had  his  days  on 
trawlers  and  mine-sweepers. 

Mr.  Hall,  inherently  modest 
and  naturally  inclined  to  typical 
English  understatement,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  discuss  only  lighter 
incidents  of  his  notable  news 
career.  A  gray-haired  man  with 
niddy  cheeks  and  twinkling 
brown  eyes,  he  is  given  to  banter 
instead  of  boasting. 

He’s  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Silurians,  convivial  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  newspapermen, 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


and  he’s  an  usher  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  the  great  Protestant 
Episcopal  edifice  said  to  be  the 
largest  Gothic  cathedral  in  the 
world  (one-tenth  of  a  mile  from 
doors  to  altar) . 

What’s  one  of  the  more  amus¬ 
ing  or  serio-comic  incidents  of 
your  newspaper  career? 

“While  I  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Press  there  was 
an  episode  in  1909,  when  James 
Doyle  and  I,  both  reporters,  had 
a  clash  with  impresario  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  then  directing  his 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and 
presenting  such  stars  as  Mary 
Garden,  Lina  Cavaleri  and 
Luisa  Tetrazzini,”  Mr.  Hall  re¬ 
called  with  a  smile. 


Hammerstein’s  Hat 


“Hammerstein  was  a  droll 
and  picturesque  figure,  who  af¬ 
fected  a  goatee,  frockcoat  and 
flat-brimmed  tophat.  He  had  an 
excellent  idea  of  what  made 
newspaper  stories  and  to  this 
end  invented  or  encouraged  im¬ 
broglios  among  his  tempera¬ 
mental  songbirds.  This  led 
some  writers  on  the  Press  to  re¬ 
fer  to  him  as  Prince  of  Press 
Agents. 

“Oscar  bristled  at  this  allu¬ 
sion.  He  wrote  our  managing 
editor,  John  A.  Hennessy,  an 
insulting  letter,  threatening  re¬ 
porters  with  ejection  from  his 
office  by  his  special  officers. 
This  made  Hennessy  see  red  and 


Publishers  to  Hear 
Talk  by  Rockefeller 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  will  speak  at  the 
dinner  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sept.  15,  at  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 

The  program  announced  by 
Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Poughkeepsie 
New  Yorker,  president  of  the 
association,  includes  reports  on 
freedom  of  information  legisla¬ 
tion  by  Benjamin  H.  Carroll, 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch;  G.  Richard  Dew,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  John  L.  Chand¬ 
ler,  United  Press  International, 
speaking  for  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Judge’s  Libel  Case 
Petition  Dismissed 


(Continued  on  page  40) 


Wichita,  Kas. 

The  million-dollar  libel  action 
brought  against  the  Wichita 
Beacon  a  year  ago  by  Common 
Pleas  Judge  John  N.  Stice  has 
been  thrown  out  of  court.  Dist¬ 
rict  Judge  E.  E.  Sattgast  sus¬ 
tained  a  demurrer  asked  by 
Beacon  attorneys  on  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff’s  petition 
failed  to  state  sufficient  facts  to 
hold  the  newspaper  liable. 

Proceedings  for  disbarment 
of  Judge  Stice  are  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court. 
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50-Year-Old 
Campus  Daily 
Adds  Sunday 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Sunday,  Sept.  7  will  mark  the 
first  day  of  publication  of  the 
Sunday  Missourian,  issued  as 
the  paper’s  contribution  to  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  32-page  paper,  which  may 
be  expanded  later  will  include 
two  news  sections  and  an  ex¬ 
panded  sports  section  of  at 
least  four  pages.  Also  included 
in  the  paper  will  be  a  six-page 
comic  section;  a  green  sheet 
tabloid  pull-out  featuring 
theatre,  entertainment,  and  tele¬ 
vision  news,  but  omitting  radio. 
The  Woman’s  and  Society  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  expanded.  Also 
featured  will  be:  An  education 
page;  a  page  devoted  to  books 
and  the  arts;  a  home  and  build¬ 
ing  page  and  a  full  picture  page. 

The  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Missourian  is  teing  dropped  in 
favor  of  the  Sunday  edition. 
Subscription  prices  are  staying 
at  $1  a  month  and  single  copies 
will  be  sold  at  10c  each. 

The  Missourian,  published  as 
a  self  supporting  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  community,  is  now 
in  its  51st  year  of  publishing, 
having  first  rolled  off  the  press 
on  the  same  day  that  classes 
started  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  A  previous  venture  into 
Sunday  publication,  started  in 
1914  and  ended  in  1918  when 
wartime  newsprint  shortage 
forced  them  to  cease  publication. 
• 

Bottom  of  Recession 
In  Equipment  Field 

Chicago 

Net  sales  of  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
graphic  arts  equipment,  were 
$41,963,752  for  the  nine  months 
ended  July  31,  compared  to  $49,- 
364,329  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

Earnings  after  taxes  for  the 
nine  months  were  $2,110,089,  as 
against  $3,398,682  for  a  com¬ 
parable  period  in  the  1957  fiscal 
year.  This  was  the  equivalent 
of  $1.52  per  share  of  common 
stock,  as  against  $2.56. 

In  a  statement  to  stockhold¬ 
ers,  John  E.  Eddy,  chairman, 
and  Robert  C.  Corlett,  president, 
said  that  the  nine  months  re¬ 
sults  “reflect  the  bottom  of  the 
recession  from  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  is  now 
emerging.” 
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‘FATHER  OF  THE  BEARD 


Wynn  Can  Interpret 
Arabs  to  the  Arabs 


By  Reiman  G.  Morin 

A»isu<-ialed  Press  Staff 


(AP’s  globetrotting,  two-time 
Pulitzer  winner,  Pat  Morin 
came  home  from  the  Mideast 
the  other  day,  winding  up  32,500 
miles  of  travel  since  Little 
Rock  a  year  ago.  He  wrote  this 
profile  of  an  interesting  hus- 
band-and-wife  team  for  E&P.) 


REPORTING  TEAM— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  Wynn,  who  cover  the  Mid- 
east  for  the  Associated  Press. 


Mr.  Wynn  has  never  gone  on  pick  up  information  I  could 
a  major  assignment  without  never  get  as  a  foreigner.” 
Leila.  She  taught  herself  to  use  With  his  theological  training, 
a  camera  and,  along  with  being  Mr.  Wynn  has  often  written  the 
her  husband’s  translator  and  Christmas  Eve  story  from  the 
man-on-the-street  reporter,  il-  grotto  in  Bethlehem, 
lustrates  his  stories.  But  his  consuming  interest, 

the  through  all  these  years,  has 
been  the  story  which  is  now 
one  of  the  pivotal  factors  in 
world  politics — Arab  national- 

Ma’areb,  they  photographed  the 

ancient  capital  of  the  Queen  of  For  years,  he  has  kept  detailed 
Sheba.  And  they  are  among  files  on  every  Arab  country  and 
the  few  Westerners  to  get  into  the  key  figures. 

Yemen.  When  the  Bagdad  coup  d’etat 

‘‘The  King’s  advisor  had  been  burst  on  a  startled  world,  Mr. 
one  of  my  students  in  Cairo,”  Wynn  was  able  to  sit  down  and 
Mr.  Wynn  says.  “That’s  how  write  a  detailed  story  on  the 
we  did  it.  You’d  be  surprised  men  who  engineeretl  it.  He 
how  useful  it  is  to  have  former  traced  one  all  the  way  back  to 
students  all  over  the  place.”  the  abortive  attempt  to  deliver 
They  lived  in  the  palace  and  Nazis  in  1941. 

Leila  was  taken  to  see  the  He  was  on  the  beach  when 
harems  of  the  King  and  his  the  U.  S.  Marines  came  ashore, 
brothers. 

Advice  to  Visitors 


"1  lelt  right  at  home  from  They  travelled  down 
the  first  minute  in  Alexandria,  length  of  Africa,  from  Suez  to 
he  says.  Aden,  reaching  places  no  other 

That  was  in  1945.  He  had  reporters  had  ever  entered.  In 
taken  degrees  at  Louisiana  --  - 

College,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  master’s  in 
theology  at  Duke.  Along  the 
line,  he  had  studied  joumalism. 

He  came  to  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Cairo  as  a  professor 
in  joumalism. 

Enter  romance.  Middle  East¬ 
ern  style. 

Leila  Birbari,  dark-haired  and 
vivacious,  was  teaching  piano 
same  university.  She 
wanted  to  study  joumalism,  but 
her  vvork  prevented  her  from 
attending  Mr.  Wynn’s  regular 

So  she  took  private  Mr.  Wynn  was  appointed 
lessons,  at  two  Egyptian  pounds  string  correspondent  for  the  AP  He  once  talked  for  ,30  minutes 
per  lesson,  $8,  every  Saturday  in  Beirut  in  1951.  He  went  on  with  a  Prime  Minister,  asking 
morning.  a  staffer  basis  in  Cairo  soon  about  His  Excellency’s  ulcers. 

Anyway,  that  is  Leila’s  story  after.  Since  then, — always  with  Then  he  got  around  to  the  in- 
and  she  sticks  to  it.  Leila — he  has  been  in  or  near  formation  he  wanted. 

"y  every  major  develop-  His  advice  to  other  reporters 
)f  news  in  the  Middle  who  come  here  is; 

“The  Arab  doesn’t  like  to 
feel  that  you  are  interested  in 
Respect  for  Wife  him  solely  for  what  he  can  tell 

you.  So  you  can’t  sit  down  and 
been  shot  at,  begin  shooting  questions. 

“You  have  to  be  formal  at 
first-name  business, 
nor  feet  on  the  desk.  Then, 

„ _ you  get  around  to 

,”  Mr.  a  more  personal  relationship. 

Then,  if  you  feel  your  way,  you 
1  start  asking  questions. 
'And  never  sit  in  such  a 
my  wife  and  hear  her  speaking  way  that  you  show  the  sole  of 
Arabic,  things  quiet  down.  your  shoe  to  an  Arab.  That’s 

the  Middle  “She  can  go  into  a  village  a  crudity  that  amounts  almost 
and  talk  with  the  people  and  to  an  insult.” 
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“Abu  Daq’an  is  somewhat 
patriarchal,  considering  that 
Wynn  is  38.  It  means  “father 
of  the  beard.”  Wynn’s  glossy 
goatee  is  w'ell  knowm  from 
Bagdad  to  the  Red  Sea. 

“They  forget  my  American 
name  sometimes,”  he  says.  “It’s 
easier  for  them  to  call  me  by 
the  other.” 

But  to  explain  the  name  he 
has  acquired  as  an  observer  and 
interpreter  of  the  Middle  East, 
respected  by  Arabs  and  West¬ 
erners  alike — that  is  something 
else  again. 

For  13  years,  Mr.  Wynn  has 
been  travelling,  studying  and 
writing  about  this  sensitive  part 
of  the  world.  He  has  been  an 
AP  correspondent  since  1951,  a 
flee  lance  before  then. 

He  has  contacts  in  official 
circles  in  every  Arab  capital. 

If  communications  were  better, 

he  could  almost  cover  the  Mid-  Their  Romance 

die  East  by  telephone. 

You  don’t  date  a  girl  in  the 
Right  at  Home  Middle  East. 

They  went  to  church  twice. 

Ho  is  married  to  a  Lebanese  to  tea  on  a  Nile  houseboat,  and  ,p,  , 

who  speaks  three  languages.  In  to  a  university  movie — always  ,, 

Beirut,  they  live  at  a  club  where  heavily  chaperoned.  ^'T^^ened  by  mobs.  Once,  they 

Arab  officials  and  politicians  con-  Then  Mr.  Wynn  caught  jaun-  Heila  s  scarf  on  their  jeep 

fer  in  their  rooms  and  over  the  dice.  Leila  came  frequently  to  °  ^  —  - 

coffee  table.  Hence,  the  infinite  see  him.  That  did  it.  “Having  Leila  along  usually  gradually, 

complexities  of  the  Arab  world  The  marriage  license  was  in  ff®^s  us  out  of  trouble,”  Mr. 

— politics,  oil  economy,  cleavages  Arabic  (“I  don’t  know  yet  Wynn  says.  “The  Arabs  have 
that  spring  from  religious  and  exactly  what  I  signed”)  and  the  ^  great  respect  for  a  man  and  can 
tribal  history — have  come  to  service,  though  Protestant,  was  wife.  Once  they  know  she  is 
look  simple  as  A-B-C  to  Wynn,  conducted  in  Arabic.  '  -  . 

“He  can  interpret  the  Arabs  So  began  a  remarkable  news-  Arabic,  things  quiet  down, 
to  the  Arabs,”  a  newsman  in  paper  “team”  in 
Beirut  observed.  East. 


List  Denies 
Chi.  American 
Sale  Rumors 


CmcAon 

Stuart  List,  publisher  of  the 
Chicaf/o  American,  made  a  page 
one  denial  of  rumors  that  the 
paper  is  for  sale. 

His  statement  in  the  Aug.  29 
issue  was  as  follows: 

“The  Dow -Jones  financial 
news  service  reported  yesterday 
that  there  have  been  ‘rumors 
centered  around  the  Chicago 
American’  and  that  John  S. 
Knight  is  ‘still  interested  in 
buying’  this  newspaper. 

“I  haven’t  heard  such  rumors, 
and  I  get  around  a  good  deal  in 
this  city. 

“The  Chicago  American  is  not 
for  sale. 

“When  this  newspaper  was 
purchased  by  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  Oct.  20,  1956,  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  American  would 
Continue  publishing  daily  and 
Sunday  and  would  operate,  like 
other  companies  owned  by  the 
Tribune  Company,  under  sepa¬ 
rate  independent  management. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


'WE  WELCOME  THIS  STEP',  says  Ogden  R.  Reid  (at  right)  announcing 
the  acquisition  of  control  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  John  Hay  Whitney.  (E&P.  Aug.  30,  page  9).  Facing  reporters  are 
Whitelaw  Reid,  left,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid.  "Whitey"  and 
"Brownie”  remain  as  directors  of  the  publishing  corporation  and  active 
in  the  management  during  the  transition  period.  (Photo  by  Collings-  E4P.) 


“This  policy  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“Kvery  day  some  500,000 
families  buy  our  newspaper;  on 
Sunday  the  paper  goes  into 
about  600,000  homes. 

“Under  our  new  ownership 
new  services  and  features  have 
been  added,  especially  in  our  en¬ 
larged  financial  section. 

“Other  changes  are  being 
planned  to  improve  the  paper 
and  widen  its  appeal. 

“These  are  scheduled  to  be 
announced  soon. 

“W’hen  our  plans  are  com¬ 
pleted  they  will  be  announced. 

“No,  the  Chicago  American  is 
not  for  sale.” 


Henri  Gafinon  Dies 

Quebec 

Henri  Gagnon,  75,  a  former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press 
and  former  publisher  of  Le 
Soldi,  died  Sept.  3.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  spanned  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  on  French-language  dailies. 
In  1928  he  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  New-spapers 
Association. 


Col.  Palmer, 
Cor.,  Dies 
At  85 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Col.  Frederick  Palmer,  war 
correspondent,  author  and  lec¬ 
turer  who  had  covered  most  of 
the  world’s  conflicts  since  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  died 
Sept.  2.  He  was  85  years  old. 

He  reported  his  first  conflict, 
the  Greek-Turkish  War,  in  1897. 

At  the  age  of  35,  Colonel 
Palmer  was  the  dean  of  U.S. 
war  correspondents  and  in  1944, 
when  he  was  72,  he  was  with 
the  Army  in  the  Pacific  as  a 
correspondent. 

In  1914,  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I,  Colonel  Palmer 
was  the  only  U.S.  correspondent 
permitted  at  the  British  front 
for  several  months.  When  the 
U.S.  entered  World  War  I,  he 
became  a  lieutenant  colonel  and 
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then  a  colonel  at  General  Per¬ 
shing’s  headquarters.  It  was  he 
who  censored  the  news. 

Colonel  Palmer  sent  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  scene  of  the 
Philippine  insurrection  and 
from  China’s  Boxer  Rebellion  in 
1900.  He  was  on  hand  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  at  several  Central 
American  revolutions  and  at 
Alaska’s  Yukon  gold  rush  in 
1898. 

• 

Deposed  Dictator 
Puts  Price  On  Story 

Washington 

Through  a  public  relations 
office,  a  depos^  president  of 
Venezuela  has  offered  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  Larry  Allen  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $225  million  if  the 
newsman  can  establish  accuracy 
of  his  story  that  Gen.  Marcus  P. 
Jiminez  has  cached  abroad  be¬ 
tween  $250  million  and  $750 
million. 

“Send  me  one-tenth  of  the 
minimum  of  what  you  state  as 
my  personal  fortune  abroad  and 
I  ^ve  you  my  word  to  do  all 
that  you  wish  me  to  and  also  to 
put  at  your  disposal  all  the 
money  I  possess  abroad,”  Jimi¬ 
nez  said. 

Jiminez,  deposed  by  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  January’s  revolution, 
is  living  in  Mianoi  Beach,  Fla. 
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Inflation  Exposed  ADVERTISING  DIARY 


In  TV  Ratings 

Why  advertisers,  agencies  and  a  pitch  for  it  at  the  ANA  No- 
media  directors  rely  so  staunchly  vember  meeting, 
on  television  and  radio  rating  Reporting  on  the  Syracuse 
services  is  a  question  bothering  study,  Mr.  Abrams  told  ANA 
more  heads  than  one  as  adver-  members: 

tising  investments  for  1959  are  “You  will  discover  that  there 
being  allocated.  is  little  agreement  between 

George  J.  Abrams,  vicepresi-  rating  and  viewing  data  secured 
dent  of  Revlon,  Inc.,  and  chair-  by  telephone  coincidental  and 


Look  for  quiet  discussion  of  ket,  while  Husqvama  is  mak- 
formation  of  a  central  sales  ing  profitable  sales  of  sewing 
agency  for  ROP  newspaper  color  machines  and  bicycles.  Speaking 
advertising  after  the  windup  for  all  accounts,  Mr.  Cairns  looks 
session  of  the  3rd  Annual  News-  forward  to  a  happy  1959.  First 
paper  ROP  Color  Conference  in  quarter  of  ’58  was  best  in  his- 
New  York.  Key  members  of  two  tory;  second  showed  disturbing 
well  known  newspaper  repre-  cut-backs,  but  firet  half  was  sec- 
sentative  firms  will  solicit  re-  ond  best  I'ecord  for  agency, 
action  to  idea  of  a  corporation  About  June  confidence  returned 
former  by  rep  firms  to  serve  as  Now  cuts  are  being  reinstated 
such  an  agency.  Individual  rep-  and  new  projects  are  being 
resentatives  would  share  com-  planned  for  next  year. 


man  of  the  Radio-TV  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  in  a  recent  report 
to  ANA  members,  described  the 
question  of  radio  and  TV  ratings 
as  “the  greatest  single  problem 
to  come  before  your  committee 
on  a  consistent  basis.” 

“Member  companies,  alarmed 
at  the  multi-million  dollar  de¬ 
cisions  being  made  on  program 
ratings  in  which  they  had  shaky 
confidence,  have  led  to  a  search 
for  a  better  and  more  valid 
method  of  determining  the  audi¬ 
ence  reached  by  such  programs, 
the  listening  or  viewing  habits 
of  the  American  consumer,  and 
the  qualitative  composition  of 
this  audience,”  Mr.  Abrams  said. 

A  New  Service 

He  was  angling  for  a  new 
monthly  national  rating  service, 
using  the  personal  coincidental 
method  through  100,000  inter¬ 
views  during  a  “secret”  rating 
week.  The  cost,  he  estimated, 
would  be  about  $5,000,000  a 
year,  shared  in  relative  amounts 
by  the  networks,  advertising 
agencies  and  sponsors  of  pro- 
grrams. 

“Many  times  this  sum  is  be¬ 
ing  expended  by  these  same 
groups  for  a  variety  of  rating 
services,  none  of  which  agrees 
with  the  other  in  the  end  ‘rating’ 
given  to  programs,”  his  report 
continued.  “Against  the  annual 
expenditure  for  TV  of  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  would  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  investment  to  se¬ 
cure  data  influencing  decisions 
involving  millions  of  dollars  per 
program.” 

What  he  will  get  immediately, 
or  at  least  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  will  be  a  test  similar  to 
the  one  conducted  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  last  March,  according  to 
Miles  A.  Wallach,  head  of  M.  A. 
Wallach  Research,  Inc.,  New 
York,  which  made  the  Syracuse 
test.  The  new  test  will  be  in 
another  city  and  will  be  financed 
by  a  group  of  advertisers.  Mr. 
Wallach  has  set  up  TPI  Ratings, 


personal  coincidental.  Each 
method  apparently  produces  dif¬ 
ferent  results,  although  as 
might  be  expected,  there  are 
periods  when  replies  come  ‘co¬ 
incidentally’  close  under  the  two 
techniques. 

“It  is  in  the  areas  of  ‘spon¬ 
sor  identifications,’  not  ‘viewing 
of  program,’  ‘misidentification 
of  channel’  and  ‘composition  of 
audience  viewing’  where  tele¬ 
phone  coincidental  departs  fur¬ 
thest  from  the  results  secured 
by  coincidental  in-home  inter¬ 
viewing. 

“In  a  comparison  with  the 
diary  method,  it  is  in  the  area 
of  ‘sets  in  use’  where  the  results 
shown  vary  most  widely  from 
those  obtained  by  the  personal 
coincidental  method.  During  cer¬ 
tain  morning  periods,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  under-statement 
of  sets-in-use;  during  evening 
hours,  an  over-inflation  of  sets- 
in-use.  Against  both  the  tele¬ 
phone  coincidental  and  personal 
incidental  method,  the  diary  gen¬ 
erally  reports  more  viewers  per 
set  than  either  method.” 

Sels-in-Use  Differences 

The  Wallach  report  gives  these 
comparative  findings  on  sets-in- 
use: 

4  to  4:30  P.M.:  Personal  In¬ 
terview  28.8;  Telephone  Inter¬ 
view  36.8;  Diary  40.9; 

8  to  8:30  P.M.:  PI,  52.6;  TI, 
55.0;  D,  80.4; 

9  to  9:30  P.M.:  PI,  47.4;  TI, 
58.4;  D,  72.2; 

9:30  to  10  P.M.:  PI,  42.6;  TI, 
51.8;  D,  72.3; 

10  to  10:30  P.M.:  PI,  44.5;  TI, 
48.5;  D,  67.1. 

Then  comments: 

“Differences  in  reporting  sets 
in  use  are  even  more  pronounced 
during  evening  hours.  There  is  a 
great  degree  of  inflation  in  both 
telephone  and  diary  techniques. 
The  degree  of  difference  between 
personal  interviews  and  diary  is, 
in  many  cases,  as  great  as  50%. 

“Your  attention  is  called  to 


missions  on  color  linage  with  the 
corporation.  The  idea  has  al¬ 
ready  run  into  stiff  opposition, 
but  its  promoters  believe  much 
of  the  objection  will  be  dis¬ 
sipated  when  the  full  details 
are  divulged. 

«  *  « 

A  research  project  for  news¬ 
papers  will  bring  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  to¬ 
gether  again  soon.  Plan  is  being 
worked  out  by  Charles  Lipscomb 
Jr.  of  the  Bureau  with  ARF 
people. 

*  «  * 

Hot  agency — hot  tune  epitom¬ 
izes  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles  and  its  president  for 

past  six  months.  Brown  Bolte. 

Agency,  expecting  to  reach  an¬ 
nual  billings  between  $45  and 
$50  million  by  July  1959,  moved 
this  week  from  Madison  Avenue, 
to  new  offices  at  575  Fifth, 
where  they  have  77,000  square 
feet,  compared  to  40,000. 
ASCAP  member,  Mr.  Bolte, 
completed  his  first  “pop”  tune 
to  be  published  soon  by  Miller 
Music  Corp.  called  “Give  Me  a 
Sign.”  RCA  is  bringing  out  an 
album  featuring  Mr.  Bolte’s 
“Bring  Peace,  0  Lord,”  sung  by 
The  Statesmen,  Negro  quartet. 
Other  Bolte  melodies  include 
“Soldier’s  Prayer,”  for  which 
the  late  Governor  Harold  Hoff¬ 
man  of  New  Jersey  wrote  the 
words,  “Allied  Victory  March” 
and  “Army  Fighting  Song.” 

*  *  « 

Foreign  accounts  are  prosper¬ 
ing  in  this  country  using  Ameri- 
an  advertising  methods  as  Jacck 
Cairns,  president  of  Anderson  & 
Cairns,  can  testify.  Besides  As¬ 
sociated  Bulb  Growers  of  Hol¬ 
land  agency  took  on  early  this 
year  Geloso,  Italian  tape-re¬ 
corder  and  hi-fi  manufacturer. 
Two  Swedish  clients,  Atvida- 
bergs  and  Husqvama  of  Sweden 
Inc.,  have  established  U.  S. 
companies.  Former  as  Facit, 
Inc.,  the  IBM  of  Sweden  is  dent¬ 
ing  the  business  machine  mar- 


*  *  * 

Blaupunkt,  West  German  ra¬ 
dio  in  Volkswagons,  is  newest 
foreign  brand  name  to  hit  news¬ 
papers  through  dealer  mats  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  E.  T.  Howard 
Company  (Dewey  Pinsker,  pres¬ 
ident).  Jolly  radio  jingle  from 
agency  warbles  out  “Ach  du 
lleber  Plaupunkt.” 

*  *  * 

Benton  &  Bowles  art  director, 
Bill  Buckley,  designed  the  new 
7-cent  air  mail  stamp.  Bill  is 
one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Postmaster  General’s  seven- 
member  Citizens’  Stamp  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Kudner  Agency,  Inc.  reported 
directing  advertising  campaign 
for  National  Distillers’  recently 
announced  Old  Grandad  86.  This 
is  new  money,  added  to  that 
being  invested  exclusively  in 
newspapers  for  Bellows  Club 
Bourbon. 

*  *  « 

Slow  market  for  displaced 
agency  personnel,  but  quick  to 
get  jobs  when  Burke  Dowling 
Adams  lost  Studebaker-Packard 
were  Julian  Appley,  copywriter, 
now  with  D’Arcy  Advertising, 
Inc.,  where  he  will  continue  to 

promote  Stu-Pac’s  new  small 

car,  and  Sydney  Kronish,  who 
started  this  week  as  director  of 
public  relations  for  Toy  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  U.S.A.  Inc.  Syd  was 
two  years  with  BDA,  10  with 
Associated  Press,  where  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  a  weekly  stamp 
column. 

*  *  * 

Sport  pages  are  being  speci¬ 
fied  for  two-column  copy  for 
Lucky  Strikes,  placed  by  Batton, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
New  campaign  of  he-man  copy 
replaced  family  type  ads  of  last 
year,  featuring  Grace  and  Russ 
the  young  couple  who  like  * 
“light  smoke.”  Now  copy  in  bass 
voice  blares  “get  the  honest 
taste”  and  “get  the  genuine 
article.” 


Inc.,  and  is  scheduled  to  make  {Continued  on  page  56) 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


McCann-Erickson  Sees 
Turning  of  the  Tide 

"Confidence  and  cash  are  on  were  given  in  a  chapter  headed 
their  way  back  for  the  1959  mar-  “How  Much  Seed  Money  for 
ket,”  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  de-  Your  ’59  Business?”  Briefly  they 
dared  with  economic  chart  docu-  added  up  to  the  need  for  greatly 
nientation  this  week  in  a  book-  increased  “marketing”  appro- 
let  entitled  “The  Turning  of  the  priations. 

Tide.”  “Since  1950,  gross  national 

“The  most  prosperous  year  in  product  has  increased  by  50% 
American  history  lies  just  ahead  —and  total  advertising  expendi- 
-1959,”  the  book  stated.  “We’re  ^ures  by  78%,”  the  chapter  con- 
on  the  way  right  now  in  an  up-  tinu^.  ‘  The  spending  of  the  100 
swing  that  will  carry  us  strongly  leading  advertisers  has  climbed 
toward  new  records  in  sales,  ^ar  more  sharply  by  125%. 
production  and  income.”  “One  factor  is  inflation.  The 

communications  industry,  like 
Business  Indicators  all  others,  must  pay  higher 

„  .  „  ,  j  *  prices  for  the  components  of  its 


ADVERTISERS’  "COST  OF  LIVING”  INDEX 
.OCX  FOR  SEVEN  INDUSTRIES,  1950-1957 


Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president 


services.  For  example,  newsprint 


of  the  agency,  called  attention  to  ,  ‘  «ioi  in 

-j  i  ji.  has  risen  from  SlOl  a  ton  in  1950 

the  business  indicator  used  by  ^ 

profe^ional  economists,  de^rib- 

ingthem  as  far  more  reliable  ^  ^ 

than  curbstone  opinion.  .  •  mxr  •  • 

”  .  increase  in  TV  programming  is 

“Today,  these  indicators  pro-  represented  by  the  increasing 
vide  a  wealth  of  data  to  be  taken  ygg  gf  world-famous  talent,  but 
into  account  by  every  echelon  of  ^n  important  factor  is  the 
management  concerned  with  pro-  higher  cost  of  all  entertainment 
jecting  a  company’s  share-of-  talent, 
market — and  developing  the  best 

advertising  and  sales  programs  Media  Rates  Up 

to  achieve  it,”  Mr.  Harper  wrote. 

inr«T*MaeA  in 


Media  Rates  Up 


xxaxpex  ^Nevertheless,  the  increase  in 

Four  major  statistical  barom-  cost-per-thousand  circulation  of 


eters  were  cited 


the  major  media  has  averaged 


“Gross  national  product — up  less  than  these  component  in- 
in  the  second  quai'ter  of  1958;  creases.” 


“Industrial  production — rising 
since  May; 


Following  figures  were  given 
to  show  percentage  increases  in 


“N on-agricultural  employment  cost-per-thousand  from  1950  to 


—rising  since  May; 


1958:  magazines,  30%;  news- 


_ ,  .  .  .  papers,  33%;  network  radio. 

Personal  income  —  rising  ’  'j 


since  March.” 

Buyer’s  Market 

“The  recovery  will  not,  of 
rourse,  proceed  at  the  same  pace 
in  all  industries,”  the  book  con¬ 
tinued.  “How  much  will  be  spent 


8%;  and  spot  radio  (daytime) 
34%.  During  the  same  period, 
cost  of  network  TV  (evening) 
decreased  18%  and  spot  TV  (eve¬ 
ning)  19%. 

All  but  network  radio  and  spot 
radio  (daytime)  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  basic  rates  from  1950 


UilTtl®"’  to  1958:  magazines,  54%;  news- 

will  ^  spent  for.  42%;  network  TV  (eve- 

J"®  1959  market,  like  the  ning)  367%;  and  spot  TV  (eve- 
1958,  will  be  a  buyer’s  market,  ning)  450%,  Network  radio 
consumer  demand,  rather  than  declined  43%  and  spot  radio 
any  limitations  of  capacity,  ma-  (daytime)  13%. 
wrials  or  manpower,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  level  of  business  activ-  Budget  Trends 

dis  mw.”^  year-as  it  «They  reflect  in  part  higher 


dis  now  ”  It  «They  reflect  in  part  higher 

_  '  cost-per-thousand,  but  also  con- 

o  cr^te  consumer  demand,  siderable  improvement  in  prod- 
c^nn-Erickson  prescribed  uct,”  the  chapter  continued. 
0  em  marketing — “with  the  “Magazines  have  vastly  ex- 
n  inuing  challenge  to  keep  panded  their  use  of  color  illus- 
own  the  cost  of  unit  sales  and  tration;  newspapers  have  added 
overcome  profitless  volume.”  many  new  features ;  TV  (as  just 

How  Much  For  Ads’  nation-wide 

free-admission  audience  increas- 
Specific  details  and  statistics  ingly  expensive  entertainment.” 
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HOW  MUCH  national  advertisers  have  increased  their  budgets  since 
1950  as  a  result  of  higher  media  prices  and  shifts  in  media  usage  is 
shown  in  this  chart.  Also  it  shows  how  advertisers  in  the  most  highly 
competitive  industries  spend  greater  proportions  of  their  budgets  in  TV. 


The  book  presented  budget 
trends  for  sample  advertising 
schedules.  An  advertising  budget 
of  $697,000  in  1958  would  com¬ 
pare  with  $600,000  in  1955,  an 
increase  of  15%  or  9%  in  cost- 
per-thousand;  $3,070,000  would 
compare  with  $2,300,000  in  1955, 
a  34%  increase,  16%  in  cost-per- 
thousand;  while  $9,767,000  in 
1958  would  compare  with  $7,- 
250,000  in  1955,  up  35%,  or 
11%  in  cost-per-thousand. 

A  “Cost  of  Living”  Index  for 
seven  industries  covering  1950- 
1957  (published  herewith)  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  much  national 
advertisers  since  1950  have  had 
to  increase  their  budgets  as  a 
result  of  higher  media  prices 
and  shifts  in  media  usage.  (See 
chart) . 

“The  most  highly  competitive 
industries  have  been  spending 
greater  proportions  of  their  bud¬ 
gets  in  the  more  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  media — notably  in  TV,”  the 
chart  explained.  “As  a  result, 
advertisers  in  these  industries 
have  shown  the  fastest-rising  ex¬ 
penditures. 

“But  heavier  spending  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  has  been  re¬ 
quired  for  a  more  basic  reason: 
Advertising  has  more  to  do. 

A  table  showed  trends  in  sales, 
profits,  and  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  of  three  groups  among  the 


100  leading  advertisers  for  19.50 
and  1957. 

PER  CENT  OF  COMPANY  GROWTH 
AND  ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURES  I950-I957 


Advertising 

Expen- 

Sales  Profits  ditarcs 


Companies  Sales  Profits  ditares 

20  Knpid- 

Growth  +83%  +41%  +142% 

16  Medium- 

Growth  +  50%  +61%  +129% 

28  Less- 

Rapid-Growth  +  36%  +33%  +116% 


Ward  Uses  PR 
Ads  in  Denver 

Chicago 

A  series  of  institutional  ads 
supplemented  Montgomery 
Ward’s  regrular  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  connection  with  a 
recent  opening  of  Ward’s  sec¬ 
ond  “Greater  Denver”  store.  The 
purpose  of  the  special  ads  was 
to  reflect  the  feeling  of  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  chain  organization. 
E.  M.  Powell,  general  sales 
promotion  manager,  explained, 
“Wards  institutional  ads  for 
Greater  Denver  reflect  not  just 
a  statement  of  what  it  has,  but 
what  we  want  to  give — not  a 
self-praising  accolade  of  what 
Wards  has  done,  but  a  warm 
and  friendly  salute  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  we  are  so  proud 
to  be  an  active  part.” 


GOLDEN  DOZEN  1958.IX 


5  Ways  for  Agencies 
To  Aid  Advertising 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


How  can  advertising  agencies 
do  a  better  job  for  themselves, 
for  their  clients  and  for  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  triple-pointed  ques¬ 
tion  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
J.  Davis  Danforth,  executive 
vicepresident,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

The  question  quickly  sums  up 
the  main  aim  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  of  which  Mr.  Danforth 
is  the  37th  chairman.  To  answer 
the  question,  the  4-A  chairman 
this  w’eek  listed  five  major 
ways : 

Five  Major  Ways 

1.  Better  understanding  of  the 
advertising  agency  function  by 
industrial  top  management, 
which  can  best  come  through 
a  closer  relationship  between 
agencies  and  their  clients. 

2.  Improvement  in  advertising 
content. 

3.  Constant  search  for  better 
ways  to  test  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

4.  Development  of  able  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  personnel  and 
recruitment  of  top  flight  young 
people. 

5.  Projecting  to  business  and 
the  public  in  general  the  true 
advei'tising  agency  image. 

Better  Understanding 

Top  management  today  has  a 
better  understanding  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  ever  before  in  Mr. 
Danforth’s  opinion.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  pack¬ 
aged  goods  field.  In  capital 
goods  there  still  remains  some 
isolated  skepticism  and  lack  of 
understanding,  he  feels. 

“Understanding  will  improve 
as  more  agency  executives  are 
welcomed  into  inner  circles  of 
big  business  and  are  provided 
with  all  the  inside  facts  so 
necessary  to  make  advertising 
profitable,”  Mr.  Danforth  said. 

“This  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  advertiser  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  based  on 
mutual  trust,  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Success  of  modem 
marketing  strategy  depends  up¬ 
on  it. 

“In  the  larger  and  older  com¬ 
panies,  a  key  person,  member 
of  the  top  management  group 
and  usually  a  marketing  man¬ 
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ager  is  assigned  to  work  with 
agencies.  What  is  happening  as 
a  result  is  more  effective  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  at  BBDO  strongly  be¬ 
lieve  that  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  sound  creative  idea 
for  selling  goods  and  ser\’ices. 
But  it  is  how  the  ideas  are  ap¬ 
plied  that  counts.  What  that 
means  is  creative  marketing, 
carried  out  by  skilled  teams. 

.4  ‘Science’ 

“Today,  for  instance,  the 
launching  and  promotion  of  new 
products  and  services  has  be¬ 
come  practically  a  science.  It 
requires  tremendous  know-how 
in  such  fields  as  research,  media 
selection,  copy  testing,  sales 
training  and  checking,  just  to 
name  some  of  the  many  facets 
involved. 

“Admittedly,  still  needed  are 
more  and  better  ways  to  test 
the  final  sales  effectiveness  of 
advertising.  The  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  is  doing 
much  to  develop  materials  and 
techniques  to  assist  with  new 
research  methods. 

“Of  course,  a  multitude  of 
case  histories  exist  detailing  ad- 
v'ertising  successes.  They  are 
extremely  valuable.  But  certain¬ 
ly  sharper  tools  than  we  now 
have  will  eventually  be  found. 
We  will  develop  new  ways  of 
checking  advertising  effective¬ 
ness  that  are  more  reliable  than 
some  of  the  rating  services  to¬ 
day. 

Copy  Improved 

“In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  content.  Vei*y  few 
agencies  step  over  the  line  of 
good  taste  now. 

“One  of  the  functions  of  a 
4-A  committee  is  to  review  any 
copy  produced  by  members 
which  has  been  criticized.  An 
amazingly  few  examples  of  bad 
advertising  come  to  their  at¬ 
tention.  In  actual  figures  32  dif¬ 
ferent  campaigns  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  10  from  the 
year  before.  Only  seven  of  the 
total  were  judged  worthy  of 
condemnation.  Of  the  seven  only 
three  represented  advertising 
placed  by  4-A  members. 

“When  you  think  of  the 
thousands  of  campaigns  that  are 


written  and  placed  each  year, 
and  the  stiff  competition  exist¬ 
ing,  the  fact  that  so  few  break 
fundamental  advertising  copy 
rules  is  certainly  a  testimonial 
to  the  type  of  people  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

Newcomers 

“Attracting  able  people  into 
the  agency  field  is  another  4-A 
function.  Through  local  councils, 
which  conduct  seminars,  and 
work  with  university  professors, 
our  association  is  constantly 
helping  to  interest  and  train  a 
growing  number  of  able  people 
in  advertising. 

“To  my  mind,  however,  not 
enough  of  the  large  agencies, 
and  our  own  is  among  the  num¬ 
ber,  do  thorough  campus-re¬ 
cruiting  in  the  manner  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  concerns. 
Often  the  cream  of  graduating 
classes  go  into  other  businesses 
than  ours  because  no  agency 
representatives  are  on  hand  to 
meet  and  talk  with  those  about 
to  enter  the  business  world. 
Furthermore,  it  is  true  that 
agency  trainee  salaries  are  gen¬ 
erally  inadequate  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  large  industrial 
and  manufacturing  concems.” 

Not  Happy 

Mr.  Danforth  is  not  happy 
about  the  general  and  business 
publics’  image  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  of  agency 
people  w'hich  has  been  er¬ 
roneously  circulated  in  recent 
years.  A  year  or  so  ago  he  and 
a  4-A  committee  sought  to  build 
an  advertising  campaign  to  com¬ 
bat  the  poor  impression  then 
extant.  It  almost  got  off  the 
ground,  but  not  quite.  It  may 
get  going  eventually,  at  least 
Mr.  Danforth  hopes  it  will. 

Meanwhile,  it  remains  his 
conviction  that  there  have  been 
too  many  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sions  left  with  the  consumer 
that  advertising  is  more  of  a 
“game”  than  a  “business”; 
more  “glamour”  than  “work.” 
Derogatory  references  have  been 
made  in  movies,  such  as  “The 
Great  Man”,  which  was  also  a 
book,  and  “A  Face  in  the 
Crowd”.  Among  other  books  he 
thinks  have  left  a  bad  taste  in 
the  public  mind  about  the 
agency  business  are  “Clowns  of 
Commerce”  and  “The  Hidden 
Persuaders”.  Columns  of  some 
daily  newspapers  devoted  to 
advertising  news  with  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  constant  personnel 
changes  in  agencies  give  to  his 
mind  an  entirely  untrue  picture 
of  the  stability  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Danforth  commented  there 
are  many  30-year  men  in  his 
agency,  he  among  them. 


J.  Davis  Danforth 


Mr.  Danforth  switched  to  an 
optimistic  note: 

“As  advertising  efficiency  im¬ 
proves,  the  real  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  advertising  messages  goes 
down,”  he  said.  “That  means 
that  more  firms  will  be  able  to 
enter  the  market  and  make 
profitable  investments  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Also  the  big  advertisers 
will  be  able  to  increase  appro¬ 
priations.  All  media  will  bene¬ 
fit. 

“In  the  next  decade  there  will 
be  tremendous  advances  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  I’m  sure  it  would  not 
be  out  of  line  to  estimate  that 
by  the  end  of  10  years  at  least 
$20  billion  a  year,  double  the 
present  amount,  will  be  invested 
in  advertising. 

Former  P'iddler 

Music  to  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Danforth,  who  bowed  his  way 
into  advertising  on  the  strings 
of  a  violin,  is  the  harmonious 
contentment  of  satisfied  clients. 
As  a  young  man,  Dave  played 
violin  for  Princeton  University’s 
famous  Triangle  Club.  He  en¬ 
joyed  himself  thoroughly  tour¬ 
ing  this  country  and  abroad. 
At  one  time  he  thought  serious¬ 
ly  of  becoming  a  professional 
musician.  He  could  have  had 
a  job  with  Rudy  Vallee’s  band. 

But  in  the  year  Mr.  Danforth 
was  graduated  from  Princeton, 
Roy  Durstine  had  hired  Arthur 
Pryor  Jr.,  of  band  fame  to  head 
the  then  BDO  radio  department 
Enticed  by  the  musical  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  radio  advertising, 
and  on  advice  of  elders,  he  de¬ 
cided  upon  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  career  and  joined  EDO’s 
staff.  He  hoped  to  get  into 
Pryor’s  radio  department,  but 
never  did  make  it. 


{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Rises  to  new  heights 
of  the  ridiculous!  .  .  . 
with  the  new  look 
in  comic  panels! 

TAKES  OFF  OCT.  6 


Another  great  new  comic  from 


Plnnsylyania  6-4000 


‘Blue  Stamp’  Sales 
Sprout  Under  Ad  Sun 


Sunshine  helps  all  growing 
things,  even  Triple-S  Blue 
Stamps. 

William  H.  Preis,  president, 
Stop  and  Save  Trading  Stamp 
Corp.,  subsidiary  of  Grand 


fered  to  shoppers  in  more  than 
4,000  stores  in  nine  states,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island. 


Union  Company,  South  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N,  J.,  testifies  to  this  fact 
of  nature  applied  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

101  Papers 

This  summer  Triple-S, 
through  its  agency,  Kastor,  Hil¬ 
ton,  Chesley  &  Clifford,  New 
York,  came  shining  out  of  101 
newspapers  with  a  cleverly 
drawn  sun  symbol  that  caught 
within  its  rays  the  effective 
slogan,  “Brighten  Your  Living 
with  Blue  Stamps.” 

Not  only  did  the  symbol  and 
copy  hit  readers  with  vitamin 
D  force,  but  sales  reaction  was 
specific  and  definite  as  well,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Preis. 

“During  the  period  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  running  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  joining  the  Triple-S 
family  broke  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords,”  Mr.  Preis  said.  “At  the 
same  time  consumer  interest 
increased,  reflected  by  a  20% 
increase  in  stamp  redemptions. 
Stamp  distribution  is  well  above 
past  periods,  a  fact  that  will  be 


Symbol  Created 

The  idea  for  the  sunburst 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
grew  out  of  the  publication  of 
a  new  Triple-S  catalog.  The 
sun  symbol  was  created  for  this 
catalog  to  cast  its  light  on  the 
firm’s  conviction  they  were  of¬ 
fering  quality  gifts,  or  as  they 
put  it — “new  things  under  the 
old  sun.” 
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Including  its  catalog,  Triple- 
S  invests  well  over  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  advertising.  Direct  con¬ 
sumer  campaigns  run  to  about 
$500,000  a  year.  Of  this  latter 
sum  about  70%  goes  into  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Miss 
Cerone. 

Stimulates  Linage 


What  Triple-S  invests  itself 
stimulates  additional  news¬ 
paper  linage.  The  policy  of  the 
company  is  expressed  by  its 
frequently  asserted  statement 
that  “trading  stamps  used 
property  are  an  asset,  used  im¬ 
properly  they  are  a  liability.” 
By  proper  use  is  meant  that 
merchants  must  give  stamps  to 
customers  whether  or  not  they 
specifically  ask  for  them,  and 
that  merchants  should  advertise 
the  fact  they  offer  stamps  with 
purchases.  In  the  latter  con¬ 
nection,  newspaper  mats,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  agency,  are  of¬ 
fered  to  all  merchants  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  buy  their  own 
local  space.  Miss  Cerone  said 
that  currently  about  300  mats 
a  month  are  being  ordered  and 


reflected  in  further  increases  in 
redemptions. 

“We  know  new’spapers  give 
your  product  gratifying  public 
acceptance,  providing  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  right  in  the  first  place. 
It  pays  to  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers.  They  will  always  be  our 
primary  medium.” 

The  same  agency  has  been 
j  handling  this  account  ever  since 
I  the  Stop  and  Save  Trading 
Stamp  Corp.  was  formed  in 
1956,  first  as  Hilton  &  Riggio, 
Inc.,  and  now  as  the  merged 
firm  of  KHC&C.  During  this 
period  Franklyn  S.  Ferry, 
the  agency’s  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  merchandising,  has 
been  the  account  executive. 

^OOO  Stores 

At  the  start  Triple-S  stamps 
were  offered  only  by  30  Grand 
Union  stores  in  the  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Elmira,  and  Syracuse  areas 
of  upper  New  York  state.  By 
April  stores  in  the  lov/er  half 
of  the  state  joined  the  family. 
By  June  of  this  same  first  year 
Florida  was  added.  Today 
Triple-S  Blue  Stamps  are  of¬ 


Expressing  the  women’s  point 
of  view.  Miss  May  Cerone,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  declared  the  sunburst 
symbol  was  “extremely  effec¬ 
tive.” 

Women  ‘Shop’  Papers 

“We  are  appealing  primarily 
to  housewives,”  Miss  Cerone 
said.  “Modem  housewives  are 
wise.  You  can’t  fool  them,  and 
we  don’t  intend  to  try.  We  like 
to  operate  in  the  bright  light 
of  the  sun,  to  be  highly  ethical, 
to  offer  the  best  of  brand  prod¬ 
ucts  in  return  for  our  stamps. 
To  tell  women  what  they  could 
get  in  the  way  of  gifts  by 
trading  in  Blue  Stamp  stores, 
we  chose  newspapers,  because 
we  know  women,  knowing  how 
to  shop,  shop  their  newspapers 
first  of  all.” 

So  logically  the  sunburst  de¬ 
sign  used  in  our  catalog  was 
translated  into  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  and  also  into 
point-of-purchase  displays.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  advertising 
lay-out  was  Michael  Callouri, 
art  director,  KHC&C. 


put  to  use. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  stay 
out  of  newspapers,”  both  Mis* 
Cerone  and  Mr.  Ferry  agreed. 

Miss  Cerone,  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  added: 

“After  all,  as  the  Bureau 
declares  ‘all  business  is  local’. 
We  find  it  is  most  effective  to 
make  frequent  listings  of  store* 
offering  our  stamps  in  our 
newspaper  advertisements.  For 
localizing,  newspapers  are  the 
basic  medium.” 

• 

On  Wine  List 

San  Francisco 

A  list  of  160  major  market 
newspapers  will  be  used  during 
the  five  campaigns  scheduled 
by  California’s  Wine  Advisory 
Board  during  the  next  12 
months. 

First  releases  will  be  during 
a  fall  campaign  spotlighted  by 
a  series  of  California  Wine 
Festivals  in  eight  cities,  the 
Wine  Institute  reported.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  in  the 
Twin  Cities — Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul— Sept.  21-27. 
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ASARCO  is  a  Miner ^  is  a  Smelter^  is  a  Supplier  to  the  graphic  arts  industry,  is 
a  world  name  in  non-ferrous  metals.  Unsurpassed  Castomatie®  Linotype  and  Stereotype  Metals  are 
among  the  many  industrial  alloys  that  Asareo's  Federated  Metals  Division  produces.  Asarco  mines, 
refines,  and  produces  non-ferrous  metals  throughout  the  world.  In  fact,  when  the  subject  is  non- 
ferrous  metals,  Asarco  can  offer  the  most  diversified  working  knowledge  in  the  world.  Asarco; 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Federated  Metals  Division,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Ad  Education 
Need  Cited  in 
AFA  Report 

Education  in  advertising  is 
one  of  the  most  positive  ap¬ 
proaches  to  problems  now  facing 
the  advertising  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  issued  this 
week  by  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America. 

The  report,  a  resume  of  a 
special  education  session  con¬ 
ducted  at  AFA’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Dallas  last  June, 
discusses  the  status  of  adver¬ 
tising  education,  procedures  for 
attracting  talented  youth  to 
careers  in  advertising,  and  new 
AFA  projects  to  expand  educa¬ 
tional  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
industry. 

“This  report  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  expanded  AFA  pro¬ 
gram  in  advertising  education,” 
according  to  C.  James  Proud, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Federation.  “Because  of 
our  growing  concern  over  these 
educational  problems,  AFA  will 
re-establish  its  Research  and 
Educational  Department  to  di¬ 
rect  this  effort  in  the  near  fu¬ 


ture.” 

Purposes  of  the  new  Adver¬ 
tising  Educational  Foundation 
and  the  American  Academy  of 
Advertising  are  outlined  in  the 
report.  The  educational  founda¬ 
tion  will  provide  new  education¬ 
al  assistance  at  the  high  school 
and  college  levels  and  among 
practitioners  and  will  encourage 
establishment  of  “better  train¬ 
ing  techniques  to  inspire  and 
train  tomorrow’s  advertising 
leaders.” 

The  Academy  would  fulfill  the 
need  for  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization  that  will  sen  e  the 
teachers  of  advertising. 

Sagging  .Stains 

The  sagging  status  of  ad¬ 
vertising  education  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  colleges  and  universities 
is  stressed  in  a  summary  of  a 
survey  conducted  for  AFA  by 
Dr.  Gordon  A.  Sabine,  dean. 
College  of  Communication  Arts, 
Michigan  State  University. 

“When  you  consider  that  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  offer  some  1,400 
different  majors  in  science,  900 
in  English,  more  than  1,000  in 
engineering,  and  463  in  home 
economics,  then  the  39  adver¬ 
tising  majors  we  have  been  able 
to  identify  in  top-level  ac- 


IN 

LANSING 

MICHIGAN’S  GREAT 
CAPITAL  CITY 


This  is  how  advertisers  express 
their  confidence  in  The  Journal! 
1957  Total  Advertising  Linage 


Total  Advertising 
Lineage  —  1957* 


Detroit  News . 

Flint  Journal  . 

LANSING  STATE  JOURNAL 

Grand  Rapids  Press  . 

Detroit  Free  Press  . 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  . 

Saginaw  News  . 

Pontiac  Press  . 

Detroit  Times  . 


41,018,039  lines 
.32,562,166  lines 
26,273,324  lines 
.24,980,371  lines 
21,898,491  lines 
20,996,192  lines 
19,947,998  lines 
.19,010,164  lines 
.  18,689,763  lines 
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4  color  editorial  art  and  lively  food  columns 
attracted  2,313,388  lines  retail  food,  1957 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL 

Member  of  Federated  Publicotions 


credited  programs  represent  a 
micro.scopically  tiny  vein  of 
gold  in  the  entire  academic 
mine,”  Dean  Sabine  said,  “Even 
if  it  had  double  39  programs,  ad¬ 
vertising  education  would  just 
barely  equal  the  size  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  in  library  science.” 

During  1957-58,  the  39  insti¬ 
tutions  offering  majors  in  ad¬ 
vertising  graduated  800  stu¬ 
dents,  71%  of  them  men,  the 
inventory  disclosed.  In  these  39 
programs,  67  faculty  members 
reported  teaching  advertising 
courses  half-time  or  more.  Only 
37  had  advertising  experience. 

• 

Political  Ad 
Not  Libelous, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  million-dollar  libel  suit 
against  the  Dallas  Morning 
\eivs  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  was  dismissed  “with  re¬ 
gret”  by  a  district  judge. 

The  suit  was  brought  by 
Wiley  H.  Rawlins,  candidate  in 
the  Democratic  primary  for  the 
State  Legislature.  He  charged 
that  a  political  ad  which  ran  in 
both  newspapers  libeled  him  by 
implying  he  was  a  left-winger, 
a  radical  and  was  financed  by 
labor  bosses. 

District  Judge  Sarah  T. 
Hughes  upheld  a  motion  for 
dismissal  presented  by  the  de¬ 
fendants’  attorneys. 

“I,  as  much  if  not  more  than 
any  other  judge  in  the  court¬ 
house,  know  just  how  the  plain¬ 
tiff  feels.  There  were  similar 
advertisements  referring  to  me 
which  I  think  were  even  worse 
than  this  case,”  Judge  Hughes 
said. 

(Mrs.  Hughes  was  defeated 
in  a  race  for  the  'fexas  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Democratic 
primary  in  July.) 

!  “It  is  regrettable,  but  I  have 
to  say  there  was  nothing  libel¬ 
ous  in  this  case.  But  I  sincerely 
believe  the  persons  who  printed 
I  these  sort  of  things  should  be 
1  reprimanded.” 

I  Mr.  Rawlins  lost  his  election 
race,  too.  He  is  appealing  Judge 
Hughes’  decision. 

• 

Theater  Loses  Suit 
Over  Omitted  Ad 

Honolulu 

j  Circuit  Court  Judge  Edgar 
!  D.  Crumpacker  threw  out  of 
I  court  Aug.  27  a  burlesque 
theater  manager’s  $50,000  suit 
against  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  The  manager  claimed 
the  newspaper’s  refusal  to  run 
an  ad  in  June,  1955,  had  caused 
I  his  box  office  receipts  to  fall 
off.  The  court  ruled  there  was 
“no  specific  evidence  of  a  loss 
of  profit”  to  justify  a  jury’s 
consideration  of  the  claim. 
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Texas  Dailies 
Aim  for  Dairy 
Industry  Ads 

Galveston,  Tex.  I 

An  expanded  .sales  and  pro-  ^ 
motion  i)rogram,  with  special 
efforts  directed  at  selling  the 
dairy  industry,  was  adojjted  by 
members  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  Aug.  18-19.  ■ 

Leading  off  the  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  and  promote  Texas 
daily  newspapers  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  will  be  a  series 
of  15  promotional  ads  stre.ssing 
“Good  News  About  Texas  Busi¬ 
ness”  coupled  with  promotion 
pieces  entitled  “New  Facts 
About  Texas  Newspapers.”  The 
ads  will  be  furnished  members 
over  a  six-month  period. 

R.  M.  Frost,  vicepresident  of 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  nml 
Journal,  told  the  100  daily  news- 
pajrer  executives  attending  the 
meeting  that  Texas  newspaper 
circulation  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  He  attributed  this  in  large 
measure  to  diversified  services 
offered  through  marketing  and 
distribution. 

“The  hardheaded  circulation 
department  not  only  sells  its 
newspapers,  but  provides  good 
service,”  said  Mr’.  Frost.  “Circu¬ 
lation  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
newspaper  and  it  is  through 
distribution  and  marketing  of 
our  products  that  newspapers 
ar  e  sustained.” 

Phil  !N<»rlli  Elected 

It  was  reported  that  the 
TDNA  intern  program  reached 
its  highest  peak  in  history  this 
Summer,  with  35  students  from 
nine  universities  and  colleges 
taking  an  internship  on  22  par¬ 
ticipating  dailies.  The  report 
noted,  however,  that  there  were 
more  requests  for  advertising 
interns  than  the  colleges  could 
supply,  while  there  was  an 
over-supply  of  eligible  editorial 
interns,  particularly  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  Only  two 
[rarticipating  schools  were  able 
to  supply  more  than  one  adver¬ 
tising  intern. 

Phil  North  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Howard  McMa¬ 
hon,  publisher  of  the  Abilenf 
Reporter-News.  Calvin  Clyde 
Jr.,  Tyler  Courier-Times,  is 
president. 

Joe  Dealey,  vicepresident  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  di¬ 
rected  the  program  for  the  two- 
day  event. 
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Those  Two  Important  Words 
on  Your  Telephone 


Western  Electric  is  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell 
System.  Its  specialized  abilities  in 
these  fields  and  the  efficiencies  and 
economies  of  centralized  operation 
have  proved  of  great  value  o\er 
many  years. 

There’s  a  distinct  advantage  for 
telephone  users  in  the  fact  that 
Western  Electric  works  for  the  most 
part  only  for  the  Bell  System,  and 
for  the  U.  S.  Government  when 
called  upon. 

Because  defense  and  telephone 
service  are  so  vital,  Western  Electric 
must  manufacture  for  the  utmost  in 
dependability  and  long  life  without 
compromise  anywhere  along  the  line. 

The  repeater  units  in  the  new 
underseas  cables  are  one  example  of 
how  Western  Electric  must  build  for 
long,  trouble-free  service. 

A  further  advantage  is  the  way  re¬ 
search  and  manufacturing  are  tied 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  means  efficiency,  quality  and  long  life  in  telephone  equipment. 
All  are  reflected  in  the  speed,  clarity  and  dependability  of  your  telephone  service. 


together.  Being  a  part  of  the  Bell 
System,  Western  Electric  can  work 
closely  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  and  the  local  telephone 
companies. 

Western  Electric  must  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  produce  200,000  kinds 
of  apparatus  and  component  parts 
for  telephone  equipment.  It  also 
purchases  for  the  Bell  System,  dis¬ 
tributes  supplies,  and  installs  central 
office  equipment. 


Western  Electric  maintains  thirty- 
two  warehouses  strategically  located 
throughout  the  country.  You  have 
seen  dramatic  evidence  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  arrangement  in  fire,  flood, 
hurricane  and  other  emergencies. 
T’hey  are  important  also  in  plans  for 
national  defense. 

There  are  great  values  in  the 
Western  Electric  setup.  No  other 
way  would  work  out  half  so  well  for 
telephone  users  and  the  nation. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Watch  your  reader- 
ship  climb— with 

the  new  look 
in  comic  panels! 

STARTS  OCT.  6 

Another  great  new  comic  from 


^^ynd  icale 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Plnnsylvania  6-4000 


By  Raymond  Simon 

If  you  were  asked  to  guess 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAFF  and  handle  their  own  writing 

assignments. 

"ry  •  0 1  O  L  1  Frank  Gavitt,  executive  vice- 

oyoir  onop  otancls  president,  can  be  likened  to  a 

J  I  newspaper  ME  m  view  of  the 

fact  that  he  supervises  and  con- 

On  Newspaper  Base 

1  1  firm’s  24  accounts.  The  modus 

D  D  j  c- _  operand!  here  are  the  weekly 

By  Raymond  Simon  P^gress  and  Situation  Report 

which  the  account  men  turn  in. 

If  you  were  asked  to  guess  ipjjg  dosest  to  the  actual 

what  newspapers  in  the  United  (Mr.  Simon,  associate  professor  working  copy  is  John  Stahr 
States  could  claim  an  editorial  of  Public  Relations  at  the  Utica  Editorial  Director  at  CB&A  for 
department  staff  with  an  aggre-  College  of  Syracuse  University,  ^  total  of  10  years.  Mr.  Stahr’s 
gate  newspaper  experience  df  reports  on  his  summer  interne  job  is  closest  akin  to  that  of  the 
599  years,  what  papers  would  experience.)  3lot;  man  on  an  average  daily. 

you  name?  -  oopy  for  newspapers  —  and 

Here  s  a  better  question:  out-  ■  .  ,  this  includes  feature  and  news 

side  of  newspapers,  where  else  newspaper  experience  as  virtual  background  mem^ 

could  one  find  such  a  total  ex-  prerequisites  for  their  staff  peo- 
perience  summary  in  one  shop?  ple  because  of  a  very  sound  rea- 

The  answer  happens  to  be  at  son.  Theyve  found  that  such  „  twice  after  it’s  been 

Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  one  of  experience  is  the  best  prepara-  mimeoeraphed. 
the  nation’s  two  largest  public  tion  for  the  type  of  job  that  the 

relations  counseling  firms.  I  average  account  executive  and  Quality  Copy  Control 

learned  this  answer  during  a  staff  man  is  called  on  to  handle.  »  i  r  4.u  jpivu 


mimeographed. 

Quality  Copy  Control 


six-weeks  fellowship  stint  at  the 
Byoir  organization  this  Summer, 
and  I  also  learned  some  other 


An  alumnus  of  the  Elkhart 
The  Real  Pros  (Ind.)  Triit A  and  the  Associated 

Tj  Press  feature  service,  Mr.  Stahr 

By  Its  very  nature  a  public  has  been  with  CB&A  since  1935. 


facts  which  set  me  to  thinking,  relations  firm  is  expected  to  j.u_ 

Public  relations  firms  have  counsel  clients  on  problems  deal-  approach  to  the  language 


been  whipping  boys  of  newspa 
permen  so  long  too  many  jour 


ing  with  people  and  communica¬ 
tions  matters.  But  in  addition 


is  that  of  a  newspaper  crafts- 


nalists  have  forgotten  how  to  counseling  —  mainly  handled  “You  might  say  I  seek  quality 
really  close  to  newspapering  the  by  the  top  team  of  executives  —  control  of  our  copy,”  he  says. 


PR  counselors  are.  the  Byoir  people  are  real  pros 

„  „  ,  ,  at  researching  the  client,  creat- 

Press  Bac  grounds  newsworthy  events  and  ac- 

Take  this  matter  of  experi-  tivities,  publicizing,  and  promot- 
ence,  for  example.  About  the  iog. 

best  way  to  describe  the  Byoir  Through  extensive  reading. 


the  Byoir  people  are  real  pros  J®b  is  to  make  sure  that 

at  researching  the  client,  creat-  piece  of  copy  presents  an 

ing  newsworthy  events  and  ac-  objective  approach  to  facts  used, 
tivities,  publicizing,  and  promot-  In  order  to  make  their  ma- 
ing.  terial  “sound  right,”  CB&A  men 


best  way  to  describe  the  Byoir  Through  extensive  reading,  ^be  language  of  newspa- 

organization  is  to  say  it  is  a  constant  listening  and  observa-  P®**  staff-written  material.  The 
public  relations  shop  with  a  tion,  and  the  facilities  of  the  adjectives  is  kept  to  a 

solid  newspaper  base.  If  there  Byoir  five-man  research  depart-  niinimum,  and  all  subjective 


is  one  common  denominator  ment,  the  account  people  at  statements  are  attributed. 


among  Byoir  staffers  it  is  the 
fact  that  they’ve  had  newspa¬ 
per  experience. 


CB&A  stuff  themselves  with 
facts.  Their  job,  they  feel,  is  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about 


Consider  these  facts.  Of  the  the  client’s  business. 

110  persons  making  up  the  ad-  But  their  job  is  more  than  be  accurate,”  says 

ministrative,  writing,  editing  just  knowing  the  client’s  busi-  Stahr.  “While  we  may  at 
and  picture-taking  personnel,  78  ness.  The  Byoir  people  interpret  times  be  clever  —  and  we  hope 
have  backgrounds  in  newspaper  the  business  to  the  public,  and  often  are  —  we  do  not  wish 

or  press  association  woi'k,  their  in  so  doing  they  display  an  ex-  be  clever  at  the  expense  of 

experience  aggregating  599  traordinary  amount  of  creativi-  accuracy  or  reliability.” 
years  or  an  average  of  7%  ty  in  smelling  out,  sizing  up.  These  words  are  echoed  in  the 
years  per  person.  Almost  all  of  and  exploiting  events  and  ac-  39-page  CB&A  Style  Book, 
the  others  have  similar  qualifi-  tivities  that  make  for  news.  In  As  a  guide  to  style  the  CB4A 


Style  Guide 

“Our  aim  is  to  have  every 
editor  feel  that  he  can  depend 


the  others  have  similar  qualifi-  tivities  that  make  for  news.  In  As  a  guide  to  style  the  CB4A 
cation  as  to  background  in  effect,  the  CB&A  account  men  book  follows  the  format  of  most 
either  radio-television  or  gen-  and  staffers  look  upon  them-  newspaper  books.  It  has  sections 
eral  or  trade  magazine  work.  selves  as  a  sort  of  “third  arm”  on  captions,  punctuation,  capi* 
Among  those  who  “used  to  be  of  tbe  newspaper  city  editor,  talization,  abbreviation,  figures 
a  newspaperman  myself”  is  one  financial  editor,  women’s  page  and  numbers,  hypens,  and  apos- 
who  was  for  16  years  on  the  editor,  and  other  media  editors  trophes.  In  addition,  it  discusses 
Wall  Street  Journal;  another  a  to  whom  they  supply  material  such  public  relations’ style  prob- 
United  Press  bureau  manager  about  their  clients.  lems  as  datelines,  physical  ap- 


for  16  years;  two  photographers  „  r-  d  ¥•  -  - - -  —r-.,. 

who  were,  respectively,  21  years  City-Koom  Lines  Stahr-special  called  “Ripple® 

with  the  New  York  Sun  and  Though  CB&A  certainly  does  Yhe  Copy  Stream,”  which 

seven  years  with  the  New  York  not  look  like  a  newspaper  city  occasional  informal  bulletins 

Times;  a  man  who  was  for  five  room  —  actually,  every  account  on  writing, 
years  city  editor  of  the  Los  executive  works  in  his  own  quiet  When  a  piece  of  copy  draws 
Angeles  Examiner;  another  who  room  —  the  organization’s  pub-  appreciative  comment  from  pro- 
was  reporter,  city  editor  and  licity  effort  is  run  along  city-  fessional  newsmen,  CB&A  ex- 
then  managing  editor  of  a  room  lines.  About  the  only  per-  ecutives  feel  the  shop  is  meeting 
Tampa  paper  over  a  19-year  son  missing  in  the  picture  is  a  its  objective:  providing  conunu- 
period.  city  editor,  and  he’s  not  needed  nications  material  that  meets 

Byoir  executives  are  sold  on  because  the  account  execs  create  highest  professional  standards. 
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lems  as  datelines,  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  release  copy,  and 
a  Stahr-special  called  “Ripple® 


WOOD  MASTER  FLONGS*  PROVIDE: 


#  faster  press  starts  —  MINUTES  after  composing  room  lock>up. 

#  faster  replates  for  more  flexibility  in  handling  late  news. 

#  elimination  of  hand  packing  for  a  big  gain  in  man-hours 
available  for  color  routing,  flat  casting,  improved  main¬ 
tenance  of  machines,  etc. 

Wood  Master  Plongs*  are  NOT  experimental  mats.  They  are  used 
by  leading  daily  newspapers  across  the  country.  No  major  equipment 
changes  are  necessary  and  Master  Rongs*  can  be  used  interchange* 
ably  with  hand-packed  mats. 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Daily  Gives 
Full  Support 
To  Recreation 

By  Guy  Livingston 


Boston 

A  unique  public  service  pro¬ 
gram,  the  brainchild  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler’s  managing  editor, 
Hal  Clancy,  seeks  to  help  young¬ 
sters  become  physically  At. 

Called  “Boston  Traveler  Re¬ 
creation  Program,”  it’s  in  its 
first  year.  So  far  23  communi¬ 
ties  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
have  benefited  from  field  days, 
athletic  events,  water  sports, 
handiwork  activities,  with  cost 
to  the  Traveler  so  far  about 
$50,000. 

The  program  came  into  shape 
about  a  year  ago  when  reports 
on  physical  fitness  of  American 
youth  from  armed  forces  induc¬ 
tion  centers  brought  a  message 
from  President  Eisenhower  ask¬ 
ing  individuals  to  help  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  physical  tone  of 
today’s  youngsters.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  Dr.  Shane  McCarthy  of  Bos¬ 
ton  was  appointed  head  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  Citizens  Ad- 


$3,200,000 

in  bonds 

Voted  by  citizens 
to  take  care  of 

SHAWNEE’S 

Growth  as  an  industrial 
and  trade  center 
Including 

92,275,000  for  additional  water 
supply. 

9325,000  for  additional  sewers  In 
expanding  residential  sections. 
9600,000  for  additional  parking 
facilities  to  take  care  of  increase 
In  the  TrI-County  area  consum¬ 
ers  concentrating  their  buying 
In  Shawnee. 

Get  Your  share  of  the  buyers’ 
dollars  by  advertising  in  the 
SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 
which  serves  over  50,000  read¬ 
ers  in  this  prosperous  steadily 
expanding  market. 

USE  THE 

SHAWNEE 

NEWS-STAR 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  .  .  . 

Burke,  Kuipert  A  Mshoney,  Inc. 

New  Yerk.  Chleasn,  Atlanta,  Charlotte. 
Detroit.  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Oklahoma 
City.  San  Franslseo 


visory  Committee  on  the  Fitness 
of  American  Youth. 

The  Traveler  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  athletic  association  direc¬ 
tors  and  asked:  “How  can  we 
help  you?”  The  answer  was 
complex.  A  greater  recognition 
of  recreation  facilities  already 
offered  in  the  cities,  towns  and 
state  areas  was  sorely  needed. 
Recreation  needed,  of  all  things, 
to  be  publicized.  Many  young¬ 
sters  were  unaware  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  to  them  in  their  owm 
neighborhoods. 

Organization  was  needed  Mn 
many  places  and  so  was  athletic 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  public 
address  systems,  boats,  canoes, 
cameras,  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  many  items  that  the  Travel¬ 
er  paid  for  in  the  23  communi¬ 
ties. 

Then  there  were  prizes, 
grosses  of  baseballs,  ribbons, 
medals,  track  and  field  equip¬ 
ments  and  scores  of  other  things 
connected  with  running  field 
days,  including  ice  cream  and 
food. 

Benefit  Football  Came 

The  program  rapidly  became 
the  No.  1  project  of  the  Travel¬ 
er  staff,  w’ith  everybody  in  the 
city  room,  from  sports  depart¬ 
ment  to  drama  staff,  lending  a 
hand.  In  the  first  field  days, 
crowds  of  4,000  and  5,000  vrere 
racked  up  and  the  project  be¬ 
gan  to  mushroom  with  calls 
from  many  communities  pour¬ 
ing  in  asking  that  they  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

To  pay  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Boston  Traveler  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.  was  organized.  A  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man,  James  K. 
Donahue,  was  hired  as  program 
director  and  sponsorship  of  a 
professional  football  game  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  Giants  and 
the  Greenbay  Packers  was  set 
up  for  Sept.  6  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  Field.  Some  9,000  teen 
age  football  players  have  been 
invited  to  the  event.  It  is  hoped 
that  cost  of  the  program  for 
the  first  year  will  be  defrayed 
from  the  profits  of  the  game. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Standing  on  Their  Heads 

Atmospheric  inversion  has  been  blamed  for  smog  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  inversion  of  sentences  creates  a  kind 
of  linguistic  smog  that  puts  the  reader  to  work  sorting 
out  the  disarranged  words,  causes  his  eyes  to  smart, 
and  perhaps  makes  him  wish  he  were  reading  some¬ 
thing  else.  I 

A  desperate  straining  for  variety  in  sentence-struc-  j 
ture  seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  it  all.  Tired  of  start¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  and  adding  the  predicate,  some 
writers  make  a  mighty  effort  and  jump  right  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  smog. 

Commonly  they  grab  a  hapless  auxiliary  verb  by  the 
ears,  yank  it  out  of  the  protective  shadow  of  its  prin-  j 
cipal,  and  plop  it  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  L 
Like  this:  “Encouraging  the  United  States  were  Britain  I 

and  France.”  The  normal,  painless  way  to  say  this  is  ? 

“Britain  and  France  were  encouraging  the  United 
States”;  or,  passively,  “The  United  States  was  being 
encouraged  by  Britain  and  France.” 

The  usual  word-order  has  been  varied  by  moving 
encouraging  up  front,  but  the  variety  may  have  been 
gained  at  too  high  a  price.  Americans,  unlike  Germans 
and  ancient  Romans,  are  not  used  to  holding  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  sentence  in  suspension  until  the  other  pieces 
of  the  jigsaw  puzzle  have  come  along,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  get  use  to  it.  Inversion  is  not 
wrong;  it  is  just  pathetically  overdone  in  newswriting. 

Versifiers  have  an  excuse  for  this  kind  of  thing,  when 
they  find  it  necessary  to  place  the  word  with  the  desired 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  line,  regardless  of  how  the 
chips  fall.  But  these  fellows  at  least  can  plead  poetic 
license. 

I  once  asked  a  fellow  who  wrote,  “Hiring  the  men  will 
be  ranchers  in  the  vicinity”  whether  he  had  a  license 
to  mangle  prose,  but  he  only  reddened  and  fell  silent. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  he  amended  the  sentence  to, 
“The  men  will  be  hired  by  ranchers  in  the  vicinity.” 

Stuff  like  “Damaged  were  the  cars  of  two  motorists” 
and  “Suffering  minor  injuries  in  the  crash  was  his  wife, 
Viola”  and  “Caught  in  a  school  during  the  explosion 
were  twenty  girls”  are  not  only  gawky  but  inexcusable. 
They  call  to  mind  the  line  from  Wolcott  Gibbs’  classic 
satire  on  the  early  Time:  “Backward  ran  sentences  until 
reeled  the  mind.”  No  word-mincer,  Gibbs. 

Sometimes  reporters  start  sentences  with  auxiliary 
verbs  only  because  they  think  there  is  no  other  way  out 
when  introducing  a  series  of  names:  “Passing  their  inter¬ 
mediate  tests  were  George  Simms,  Ernest  Worth,  Alben 
Smith,  Nelson  Raddle,  and  Alex  Jones.”  But  there  is 
another  way  out:  “Those  who  passed  their  intermediate 
tests  were.  .  .”  (“Intermediate  tests  were  passed  by.  .  .” 
is  possible,  but  it  is  a  clumsy  use  of  the  passive.) 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  emphasis  is  acquired 
by  a  word  that  is  taken  out  of  its  normal  position  in  a 
sentence.  When  a  sentence  is  disarranged  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  gain  variety  in  its  structure,  the  effect 
may  be  awkward.  The  reader  gets  an  impression  of  em¬ 
phasis  where  emphasis  makes  no  sense.  Better  methods 
are  available  for  structural  variety,  such  as  beginning 
with  subordinate  elements. 

The  uprooted  word  is  not  always  an  auxiliary  verb; 
it  may  be  an  adjective,  as  in  “Responsible  for  handling 
all  cultural  questions  is  a  key  member  of  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.”  But  there  is  still  no  good  reason  for 
standing  a  sentence  like  this  on  its  head. 

*  •  * 

L.  E.  Hunt  of  the  Stockton  Record  copydesk  believes 
the  time  has  come  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  cliche 
all  walks  of  life.  It’s  not  as  comprehensive  as  it  seems, 
for  it  excludes  the  carriage  trade.  And,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
points  out,  who’s  walking  these  days? 
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Youle  Sells 
2  Papers  to 
Hayhow  Firm 

Savanna,  Ill. 

The  Savanna  Timea-Joumal 
has  been  sold  to  a  group  of  in¬ 
vestors  headed  by  E‘.  C.  Hay- 
how,  publisher  of  the  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  News.  The  same 
group  also  has  assumed  control 
of  the  Gaiena  (Ill.)  Gazette  and 
Advertiser  on  a  lease  with  pur¬ 
chase  option. 

The  Times-Joumal  is  the  only 
daily  newspaper  published  in 
Carroll  County,  Ill.  The  Gazette 
and  Advertiser,  a  semi-weekly, 
founded  in  1834,  is  the  second 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  state. 
Both  have  been  published  by 
Clint  Youle,  Chicago  meterolo- 
gist  and  NBC-TV  weathercast- 
er,  for  the  past  three  years. 

David  T.  Hayhow,  son  of  the 
Hillsdale  publisher,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  publisher  of  the 
Illinois  properties.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Michigan  State 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  The  Dial  Agency,  De¬ 
troit 

*  «  V 

Additional  recent  transactions 
in  the  newspaper  field: 

LaPorte  City,  Iowa 

Tom  Downing  and  Robert 
Roberts  have  purchased  the  La¬ 
Porte  City  Progress-R  eview 
from  Leon  Barnes,  John  Feul- 
ing,  Harry  Trinkle  and  Don 
Reid.  Jim  Foster,  who  managed 
the  property,  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans. 

Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Robei'ts 
were  employed  on  the  Guthrie 
Center  twin  weeklies  before  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  PR. 

Herman  Koch,  Sioux  City 
newspaper  broker,  arranged  the 
sale. 

*  «  « 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Chet  Bowline 
have  sold  the  Hope  (Kas.)  Dis¬ 
patch  to  Burt  Doze,  publisher 
of  the  Gypsum  (Kas.)  Advocate, 
the  McPherson  (Kas.)  News 
snd  the  Inman  (Kas.)  Review. 

*  «  • 

Delphos,  Ohio 

James  Temple  purchased  the 
Antwerp  Bee  Argus.  He  was 
mrmerly  publisher  of  the  Ttoin 
UUy  N ewa  at  Baltimore  for  four 
years  and  worked  on  newspa- 
pera  at  Sandusky,  Montpelier 
And  Oxford. 


Executives  Buy  Weekly 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sale  of  the  104-year-old  Hud¬ 
son  weekly  Star-Observer  was 
announced  by  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Ward. 

Mrs.  Ward,  wife  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brown  &  Bigelow,  St. 
Paul  advertising  specialties 
house,  said  the  entire  stock  in 
the  firm  had  been  sold  to  a  new 
corporation  headed  by  Willis  H. 
Miller,  president,  and  Floyd  C. 
Olson,  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  editor  of 
the  paper  for  six  years  and  on 
its  staff  since  1940.  Mr.  Olson 
has  been  with  the  Star-Observer 
since  1950  and  is  advertising 
manager.  Mrs.  Ward  purchased 
the  paper  in  1952  from  Clarence 
J.  Reiter. 

During  her  six  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  paper  increased  in 


size  from  8  to  12  and  14  pages 
weekly.  The  Star-Observer  was 
founded  in  1854  and  is  the  oldest 
business  institution  in  Hudson. 

V  *  « 

The  Hartford  (Kas.)  Times 
has  been  sold  to  Howard  Holtz 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  0.  Rit¬ 
ter,  publishers  of  the  newspaper 
since  1947.  Holtz  has  been  on 
the  mechanical  staff  of  the 
Burlington  (Kas.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  which  prints  the  Times, 
since  1936. 

• 

Weeklies  Merge 

Natick,  Mass. 

The  Suburban  Free  Press 
bought  the  29-year-old  Norfolk 
County  Recorder  last  week.  Both 
papers  will  be  published  in  a 
single  edition  under  the  banner 
Suburban  Free  Press  and  the 
County  Recorder. 


Station  Owner 
Purchases  Weekly 

Canton,  N.  C. 

Merger  of  the  Canton  Enter¬ 
prise,  a  54-year-old  weekly 
newspaper,  and  radio  station 
WWIT  was  announced  this 
week. 

Western  North  Carolina 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  the /Station,  has  secured  an 
option  to  purchase  the  newspa¬ 
per  from  Harley  E.  Wright,  who 
has  been  the  publisher  since 
1922. 

Beverley  M.  Middleton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Western  North  Carolina 
Broadcasters,  said  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper  will  be 
erected  and  additional  person¬ 
nel  will  be  employed  to  help  ex¬ 
pand  the  paper. 


SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 

San  Diego’s  1957  drugstore  sales  totaled  $36,074,000.00  bigger  than  — 

I  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  .  S33.SS9,000  PORTLAND,  OREGON  .  .  .  $26,390,000 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ....  S30,S9S,000  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  .  .  .  $28,993,000 

Sell  the  San  Diego  market  through  The  Sam  Diego  llniom  and  Evening  Tribune. 
i  Combined  daily  circulation:  over  200,000!  84.4%  readership  —  unduplicated. 

I  SALtS  tSTIMATCS:  COPYRIGHT  1958  SALCS  MANAGEMCNT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  ROWER 

I  Union  *  EVENING  Tribune 

1 

Ring  M  ot  Truth" 

COPLEY  N  E WSPAPERS 

15  "Hometown"  Nowspopors  covoring  Son  Diogo,  California  —  Northern  lllinoi*  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC, 
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A  flurry  of 
hilarity  is  coming 
your  way  .  .  . 
with  the  new  look 
in  comic  paneis! 


STARTS  OCT.  6 

Another  great  new  comic  from 


n 


l^^yndicate 

N»w  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Plnntylvania  6-4000 


Reporter  Gets 
A  Lift  From 
School  Chief 

Bryce  Miller,  United  Press 
International,  was  never  thrown 
out  of  school  until  a  week  apro. 
It  happened  at  Little  Rock  and 
here’s  his  report  of  the  incident 
to  Harry  Ferguson,  UPI  execu¬ 
tive  editor: 

“I  was  tipped  that  some 
negroes  were  in  the  office  of 
school  superintendent  Virgil  T. 
Blossom  and  I  ran  out  of  the 
bureau  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  I  had  a  camera  and  on  the 
way  I  picked  up  Johnny  Jenkins 
to  help  me. 

“There  were  about  a  dozen 
negroes  in  the  waiting  room, 
but  I  went  straight  through  an 
open  door  into  Blossom’s  office. 
He  ordered  me  out,  so  I  went 
back  to  the  waiting  room  and 
started  to  interview  the  negroes. 
Jenkins  began  shooting  pictures. 

“Somebody  told  Blossom  we 
were  interviewing  the  negroes 
and  he  came  storming  out.  He 
grabbed  Jenkins  and  threw  him 
out.  I  was  squatting  down  talk¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  negroes  when 
Blossom  grabbed  me  by  the  seat 
of  the  pants  and  the  neck  and 
threw  me  out. 

“I  am  five  feet,  eleven  and 
weigh  180.  Blossom  is  several 
inches  taller  than  I  am  and 
probably  weighs  in  at  240  to  250. 
He  tossed  me  like  a  ping  pong 
ball.  Jenkins  was  outside  and 
moaning  so  I  decided  to  go  back 
in  and  get  tossed  out  again  in 
an  attempt  to  get  some  pictures. 

“Blossom  had  cooled  off  by 
now  and  apologized.  He  said  he 
was  under  pressure.  At  a  news 
conference  later  that  evening  he 
denied  “physical  contact."  He 
said  he  might  have  grabbed  my 
arm  and  the  seat  of  my  pants 
to  lift  me  up,  but  he  denied 
using  any  “real  force.”  That’s 
his  story,  not  mine. 

“Later  in  the  day  I  got  calls 
from  two  lawyers  wanting  to 
handle  a  suit  against  Blossom. 
No  suit. 

“Well,  I  guess  it’s  started 
again  here  in  Little  Rock.  Last 
year  I  had  a  new  shirt  ripped 
off.  The  next  day  I  got  some 
bruised  ribs,  skinned  knees  and 
ruined  a  suit  when  knocked 
down  by  a  crowd.  A  policeman 
started  shooting  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  at  some  fleeing  negroes  who 
had  got  into  an  argument  with 
some  white  men  in  a  drive-in 
restaurant.  I  understand  Jack 
Fox  (U.P.I.  Roving  Reporter) 
just  got  back  from  Lebanon. 
Did  you  brief  him  on  what  he’s 
getting  into  down  here?" 


TOP  O'  THE  NEWS— Steelwork  frame  of  the  l8-$tory  addition  to  th« 
New  York  News  Building  on  East  42nd  Street  has  been  completed  ie 
$20,000,000  office  expansion  program. 


S  Ways  Patty  Hyde 

(Continued  from  page  18)  (Continued  from  page  38) 


Starting  as  a  messenger  he 
worked  up  through  the  agency 
ranks  as  account  executive  to 
his  present  position  of  executive 
vicepresident.  He  has  supervised 
such  accounts  as  New  York 
Telephone,  DuPont,  General 
Electric,  Continental  Can,  B.  F. 
Goodrich,  and  United  States 
Steel.  These  are  among  the  top 
accounts  of  BBDO  today,  bring¬ 
ing  its  annual  billing  up  to  the 
“over  $200,000,000”  mark. 

What  pleases  Mr.  Danforth 
most  is  that  the  major  share  of 
the  agency’s  continuing  growth 
comes  from  increased  appro¬ 
priations  from  old  and  faithful 
— and  that  means,  satisfied — 
clients. 

That’s  what  he  wants  to  see 
more  of  throughout  the  entire 
advertising  agency  field.  That’s 
why  he  devotes  so  much  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  4-A’s. 

Mr.  Danforth  followed  tradi- 
tfonal  practice  in  serving  last 
year  as  the  4-A’s  vicechairman. 
Last  April  he  moved  up  to  chair¬ 
man  succeeding  Melvin  Brorby, 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Chicago. 


women’s  fields,  publicity  and 
public  relations,  advanced  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  critical  writing, 
news-writing,  evolution  of  the 
feature  article,  the  magazine 
and  public  opinion,  journalistic 
style,  editing,  supervision  of 
student  publications,  and  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching.  To  keep  her 
hand  in  she  spent  many  sum¬ 
mers  as  a  working  newspaper¬ 
woman,  as  editor  of  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  writing  publicity,  or 
in  advertising  agencies. 

As  emeritus  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  Patty  steps 
into  a  new  life  of  free-lance  and 
advisory  work,  world  travel,  and 
housewifery  in  the  Hyde  home 
at  107  Roby  Road  in  Madison. 
She  intends  to  continue  work 
with  the  correspondence  study 
courses  for  USAFI  which  she 
has  directed  since  1944. 

On  Sept.  26  the  Hydes  will 
sail  on  the  Cunard  liner  Parthis 
for  four  months  in  Europe. 
They  have  a  date  in  Naples 
next  New  Year’s  Eve  with  » 
former  student,  and  they 
pect  to  meet  other  students  as 
they  travel  from  country  t® 
country  on  their  tour. 
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the  calories  in  the  cereal  and  milk  serving 
are  well  balanced  and  low  in  fat 


In  the  light  of  the  modern  trend  toward  less  fat  in 
the  diet  and  for  quick  and  lasting  energy  foods,  the 
calories  in  the  cereal  and  milk  serving  merit  con¬ 
sideration.  Both  the  cereal  and  the  milk  contribute 
well-balanced  nourishment. 


This  serving  provides  quick  and  lasting  energy,  is 
low  in  fat,  and  is  a  good  source  of  many  nutrients  as 
shown  in  the  table  below.  It  furnishes  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  daily  needs  of  protein,  important  B 
vitamins,  and  essential  minerals.  Served  with  nonfat 
milk,  the  fat  content  is  very  low.  * 


nutritive 
composition 
of  average 
cereal  serving 


Cereal,  1  oz. 

Whole  Milk,  4  oz.  Cereal**  Whole  Milk  Sugar 

Sugar,  1  teaspoon  1  oz.  4  oz.  1  teaspoon 

CALORIES .  203  1  04  83  16 

PROTEIN .  7.3  gm.  3.1  gm.  4.2  gm. 

FAT .  5.3  gm.  0.6  gm.  4.7  gm.* 

CARBOHYDRATE .  32.2  gm.  22  gm.  6.0  gm.  4.2  gm. 

CALCIUM . 0.169  gm.  0.025  gm.  0.144  gm. 

IRON .  1.5  mg.  1.4  mg.  0.1  mg. 

VITAMIN  A .  195  1.  U.  -  195  I.  U. 

THIAMINE .  0.16  mg.  0.12  mg.  0.04  mg. 

RIBOFLAVIN .  0.25  mg.  0.04  mg.  0.21  mg. 

NIACIN .  1.4  mg.  1.3  mg.  0.1  mg. 

ASCORBIC  ACID .  1.5  mg.  —  1.5  mg. 

CHOLESTEROL .  16.4  mg.  0  16.4  mg.* 

*Nonfat  (skim)  milk,  4  oz.,  reduces  the  Fat  value  to  0.1  gm.  and  the  Cholesterol  value  to  0.3S  mg. 
**Based  on  composite  average  of  breakfast  cereals  on  dry  weight  basis. 


Bowtt,  A.  deP.,  and  Church,  C.F.:  Food  Valuet  of  Portions  Commonly  Used.  8th  ed.  Philadelphia:  A.  deP.  Bowes,  1956. 
Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  The  Nutritional  Contribution  of  Breakfast  Cereals.  Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1956. 

Hayes,  O.  B.,  and  Bose,  G.  K.:  Supplementary  Food  Composition  Table.  J.  Am.  Dietet.  A.  33:26,  1957. 
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Newark  News 
To  Celebrate 
Its  75th  Year 


Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Newark  Evening  News 
on  Sept.  21  will  commemorate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  with  a  special  issue 
culminating  seven  months  of 
editorial  preparation. 

Planned  as  part  of  the  largest 
single  issue  in  the  history  of 
the  newspaper,  the  anniversary 
section  was  produced  under  the 
dii-ection  of  Henry  G.  Coit,  city 
editor,  with  almost  every  mem- 


Texas  Papers 
Average  5  Job 
Spots  a  Year 


Lubbock,  Tex. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  jobs 
on  Texas  daily  newspapers,  a 
survey  completed  by  the  Texas 
Tech  Journalism  Department 
shows. 

Twenty-seven  dailies,  rang¬ 
ing  from  3,600  to  more  than 
250,000  circulation,  reported  a 
FAMILY  SUCCESSION — From  left-  to  right:  the  late  Wallace  M.  total  of  137  staff  openings  per 
Scudder,  Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher,  and  Edward  W.  Scudder  Jr.,  year  for  an  average  of  five  per 
president,  of  the  Newark  News.  newsnaner.  Laree  naners  with 


editor,  with  almost  every  mem-  Later,  Nathaniel  Scudder,  1935 — Circulation,  hit  in  de- 

ber  of  the  city  staff  contributing,  with  John  Patterson,  signed  pression  years,  at  132,000. 

Hundreds  of  pages  of  old  New  Jersey  into  the  Union  and  1936— Climb  resumes,  circu-  io  ooo'class  averae^  6*  ne^VM^ 

issues  were  rephotographed  and  then  seiwed  with  George  Wash-  lation  rises  to  138,000.  ,,  Ho  roc  owraireH 

enlarged  to  obtain  material,  ington’s  army  as  a  colonel.  1946 — With  purchase  of  Sun-  ® ^  nnon^r 

Many  advertisers  whose  copy  Killed  in  the  Battle  of  Mon-  day  Call,  News  re-enters  Sun-  ®  ^  ^  ^  ? 

appeared  in  the  first  issue  on  mouth,  he  was  the  only  member  day  field.  ,rToHfnronH 

Sept.  1, 1883,  will  be  represented  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  1947 — Radio  station  WNJR  j 

in  the  anniversary  issue,  some  die  in  action  during  the  Revolu-  purchased. 

reprinting  their  original  ads.  tionary  War.  1949 — Three  stories  added  to  “mover  o  , 

The  News’  circulation  has  ^  ,  newspaper  plant.  ™ 

grown  from  the  8,044  daily  of  Expansion  Record  1950  _  Richard  B.  Scudder  newspaper  per  year, 

its  first  issues  to  today’s  daily  The  history  of  the  newspaper  named  publisher  and  Edward  ,,  ,  i  ^  . 

average  of  more  than  290,000.  as  indicated  in  the  following  W.  Scudder  Jr.  named  presi-  ?  ,  ®  .  ij 

The  Sunday  edition  exceeds  chronology  shows  steady  prog-  dent;  circulation  at  257,000.  ^  ouina  ism  ep  p  .■ 

350,000  copies.  ress  and  expansion.  1953-Edward  W.  Scudder 


Newark  News.  newspaper.  Large  papers  with 

1935-Circulation,  hit  in  de-  circulations  in  excess  of  91,000 

ession  years,  at  132,000.  ^ 

1.  per  yeai*.  Papers  in  the  30,000- 

hinn  ri<5P<5^r>  circu-  averaj^ed  6  per  year 

1QAR  ’J  rg  while  small  dailies  averaged 

1946 — With  purchase  of  Sun-  _ _ _ 

„  Poll  Snn-  slightly  more  than  one  opening. 


The  News’  circulation  has 
grown  from  the  8,044  daily  of 
its  first  issues  to  today’s  daily 


^  In  the  neld  of  newspaper  ad- 

p  ..  ...  st-xTiTj  veiiising  24  small,  medium  and 

1947-Radio  station  WNJR  dailies  repor^d  an  annual 

'l949-fhree  stories  added  to 

ewspaper  plant.  ™ 

1950  -  Richard  B.  Scudder  newspaper  per  year. 

J  ui-  i.  J  iTj  A  Editors  were  in  agreement 
amed  publisher  and  Edward  .  ,  .  seauence  in 

r.  Scudder  Jr.  named  presi-  r  n 

4-.  of  orr  AAA  a  Journalism  Department  would 


350,000  copies.  ress  and  expansion.  1953-Edward  W.  Scudder 

^  .  1893— Moved  from  original  dies;  WNJR  sold;  radio  station  Editing,  Courts  ^nd  Govem- 

Old  New  Jersey  Family  two-story  plant  to  four-story  WVNJ  purchased  Reporting  VZTl 

From  the  day  that  Wallace  building  at  present  site.  1956  —  Adjacent  properties  „  Wow  pHimr 

M.  Scudder,  Harry  Abbott  Steel  1901 — Publication  started  of  purchased  for  possible  future  f' 

and  Lawrence  S.  Mott  founded  Sunday  paper.  expansion.  saw  the  value  of  such  cou^ 

the  paper,  the  News  has  con-  1903 — Circulation  almost  54,-  w  u  -h  r  ti,  rinp 

tinned  to  develop  and  expand  000.  Reporting  the  Fine 

until  today’s  editorial  staff  num-  1905 — Stock  interest  acquired  Lloyd  M.  F'elmly,  w'hobMame  .  rwa! 

bers  more  than  250  persons  in  in  Newark  Sunday  Call;  own  managing  editor  in  1933  as-  As  to  the  journalist  s  li^ral 

10  offices  throughout  the  state  Sunday  venture  ends.  the  additional  post  of  education,  editors  regarded  Eng- 

and  in  New  York  and  Wash-  1911-Edward  W.  Scudder,  T  i  h  PwS 

ington.  son  of  founder,  becomes  editor.  Arthur  J.  Sinnott  in  1944.  The  ence  and  Natural  and  Physical 

Mr.  Mott  left  the  paper  192.5-Format  changed  from  paper  s  generd  manager  is  Science  as  necessities 
several  months  after  its  incep-  7  to  8  columns;  comic  strips,  .  majority  (71%)  of  di 

tion  to  return  to  Trenton,  where  sports  editions  added;  four-  held  that  post  since  1936,  when  tors  want  reporters  who  can 

he  had  founded  the  Trenton  story  addition  built  to  plant;  he  succeeded  Eugene  Farrell  take  pictures. 

Times,  and  Mr.  Steel  retired  in  circulation  at  112,000.  .  D^i^ted  originally  as  an  • 

1903,  leaving  Mr.  Scudder  as  1929  -  Present  plant  con-  f  AIVA  Rpnort  OB 

sole  owner  of  the  News.  structed.  the  public/’  the  News  began  to  ANA  l88U^ 

The  first  member  of  the  1931-Wallace  M.  Scudder  f Network  ‘Proof’  Setup 

Scudder  family,  Richard  Betts  dies;  Edward  W.  Scudder  named  ^  .f^  “How  can  an  advertiser  be 

Scudder,  settled  in  N.»  puj.isher;  circulation  at  156,-  “wfL ^Xn^ rcar:bly“u“  ttt^et- 

many,  Russia  and  on  the  Amer-  programs  and  commercials  haie 
n  ican  front.  appeared  as  ordered;  or  if  thev 

//  you  now  have  a  good  representative—  News  reporters  also  were  have  not  appeared,  that  he 

m  vrith  Pershing’s  expedition  received  credit  for  the  inter- 

COIVGRATUliATIO^S*  against  Pancho  Villa  and  be-  ruption?” 

hind  Mexican  lines  with  Villa  Data  to  answer  this  question. 

If  YOU  do  not -  himself  and  with  Zapata,  the  often  raised  at  meetings  of  the 

^  Indian  rebel  leader.  They  were  Association  of  National  Adver- 

SOliMC/MTATMONIS  •  at  the  Versailles  conference  tisers,  has  been  compiled  by 

after  World  War  I,  with  the  the  ANA  Budget  Control  Conr 

Dll  DU  D  cEtALDi.  rV“l  lAOHP  assault  forces  on  D-Day  in  mittee  in  cooperation  with  W 

Itfllil  B  111.  •  .  .  ^rtkiAin  I  I  k-il  II I  Irt  AKI  World  War  II,  with  Gen.  Mac-  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  network 

IfinilCllK*  LHhJ  MwLUkxAN  Arthur  on  his  return  to  the  The  Committee's  report 

nliLLlllAll  <Pu6CiJU%»  ^thxAxtniattvii  ^inet  fgoi  Philippines,  on  the  battleship  entitled  “Proof-of-Performan« 

Missouri  at  the  Japanese  sur-  Affidavits  —  Network  Auditing 

NEW  YORK  CITY  17 — 141  EAST  44TH  STREET  •  OXFORD  7-0821  render,  at  the  war  crimes  trial  and  Control  Procedures,”  de 

CHICAGO  1 — 360  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CENTRAL  6-3328  at  Nuemberg,  in  1945,  in  Mos-  scribes  and  compares  the  au^ 

LOS  ANGELES  48 — 8217  BEVERLY  BLVD.  •  WEBSTER  8-3206  cow  for  the  foreign  ministers  practices  and  controls  exercised 

Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers  conference  two  years  later,  at  by  each  network  and  is  n®* 

within  500  miles  of  yew  York  City  the  Inchon  invasion  of  Korea,  available  from  ANA  head- 

at  the  1955  summit  parley.  quarters  for  $2.00. 
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//  you  now  have  a  good  representativi 

COXGR  ATULATIOIVS ! 

If  you  do  not — 

SOLICITATIONS! 


BJLPH  L.  *“^1^.,. 

MlIlUGill-  . 


RALPH  P. 

MULUGAN 


OlUfjlJlUnll  ^Inet  rgoi 

NEW  YORK  CITY  17 - 141  EAST  44TH  STREET  •  OXFORD  7-0821 

CHICAGO  1 - 360  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CENTRAL  6-3328 

LOS  ANGELES  48 - 8217  BEVERLY  BLVD.  •  WEBSTER  8-3206 

Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  New  York  City 
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Two  iludanl*,  who  hold  scholarships  awarded  by  American  business,  stop 
to  talk  to  Dr.  Howard  R.  Bowen,  president  of  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa.  (L.  to  R.)  Dr.  Bowen;  Janet  Kispert  of  Stillwater,  Minnesota;  and 


Roger  Soderberg  of  Elgin,  Illinois.  Says  Dr.  Bowen:  "With  its  help  to 
colleges  and  students,  business  is  assuring  a  future  source  of  leaders— 
not  for  itself  alone,  but  for  every  phase  of  American  life.” 


WHY  SHOULD  BUSINESS  HELP 
COLLEGES  AND  STUDENTS? 


College  educations  cost  more  today,  too! 
In  fact,  for  many  young  men  and  women 
—and  for  their  parents— the  increasing 
cost  of  a  college  education  has  become  a 
major  problem.  And  small,  privately- 
financed  colleges  also  have  found  them¬ 
selves  threatened  by  rising  costs.  Yet  it 
is  vitally  important  to  America’s  future 
that  our  young  people  be  well  educated. 

To  help  promising  students  and  small 
colleges,  we  and  other  American  com¬ 
panies  have  taken  steps  to  give  financial 
aid.  Standard  Oil,  for  example,  has  made 
funds  available  which  provide  for  34 
graduate  fellowships  and  undergraduate 
scholarships  in  science  and  engineering. 
Four-year  scholarships  awarded  through 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora¬ 


tion  also  are  included  in  this  program. 
Thirteen  students  now  are  attending 
school  on  these  scholarships.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  grants  are  made  to  schools  chosen 
by  the  Merit  Scholarship  winners. 

In  addition.  Standard  Oil  has  made 
funds  available  from  which  $175,000  is 
paid  yearly  to  aid  privately-financed  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  in  the  Midwest  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states. 

At  Standard  Oil,  where  so  much  of  our 
planning  concerns  the  future,  we  believe 
there  are  few  things  more  vital  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  our  democratic,  free-enterprise 
system  than  a  well-educated  public. 
That’s  why  we  provide  for  substantial 
financial  aid  to  both  colleges  and  students. 


What  makes 
a  company 
a  good  citizen? 


One  way  of  judging  a  company’s  citizenship  is  by  its 
concern  for  the  future— not  for  itself  alone,  but  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  With  business  and  colleges 
working  together  to  build  a  stronger,  more  secure 
America  through  education,  a  brighter  future  is 
assured  for  us  alL 


Dr.  Lauranc*  M.  Gould,  president,  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota:  "If  it  were  not 
for  financial  help  from  business  organizations, 
many  capable  students  would  be  denied  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  The  far-sighted  companies  giv¬ 
ing  this  aid  are  helping  to  conserve  one  of  our 
most  valuable  natural  resources.” 


Charles  liocli  of  Chicago,  National  Merit  Schol¬ 
arship  winner,  and  phyaics  major  at  Notre 
Dame:  "Business  is  helping  to  make  it  possible 
for  many  people  to  continue  their  education.  Its 
concern  for  students  and  coUegee  shows  •  reel 
long-range  interest  in  national  welfare.” 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 


THB  SIGN  or  PROOKX88.,« 
THROUGH  RESEARCH 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Sheldon  Wesson,  news  bureau 
chief  for  Fairchild  Publications 
in  Japan,  is  making  a  two  months 
trip  to  the  United  States  this  Fall. 
He  arrives  in  San  Francisco  Nov. 
1  and  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  New  York,  returning  to  Japan 
the  latter  part  of  December. 


A  group  of  12  Spanish  food 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who 
are  in  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  will  visit 
Fairchild  Publications  next  Tues¬ 
day  for  a  panel  discussion  of 
food  industry  practices  with 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  execu¬ 
tives. 


Robert  Johnston,  Philadelphia 
bureau  chief  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Belgium 
and  France  with  the  party  of  40 
Philco  Corp.  air  conditioning 
dealers.  He  arrives  back  home 
on  Sept.  9. 


Advertisers  are  using  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  ROP  color  in 
the  Fairchild  Publications.  More 
than  300  ROP  color  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  run  since  color 
was  made  available  in  June,  1957. 


June  marked  the  first  month 
during  1958  in  which  manufac¬ 
turers  shipments  of  major  ap¬ 
pliances  were  higher  than  the 
comparable  month  in  1957,  the 
Research  Department  of  Fairchild 
Publications  reports.  The  June  in¬ 
dex  figure  was  up  5.9  per  cent. 


Walter  Raymond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  WEAR  MAGAZINE  acted 
as  moderator  at  a  special  forum 
on  The  Future  of  the  Independent 
Men’s  Wear  Retailer  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers  in  Asheville  this  week. 
Bernard  Frank  also  attended  the 
convention  to  report  its  proceed¬ 
ings  for  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  publishing, 
chalked  up  its  largest  month  in 
advertising  linage  during  August. 
Space  was  boosted  by  occasion  of 
annual  Wescon  show  in  California 
and  the  volume  of  business  was 
more  than  three  times  that  for  I 
last  year. 

FAIRCHILD  I 

Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Publi$han  of  | 

Dolly  Nowt  Record,  Supormorkot  Nawt,  I 
Womon'i  Woor  Doily,  Electronic  Newt,  j 
Home  Fumiihingt  Doily,  Directories,  I 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 
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New  Assignments 
On  Carolina  Paper 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Albert  Stroud  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Kinston  Daily 
Free  Press  and  J.  P.  Strother 
is  associate  editor,  in  changes 
announced  at  the  annual  di¬ 
rectors  meeting. 

Galt  Braxton  retains  the  title 
of  president,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mrs.  Braxton  is 
chaii-man  of  the  Board.  Frank 
Horton,  treasurer,  has  been 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Stroud  had  been  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  assistant 
GM.  Mr.  Strother,  managing 
editor  for  15  years,  is  succeeded 
in  that  post  by  Jim  Register, 
news  editor  the  past  five  years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Anderson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Transylvania 
Times  at  Brevard — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Warner,  former  editor 
of  the  weekly  Summit  County 
Democrat,  Akron,  Ohio — now  an 
Eagleton  Fellow  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Hfi  ilH 

James  T.  Golden,  medical 
and  science  writer  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer — re¬ 
signed  to  free-lance. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Andrews,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  —  to 
Grand  Rapids  division  of  Lear, 
Inc.,  as  assistant  advertising 
and  public  relations  manager. 

#  «  41 

George  Clarke,  publisher  of 
the  Harrison  (Neb.)  Sun  — 
elected  president  of  the  Western 
Nebraska  District  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Melvin  Mencher,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee — appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  *  if 

Richard  E.  Campbell,  former 
manager-editor  of  the  Juneau 
(Alaska)  Independent — to  edi¬ 
tor-manager  of  the  Roanoke- 

Chowan  (N.  C.)  News-Times  at 

Rich  Square. 

*  *  ^ 

Maylor  Nicholson,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  reporter 
— to  active  service  with  the  air 
force. 

4c  4c  * 

Al  Hoffman — to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star,  succeeding  Claude 
Rose,  now  publicity  director  of 
Hartwick  College,  Oneonta. 


Robert  Herron,  formerly 
with  the  Murphysboro  (Ill.) 
Southern  Illinoisan  —  succeeds 
Russ  Herron  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter  editorial  staff.  Russ  Herron 
has  joined  the  PR  staff  of 
Eastern  Illinois  University  at 
Charleston. 

4c  4(  4c 

Bill  Veis,  former  editor  of 
La  Canada  (Calif.)  Sun  —  to 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
replacing  reporter  Jack  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  who  has  moved  to  city 
hall.  Mr.  McCurdy  replaces 
Dick  Doyle — ^to  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  publications  at  Glen¬ 
dale  Unified  School  District. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Ellison,  11-year 
staffer  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel — 
now  business  editor  of  the 
papers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  E.  Glover,  special 
assignments  reporter  who  has 
been  with  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 


Daily  News  since  1951 — now  | 
assistant  managing  editor. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  Theskin,  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  editorial  department  for 
14  years — to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Ryan  Sanders  —  succeeds 
Homer  Hacker  as  head  of  the 
photographic  and  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Sanders  was 
formerly  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution.  Mr. 
Hacker  was  named  promotion 
manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.  I 

Dick  Wilbur,  former  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
staffer  in  1940-41 — rejoined  the 
staff  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  after  working  on 
several  New  Mexico  papers  for 
the  past  few  years.  Jean  R. 
Lauer,  News  staff  writer  for 
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mention 


the  past  year — now  society  edi-  Press  and  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  assigne 

tor,  succeeding  Elizabeth  Plain  Dealer— to  promotion  },eaith  news. 

Wyner,  who  this  week  married  manager  of  the  American  Gas 
James  F,  Cox  Jr.,  PR  executive  Association  in  New  York.  John  H. 

in  San  Francisco.  2  .  the  Clarksbv 

*  *  *  Robert  W.  Cop^an,  former  ^^a^_^lecte 

James  Milligan,  former  ad-  managing  editor  of  the  Cinctn-  Vire-in 


Marvin  Miles,  formerly  avia- ' 
tion  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times — now  space  and  ' 
aviation  editor.  Harry  Nelson,  j 
general  assignments  reporter —  i 
now  assigned  to  medical  and 


John  H.  Martin,  editor  of 
the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
gram — elected  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Associated 


vertising  representative  of  the  nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  —  to  pj.gsg  Association. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-  chief  of  the  information  and  *  *  ’  *  ' 

Journal  —  to  the  Goldsboro  education  section  of  the  Ohio  ^  M.  Pollander,  for  the  past 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus  as  ad  State  Natural  Resources  De-  years  member  of  the  Univer- 
manager.  Bill  Wooters,  mem-  partment.  gj^y  North  Carolina  journal- 

ber  of  the  H-J  ad  staff  for  two  *  *  *  ism  faculty — to  advertising  con- 

years — now  national  ad  mana-  Kenneth  S.  EoEnf,  managing  gujt^nt  to  the  Norfolk  (Va  ) 
ger.  editor  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  virginian-Pilot,  the  Ledger-Di's- 


ger.  ^  ^  ^itor  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  virginian-Pilot,  the  Ledger-Dis- 

*  j  Daily  Star  ^to  heM  of  the  PR  patch  and  the  Portsmouth  Star. 

Robert  L.  Perkin,  book  edi-  department  of  the  University  of  «  «  « 

tor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocfei/  Toronto.  He  is  replaced  by 
Mountain  News  —  appointed  Walter  O’Heiarn,  former  lit- 
editor  of  a  special  centennial  erary  and  drama  editor  of  the 
edition  of  the  News  to  be  pub-  Star, 
lished  next  April.  ♦  *  ♦ 

♦  ♦  *  Joe  Pickle,  publisher.  Big 

Lloyd  N,  Newman,  formerly  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald — elected 

with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  president  of  the  West  Texas 
Daily  News — to  the  PR  staff  of  Press  Association. 

Adrian  Bauer  and  Alan  Tripp,  *  •  * 

Inc.,  Philadelphia  advertising  Robert  Ellis,  formerly  with 
and  marketing  agency.  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 


Inc.,  Philadelphia  advertising  Robert  Ellis,  formerly  with 
and  marketing  agency.  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 

*  *  *  News  —  to  manager  of  the  ^ 

Ralph  R.  Widner,  news  as-  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  PR 
sistant  on  the  New  York  Times  director  for  Avalon,  Calif, 
national  desk  and  former  re-  *  ♦  ♦ 

porter  for  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Larry  Marcellus — to  man- 
Evening  News — ^to  information  aging  editor  of  the  Fredonia 
specialist  for  the  Pennsylvania  (Kas.)  Herald  replacing  Ed 
Department  of  Forest  and  Hudson,  who  had  been  editor 


since  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ben  Hudson. 

Jack  W.  Lauck,  NEA  bureau  ♦  *  * 

manager  in  San  Francisco — to  Shideler  Harpe,  former 

advertising  manager  of  the  San  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin 


Francisco  (Calif.)  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  News. 

*  *  * 

John  Brownell — moved  up 
from  national  promotion  on  the 


reporter — returned  to  the  S-B 
desk  from  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Presler — returned  to 


Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  to  dis-  the  city  staff  of  the  Winston-  The  Daily  Mail  has  just  pub- 
play  ad  department.  He  is  re-  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  after  six  lished  a  series  of  reports  on 


RETIRING — Miss  Minna  Litfmann, 
mfember  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  staff  for 
34  years,  retired  last  week.  She 
has  written  obituaries  and  weather 
stories  (who  hasn't?)  and  special 
pieces  on  art,  music,  gardenin9 
and  civil  defense,  and  she  has  in¬ 
terviewed  many  notable  visitors. 
• 

Cuba  Experience 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
The  Daily  Mail  has  just  pub- 


placed  by  William  Krezxier  months  of  military  service.  Cuba  written  by  its  foreign  cor- 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-  ♦  ♦  *  respondent,  Wilton  Hall  Jr.  He 

Star.  Frank  Beatty,  formerly  with  interviewed  Rebel  Leader  Fidel 

•  *  ♦  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  UPI  News-  Castro,  after  which  he  was  held 

Raymond  Cumberledge  Jr.,  pictures  staff — ^to  North  Carol-  incommunicado  for  72  hours  by 


formerly  with  the  Steubewville  ina  Newspictures  manager. 
(Ohio)  Herald-Star  and  the 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Echo — 
to  director  of  publicity  for  ath- 

letics  at  Marshall  College,  Hunt-  JUST  Olyni 

ington,  W.  Va.  a-l  W. 


Batista’s  secret  police. 


Hugh  J.  Weis,  night  foreman 
of  the  composing  room,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News — retired 
after  40  years  as  a  printer  with 
paper. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ruth  Crone,  member  of  the 
Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily  Sun  news 
■taff  and  formerly  with  the  New 
Yorfc  Times — ^to  the  faculty  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St. 
Peter,  Minn. 


Leonard  M.  Hammer,  re-  D«t  MeiMt 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  _ 
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Jusf  Signed  for  nexf  Lent! 

(and  Ash  Wednesday  is  Feb.  11 ) 

40  New  Personal  Experience  Stories 
By  40  Interesting  People 

LENTEN  GUIDEPOSTS 

This  If  tlie  time-proved  leader  for  tlie  40  days  of  Lent,  and  It's  In 
prodnetion  now  with  one  of  tho  briphtost  ewToys  of  Inspirational  stories 
in  the  history  of  this  foatnro. 

Reserve  It  Now 
And  Be  Sure  Of  The  Best 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dos  Moines  4M  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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No  more  squeezing 
.  .  .  tokes  less  space 
than  0  comic  strip! 

.  .  .  the  new  look 
in  comic  panels! 

STARTS  OCT.  6 

Another  great  new  comic  from 


Nuw  York  36.  M.  Y. 
Unntylvttnia  6-4000 


Teen  Hoods 
Studied  from 
Cops’  Angle 

Philadelphia 

“Teenagers  in  trouble,”  a  re¬ 
cent  series  of  stories  in  the 
Bulletin  on  Philadelphia’s  war 
against  the  juvenile  gangs  as 
seen  from  the  police  angle,  re¬ 
sulted  in  wide  interest  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  reader  mail  and  drew 
congratulatory  messages  from 
police  and  city  officials. 

The  series,  which  was  widely 
promoted,  ran  for  14  days.  It 
was  written  by  James  Smart,  a 
staff  reporter,  who  was  chosen 
for  the  assignment,  according 
to  City  Editor  Stanley  Thomp¬ 
son,  for  his  colorful  style  of 
writing. 

“The  series  presented  a  new 
approach  to  the  reporting  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  problem,” 
Mr.  Thompson  said.  “In  the  past, 
many  newspapers  have  sent  out 
reporters  to  mingle  with  these 
young  hoodlums  but  all  too 
often  their  identity  has  become 
known.  Our  feeling  is  that  a 
delinquent  is  somewhat  of  a 
liar  and  when  he  knows  he’s 
talking  to  a  reporter,  he  isn’t 
likely  to  stick  very  close  to  the 
truth.  He  will  brag  and  distort 
bis  story  in  hopes  of  impressing 
his  buddies.” 

Mr.  Smart  was  assigned  to 
live  the  life  of  a  Juvenile  Aid 
Division  cop.  He  worked  assign¬ 
ments  with  them,  usually  at 
night,  for  four  weeks. 

He  participated  in  the  ques¬ 
tioning  of  surly,  defiant  prison¬ 
ers  and  got  pretty  straight  an- 
I  swers  from  the  hoodlums  who 
,  thought  he  was  ‘the  man’. 

Investigations  brought  him  to 
'  many  schools  and  to  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  and  the  Youth  Study 
Center.  He  received  full  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  police  force  but 
encountered  a  hush-hush  policy 
I  from  school  officials  on  an^hing 
j  that  could  be  considered  un- 
I  favorable  publicity, 
j  The  series  attempted  to  offer 
I  no  causes  or  solution  to  the 
I  juvenile  crime  problem  but  of- 
1  fered  an  objective  reporting  job 
I  on  conditions  as  they  are  today. 


Small  Town  Paper 

Harveyville,  Kans. 

Harveyville,  with  a  popula- 
!  tion  of  228  persons,  claims  to  be 
the  smallest  town  in  the  Sun¬ 
flower  state  to  support  a  regu¬ 
larly  issued  home-printed  news¬ 
paper.  The  Monitor  boasts  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  490  subscribers.  Von 
Rohr  is  editor. 


Editor  Acquitted, 
Assailant  Fined 

Louisburg,  N.  C. 

A  local  funeral  director,  W. 
J.  Lancaster,  was  fined  $10 
and  costs  for  assaulting  A.  F. 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Louisburg  Times.  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  who  also  won  the  street 
fight  in  which  Mr.  Lancaster 
was  knocked  down,  was 
acquitted  in  court.  The  subject 
matter  of  an  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Johnson  was  said  to 
have  caused  the  fight. 


Kodak  To  Repeat 
Yule  Mat  Offer 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  will 
repeat  its  popular  aid-to-news- 
papers  service  designed  to  help 
increase  linage  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

'Two  assortments  of  adver¬ 
tising  mats,  which  tie  in  with 
Kodak’s  across-the-board  na¬ 
tional  Christmas  promotion  of 
gift  products,  will  be  offered 
without  charge  to  newspaper 
advertising  managers.  Proof 
sheets  to  help  salesmen  pro¬ 
mote  the  mats  during  calls  on 
photographic  retailers  in  the 
area  are  also  available. 

Christmas  Ad  Mat  Assort¬ 
ment  “C”,  composed  of  10  mats, 
features  film,  photofinishing, 
and  lower-priced  camera  out¬ 
fits.  The  11-mat  assortment, 
“D,”  features  miniature  and 
movie  cameras  and  outfits.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  latter  assortment 
are  ads  featuring  two  new 
Kodak  cameras,  the  Brownie 
Scopesight  Movie  Camera  and 
the  Kodak  Signet  80  Camera. 

Many  of  the  ads  feature 
Kodak’s  popular  “Open  Me 
First”  theme  which  will  be  em¬ 
phasized  again  this  year  in  all 
aspects  of  Christmas  advertising 
and  merchandising. 

Mats,  proof  sheets  and  in¬ 
formation  are  available  without 
charge  from  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester  4,  New  York. 

• 

WBRY  Sold 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Radio  station  WBRY,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1934  by  the  American- 
Republican,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Republican  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  will  be  sold  soon  to  a  group 
headed  by  Roosevelt  &  Gourd, 
New  York  investment  bankers. 
James  B.  Lee,  Danbury  indus¬ 
trialist  and  majority  stockholder 
of  Station  WLAD,  Danbury,  is 
president  of  the  new  WBRY 
Broadcasting  Corp.  The  sale  is 
to  be  for  cash,  price  undisclosed. 


Scholarship 
Winners  Set 
For  Courses 

Five  Latin  American  journal¬ 
ism  students  awarded  scholar¬ 
ships  by  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  last  March 
will  begin  their  studies  this  fall 
in  the  United  States.  Two  U.S. 
winners  of  lAPA  scholarships 
will  study  in  Latin  America. 
The  scholarships  are  for  $2,500 
each. 

Miss  Adriana  Hernandez,  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 

Mario  Bajeux,  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  will  study  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  daily  Lt 
Nouvelliste,  of  Port-au-Prince. 

Alvaro  Sanchez,  a  staffer  rai 
the  daily  La  Prensa  Grdfiea,  of 
San  Salvador,  has  been  accepted 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Sylvia  Pakaln,  of  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  is  enrolled  at  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Course  in  Banking 

Hada  Rosete,  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  financial  editor  of  the 
daily  Pueblo,  has  enrolled  to 
take  courses  in  financing  and 
banking  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

George  D.  Meek,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  has  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Chile. 

Miss  Patricia  Coover,  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.,  is  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  a  university  in  Bogoti, 
Colombia. 

In  just  over  two  years  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  lAPA  Scholarship 
Fund  has  awarded  18  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $2,500  each.  Five  more 
will  be  announced  at  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  annual  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Oct.  6-12. 


Atomic  Cameraman 

Ray  Zeisse  of  United  Press 
Movietone  believes  he’s  “the  fir^ 
atomic  cameraman  of  UPM,  if 
not  the  world.”  Reason:  While 
covering  mideast  assignments, 
his  camera  batteries  ran  down. 
New  batteries  were  rushed  to 
him  in  London  so  he  could  be¬ 
come  the  pool  cameraman  on  the 
Nautilus’  trip  across  the  Atlw- 
tic  to  New  York.  The  batteri* 
were  not  the  right  ones  and  it 
was  too  late  to  send  new  ones,  so 
he  used  the  electricity  generat^ 
by  the  submarine  to  run  hii 
camera. 
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Vivacious  Editor  at  70 
Is  Eager  Campaigner 


Fort  St.  John,  B.  C. 

Silver-haired  Margaret  Lally 
Murray,  69-year-old  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Alaska  High¬ 
way  News,  delights  readers  each 
week  with  her  witty,  forthright 
editorials  on  the  North. 

Mrs.  Murray  has  campaigned 
for  time  changes,  secession  of 
northern  British  Columbia  to 
Alberta  and  many  other  causes 
in  her  13  years  as  editor  and 
publisher. 

Another  editor  of  the  north 
describes  her  as  “a  gaudy 
dauber  on  the  often-grey  canvas 
of  Canadian  journalism.”  She 
prefers  to  call  herself  “Ye  Ed.” 

Staunch  Fighter 

When  she  advocated  that 
Northern  B.  C.,  base  of  the 
Alaska  Highway,  secede  to  join 
neighboring  Alberta,  bomb-like 
eruptions  came  from  provincial 
leaders  in  Victoria. 

She  waged  a  successful  battle 
to  replace  Pacific  Time  with 
Mountain  Standard  Time  — 
“the  farmers  had  to  do  their 
milking  in  the  dark.” 


“I’m  not  against  things,”  she 
says,  “I  just  don’t  believe  in 
publishing  something  I  don’t 
think  will  do  some  good.” 

Her  active  political  life  — 
started  in  1945,  a  year  after 
the  first  edition  of  the  paper  hit 
the  stands  —  was  a  rousing 
puzzle  for  her  husband,  George 
Matheson  Murray. 

Opposing  Parties 

George,  first  elected  Liberal 
member  for  Lillooet,  150  miles 
north  of  Vancouver,  in  1933, 
was  running  for  the  seat  again 
in  1945.  His  wife  tossed  her 
bonnet  into  the  ring  as  social 
credit  candidate  in  Peace  River. 
She  called  it  her  personal  pro¬ 
test  against  a  Liberal-Conserva¬ 
tive  alliance  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 

“I  didn’t  know  anything  more 
about  social  credit  than  a  load 
of  hay,”  she  says  with  a  grin. 
Both  she  and  George  were  de¬ 
feated. 

Two  years  later,  George  was 
elected  Liberal  M.P.  for  Cariboo, 
Mrs.  Murray,  in  the  meantime. 


went  into  the  Yukon  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  Liberal  candidate  Au¬ 
brey  Simmons,  who  won.  Mr. 
Simmons  was  recently  defeated 
in  a  byelection  for  the  seat. 

She  went  to  Ottawa  to  watch 
George  enter  the  Commons  and 
wrote  readers:  “In  amongst  this 
array  of  finery  was  me  .  .  . 
chatelaine  of  the  Cariboo  .  .  . 
gorgeously  draped  in  six  of  the 
handsomest  mink  ever  taken  by 
trapper  Charlie  Brandt.” 

Rugged  Times 

Her  career  on  the  News  has 
been  exciting.  A  woman  reader 
once  entered  the  editorial  office 
with  a  whip  concealed  in  her 
muff.  In  the  1940s  boom-town 
Fort  St.  John  “was  splashed 
with  blood  every  week.” 

“Our  boxscore  in  one  issue 
was  10  fatalities,  including 
three  murders,”  she  reminisced. 
“Sometimes,  on  the  second  time 
around,  issues  would  sell  for  a 
dollar.” 

The  News  now  has  a  broader 
and  quieter  circulation  of  about 
2,300,  including  trappers,  oil¬ 
men  and  prospectors. 

Inteiwiewed  recently  in  the 
office  of  the  one-story  frame 
building  where  the  news  is  put 
together,  Mrs.  Murray  antici¬ 
pated  the  question  each  time  her 


phone  jangled:  “It’ll  be  out  in 
an  hour,  dear.” 

Up  From  Kansas 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  she 
worked  for  a  saddle  firm  in  1910 
and  grot  acquainted  with  Cana¬ 
dians  by  slipping  a  note  with 
her  address  into  the  bags  of 
saddles  going  to  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  cowboys. 

“The  answers  I  received  de¬ 
cided  me,”  she  says,  “I  left 
for  Canada.” 

She  was  headed  for  Calgary, 
but  got  sidetracked  in  Van¬ 
couver  where  she  took  a  job 
with  a  struggling  weekly  paper, 
the  Chinook,  and  married  George 
Murray  in  1913.  He  was  also 
a  reporter.  Then  came  a  series 
of  moves  to  other  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  weeklies. 

Describing  her  policy  on  the 
first  one  she  owned,  she  says: 
“I  was  independent.  I  printed 
everybody’s  complaints.” 

In  the  late  1930s  the  Murrays 
toured  the  Orient,  and  were 
bombed  from  their  Shanghai 
hotel  by  the  Japanese. 

Mrs.  Murray  is  just  70,  but 
has  plenty  of  plans  “if  the  sap 
keeps  flowing.” 

“First  off,”  she  says,  “I’m 
going  to  write  the  saga  of  the 
Alaska  Highway.” 


^  I  What's  the  good  word  in  Detroit 
for  '59?-  BUSINESS! 
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The  automobile  people  are 
saying  it  in  Detroit,  where 
previews  of  the  new  models  have 
met  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
The  economists  are  saying  it 
in  Wall  Street,  where  forecasts 
are  for  a  S^'^-million-car  year. 

The  public’s  saying  it  in  surveys, 
where  a  big  need  for  new  cars 
is  indicated. 

All  road  signs  point  to  a 
fine  ’59  for  Detroit’s  cars., 
Detroit’s  workers,  Detroit’s  stores. 
Ride  the  upcurve!  Reach  these 
workers  and  tell  your  story 
through  the  pages  of  The  Detroit 
News.  It  has  Michigan’s  largest 
circulation  and  carries  more 
advertising  than  both  other 
Detroit  papers  combined. 
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CIRCULATION 

Quality  Essential 
To  Sunday  Package 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Second  of  Two  Articles) 

Are  metropolitan  Sunday 
papers  too  big  for  reader  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  advertising  im¬ 
pact? 

Such  is  not  the  obsei*vation  of 
the  New  York  Times,  whose 
Sunday  editions  are  gaining  in 
popularity,  according  to  Ivan 
Veit,  Times  promotion  director. 
He  pointed  out  that  circulation 
has  steadily  increased  for  the 
Sunday  Times. 

Advertisers  Like  It 

This  rise  has  taken  place  in 
all  territories — city,  suburban 
and  country’ — and  must  reflect 
an  increasing  public  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Times  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  stated  Mr.  Veit. 

“Another  important  index  is 
the  fact  that  advertisers  con¬ 
tinue  to  find  the  Sunday  Times 
highly  productive  of  results,” 
he  continued.  “This  could 
happen  only  if  the  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  thoroughly  read  as 
in  the  past.  In  our  opinion,  size 
is  not  the  problem  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  if  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the 
public. 

“There  are  of  course  distribu¬ 
tion  problems.  Costs  are  high 
and  delivery  of  a  multi-section 
paper  weighing  over  four 
pounds  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
However,  it  has  not  been  de¬ 
creed  any  place  that  the  lives  of 
circulation  men  should  be 
simple  and,  if  the  public  wants 
a  comprehensive  Sunday  paper 
like  that  of  the  Times,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  and  delivery 


cannot  stand  in  the  way.” 

Ads  Provide  Bulk 

Lester  Zwick,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  points  out  that  big 
Sunday  papers  are  not  big  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  news  content, 
but  the  bulkiness  has  been  due 
to  increased  advei’tising. 

“Our  Sunday  newspaper 
averages  two  pounds  in  weight,” 
he  said.  “You  can  very  well  see 
that,  with  transpoi-tation  rates 
ranging  from  approximately  55c 
per  cwt.  to  $2.74  per  cwt.  by 
rail,  and  frem  approximately 
$4.00  per  cwt.  to  $26.00  per  cwt. 
by  air,  a  heavy  paper  involves 
sizable  costs  in  transportation. 
We  have  to  use  many  additional 
trucks  on  Sunday;  and  this  in¬ 
creases  our  costs. 

“Frankly,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  improve  the  Sunday 
newspapers;  make  them  an  at¬ 
tractive  package;  and  give  us 
lower  costs — and  that  is  for  all 
newspapers  to  double  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.” 

3-Way  Development 

Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  likewise  asserts 
the  reason  for  bulky  Sunday 
papers  is  because  of  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,  rather  than 
too  much  editorial  matter.  “As 
to  the  problems  it  may  cause, 
from  the  standpoint  of  delivery 
costs,  mailing  room  handling 
and  delivery  by  carrier  boys,  I 
am  sure  that  if  you  have  the 
volume  of  advertising  these 
problems  can  easily  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,”  said  Mr.  Aronoff. 


BUILDING 

FAMILY  READERSHIP 

WELCOME  WAGON  has  a  friendly  and  telling  impact  on  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  newcomers  to  the  community  and  other  families 
called  upon.  Already  more  than  1,500  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  and  Conada  —  including  many  leading  metropolitan 
dailies  — find  Welcome  Wagon  Sponsorship  a  highly  successful 
way  to  build  circulation  and  sustained  reader  preference.  To  in¬ 
quire  of  opportunities  for  your  newspaper's  WELCOME  WAGON 
SPONSORSHIP,  write;  Welcome  Wagon  Building,  685  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

WELCOME  WAGON 

INTERNATIONAL 


Louis  Trupin,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  says  the  Sunday 
newspaper  has  been  developed 
to  its  present  proportions  by  a 
combination  of  publisher  needs, 
advertiser  results  and  reader 
acceptance.  He  explained: 

“The  publishers,  in  their  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  the  continued 
price  boosts,  have  been  forced 
to  increase  the  retail  price  of 
the  newspaper.  This  automatic¬ 
ally  reduced  the  number  of  two 
or  more  newspaper  buyers.  This 
in  effect,  has  given  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  sales  approach  which 
he  lacked  previously  at  the 
former  retail  sales  price.  While 
his  circulation  is  lower,  he  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  fact  that  his  per¬ 
centage  of  exclusive  readers 
has  been  improved. 

“In  recent  years,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  become  a  ‘spot’  buyer 
of  space.  He  concentrates  his 
copy  mainly  on  certain  days  of 
the  week,  creating  a  peak  situa¬ 
tion  for  publishers  to  meet  in 
the  press  room,  composing  room 
and  other  departments.  One  of 
the  issues  of  the  week  which  has 
been  expanded  to  excessive  size 
is  the  Sunday  issue.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  has  utilized  this  issue  to 
develop  his  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  sales  which  previously  have 
been  notoriously  bad.  Unless  you 
can  convince  the  advertiser  that 
he  should  shift  part  of  this  copy 
to  another  day  of  the  week,  and 
this  would  be  a  tremendous  job, 
the  opportunity  to  materially 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Sunday 
issue  would  be  limited. 

Newspapers  Meet  Challenge 

“The  desire  of  the  reader  to 
obtain  as  much  in  news  content, 
features,  roto  magazines,  etc., 
in  the  higher  priced  newspaper 
as  he  did  in  two  or  three  pre¬ 
viously  at  the  previous  lower 
price,  accounts  for  the  spirited 
circulation  races  that  have  de¬ 
veloped. 

“Nor  has  this  avalanche  of 
Sunday  reading  been  scorned 
by  the  reader.  The  newspapers 
that  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
challenge,  have  continual  im¬ 
provement  in  their  circulation 
levels.  To  arbitrarily  eliminate 
some  of  these  added  improve¬ 
ments  could  swing  the  reader 
away  from  Sunday  newspaper 
reading.  The  reader  feels  that 
he  should  receive  as  much  if  not 
more  for  five  cents  more  than 
he  received  for  five  cents  less.” 

Quality  Counts 

George  R.  Kershaw,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  not  one 
of  those  who  thinks  that  Sunday 
papers  are  too  big  and  offer  the 
public  more  reading  matter  than 
it  desires. 

“To  me,  the  crux  of  the 


matter  is  the  quality  of  the 
material  that  goes  into  the 
Sunday  package,”  he  declared. 
“If  it  is  bright,  interesting  and 
informative;  well  presented  and 
well  edited,  the  public  will  re¬ 
spond.  Of  course,  if  the  news¬ 
paper  is  merely  big  in  size  and 
not  in  quality,  that  is  another 
story. 

“Certainly  the  New  York 
Times  could  not  be  considered  a 
small  package  and  their  Sun¬ 
day  progress  has  been  excep¬ 
tional.  For  our  part  we  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  our  package 
two  years  ago  by  adding  a 
pocket-size  TV  Magazine  and 
have  had  a  nice  circulation  gain 
from  that  addition.  Incidentally, 
the  Sunday  Post-Dispatch  still 
sells  at  15c. 

“I  am  afraid  that  in  too  many 
cases  an  attempt  to  streamline 
the  Sunday  newspaper  would 
result  in  a  lowering  of  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  product.” 

Readership  Studies  Help 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Motnei 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
also  contends  the  Sunday  pack¬ 
age  is  not  too  big  if  made  up  of 
wanted  material  which  is  well 
presented.  Some  of  the  biggest 
Sunday  issues  have  had  notable 
circulation  gains,  he  pointed 
out,  adding: 

“Readership  should  be  studied 
very  carefully  in  order  to  avoid 
making  the  Sunday  package  big 
with  material  few  readers  want 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
readers  tell  us  they  want  the 
broad  and  deep  news  coverage 
our  newspaper  offers.  Thus,  we 
supply  a  generous  measure  of 
coverage  in  depth,  via  our  own 
Washington  Bureau,  New  York 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
services,  editorial  research,  etc. 

“They  say  they  want  their 
sports  coverage  expert,  exten¬ 
sive  and  personalized  by  our 
own  special  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  They  want  the  luxury 
of  the  fine  Iowa  roto  Picture 
Magazine,  This  Week  Magazine, 
the  high  color  comics  and  once 
a  month  our  special  Farm  and 
Home  Magazine. 

“People  say  they  want  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  newspaper  and 
what  could  afford  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  than  the  captive  audi^ 
ence  of  Sunday’s  leisure  time? 

“Although  much  more  need* 
to  be  done,  the  effective  insert¬ 
ing  machine  has  helped  to  re¬ 
duce  the  mail  room  handling 
cost  of  the  big  Sunday  package. 

It  can  be  profitable,  to  adver¬ 
tisers  at  an  adequate  rate,  and 
to  publishers  at  a  20c  to  25c 
selling  price.  | 

“The  carrier  boy  has  long  j 
since  learned  that  he  need*  , 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Each  mode  of  travel  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  but  we  believe  that  you — 
man  or  woman — will  agrpe  that  go¬ 
ing  by  train  gives  you  complete 
relaxation  emd  feeling  of  safety.  This 
applies  particularly  to  business  trips 
when  you  want  to  get  away  from 
tiresome  daily  routine — and  take 
it  easy. 


Union  Pacific  provides  the  newest  and 
finest  in  sleeping  car  accommodations. 
Your  Pullman  room  is  a  haven  of  rest 
and,  if  you  wish,  a  private  office 
where  you  are  undisturbed. 


For  a  “change  of  pace”  there’s  an 
inviting  Club  or  Lounge  car,  or  step  up 
to  the  Astra  Dome  for  picture-window 
views  of  the  romantic  West.  And 
dining-car  meals  are  tastefully 
prepared . . .  graciously  served. 


50..  .  may  we  suggest  that  on  your  next  trip  through 
the  West  you  ride  a  Union  Pacific  Domeliner. 


Extra  Service  Without  Extra  Fare 


If  you  desire  a  car  at  destination,  your  ticket  or  travel 
agent  can  arrange  Hertz  Rent-a-Car  service.  Hertz  offers 
a  5%  discount  to  holders  of  Union  Pacific  round-trip 
rail  tickets. 


City  of  Los  Angeles” 

'City  of  Portland” 

(Between  Chicago  and  Pacific  Coast) 

'City  of  Denver” 

(Overnight  between  Chicago-Denver) 

'City  of  St.  Louis” 

(Between  St.  Louis-Kansas  City-Denver- 
Solt  Lake  City-Los  Angeles-Son  Francisco) 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE- PASSENGER  OR  FREIGHT 
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‘Patty’  Hyde 
Retires  from 
J-Classroom 

By  Hazel  McGrath 

Madison,  Wis. 

Whoever  wrote  “Those  who 
can,  do,  and  those  who  can’t, 
teach,”  was  not  writing  about 
Prof.  Helen  Patterson  “Patty” 
Hyde,  retiring  member  of  the 
journalism  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Since  her  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  during 
World  War  I,  Patty  has  had 
equally  successful  careers  in 
both  doing  and  teaching: 

As  a  journalist  she  has  been 
reporter,  city  editor,  telegraph 
news  editor,  state  news  editor, 
columnist,  feature  editor,  movie 
critic,  advertising  copywriter, 
and  fashion  editor  on  daily 
newspapers  in  her  native  Kan¬ 
sas.  She  has  reported,  edited, 
and  supervised  makeup  for  the 
Capper  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  radio  stations.  She  has 
worked  as  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  freelance  writer,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 


and  editor  of  trade  publications. 

As  a  teacher  she  has  trained 
thousands  of  students  to  do  all 
these  jobs  easily  and  well. 

Hired  by  Bleyer 

She  first  appeared  on  the 
Madison  scene  in  1923  to  attend 
an  editors’  meeting. 

“I  liked  the  city,  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  people,  so  when 
the  head  of  the  University  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty,  Willard  G. 
Bleyer,  offered  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  part-time  while 
I  worked  for  my  master’s  ^  de¬ 
gree,  I  accepted  it,”  she  ex¬ 
plains. 

“I  turned  to  teaching  from 
active  journalism  partly  because 
I  like  everything  about  it,  even 
the  paper-marking,  which  helps 
you  gauge  a  student’s  progress; 
and  partly  because  in  those  days 
teaching  salaries  were  higher 
than  newspaper  salaries. 

“I  had  taught  high  school 
English  and  journalism  and 
supervised  student  publications 
for  two  years  following  my 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Kansas,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  and  later,  after  working 
in  the  field  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  taught  at  Kansas  City 
High  School  for  four  years.  So 
my  decision  to  make  a  career 
of  teaching  was  based  on  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  both  fields.” 


How  ACB 
Service 
Cuts 

Publishing 
Costs 

Before  1917,  when  ACB  was  founded, 
each  newspaper  publisher  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  his  own  “proofs-of-insertion”  to  the 
advertiser  or  agency.  TTie  agency  was  put  on  a  subscription 
list  for  every  issue  of  the  paper  for  the  duration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  or  longer.  Newsprint  waste  was  tremendous:  even  the 
cost  of  postage  was  enough  to  make  a  serious  dent  in  the 
profit  margin.  The  agencies  and  advertisers  who  received  this 
deluge  were  unhappy. 

It  was  an  advertising  agency  man  who  placed  large  schedules 
in  newspapers  who  foresaw  die  benefits  to  be  derived  by  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  advertiser  if  a  clearing  house  were  set 
up  for  the  accurate,  speedy  handling  of  proofs-of-insertion. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  ACB.  Now,  more  than  99%  of  the 
newspaper  circuladon  in  the  U.  S.  uses  the  services  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  100%  is  not  far  away! 


*7^  AdvArtising  Checking  Surtt«u,  Inc. 
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During  many  of  the  years 
since  she  made  her  decision,  her 
income  from  writing  —  especi- 


ally  since  her  best-seller,  “Writ¬ 
ing  and  Selling  Feature  Arti¬ 
cles,”  was  published  —  has  been 
larger  than  her  University 
salary.  The  book,  which  went 
into  a  third  edition  in  1956  and 
has  by  now  sold  more  than  150,- 
000  copies,  has  been  adopted  by 
most  journalism  departments 
and  schools  in  U.  S.  colleges  and 
universities,  by  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  (USAFI),  and 
in  Africa,  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  and  South  America. 

Roy  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  recent¬ 
ly  reported  that  he  found  it  in 
a  small  library  in  India  dur¬ 
ing  his  tour  of  duty  for  the 
U.  S.  Information  Service.  He 
also  reported  that,  appropriate¬ 
ly  enough,  it  stood  in  the  library 
alongside  “Newspaper  Report¬ 
ing,”  written  by  her  husband 
of  less  than  a  year,  Prof.  Grant 
M.  Hyde  of  the  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty. 

Par  for  an  ‘A’ 

“We  couldn’t  hope  for  an  “A” 
in  her  course  unless  we  sold  at 
least  one  article,”  one  of  her 
students  remarked  the  other 
day.  “She  was  a  perfectionist, 
and  she  got  results.  We  thor¬ 
oughly  respected  her  practical 
knowledge  of  all  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  her  insistence  on  thor¬ 
ough  research,  careful  writing, 
and  as  near  perfect  a  finished 
product  as  we  could  turn  out.” 

Patty  herself  recalls  that  one 
semester  a  discouraged  student 
who  hadn’t  been  able  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  wrote  at  the  end  of  his 
exam  blue  book,  “Thank  God  I’ll 
never  have  to  write  another  fea¬ 
ture  article.” 

Patty’s  insistence  on  adult  be¬ 
havior  among  her  students  is 
legendary.  One  semester  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  gum-chewing  swept  the 
feature-writing  class,  and  none 
of  her  polite  rebukes  succeeded 
in  stopping  it. 

As  one  member  of  the  class 
tells  it:  “Patty  finally  decided 
on  drastic  measures,  and  one 
day  before  class  she  loaded  her 
mouth  with  a  whole  package  of 
gum,  got  it  well  started,  and 
then  launched  into  her  lecture, 
speaking  as  rapidly  as  she 
could.  We  understood  only  an 
occasional  word.  At  the  en(f  of 
the  class  period  she  announced 
that  on  the  following  day  we 
would  be  quizzed  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  lecture.  That  ended 
the  gum-chewing.” 

Tour  of  Europe 

In  addition  to  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  Patty  taught  classes  in 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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some  vehicular  aid  or  a  relay 
system  to  deliver  the  big  Sun¬ 
day  feast  to  his  customei-s.  How¬ 
ever,  the  20c  and  25c  prices  give 
him  larger  profits  and  with 
more  customers  it  is  a  paying 
proposition.” 

Warns  Against  Dullness 

Representing  the  other  side  of 
the  argument.  Jack  E.  Calvin, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Executive  Editor 
Arthur  Laro,  says  when  readers 
begin  to  look  at  their  Sunday 
paper  as  a  job  to  be  waded 
through,  rather  than  something 
exciting,  then  the  Sunday  paper 
is  in  a  bad  way. 

“A  lot  of  Simday  papers  are 
already  in  this  predicament," 
asserted  Mr.  Calvin.  “Others 
are  in  danger  of  so  becoming. 

“The  idea  of  ‘saving  a  story 
for  Sunday’  has  outgrown  its 
time.  People  will  no  longer  read 
dull,  dreary  stories  on  Sunday. 
There  are  too  many  other  things 
to  occupy  their  attention.  & 
just  filling  up  a  fat  Sunday 
paper  with  type  will  no  longer 
get  the  job  done. 

“No  editor  is  going  to  come 
out  for  less  advertising  in  the 
Sunday  paper.  That  would  be 
not  only  heresy  but  possible 
suicide.  The  answer  is  in 
streamlining  the  space  arouini 
the  ads  and  making  it  sparkle 

“For  years  the  Post  has  been 
working  in  its  regular  news 
sections,  in  its  feature  section 
and  in  its  magazine  to  haven 
tantalizing  supply  of  material 
tailored  for  Sunday  reading. 

W'ide  .Appeal 

“Do  not  be  mistaken.  The 
reading  is  not  all  light.  It  is 
not  all  funny.  There  is-^r 
under  ideal  conditions  there 
should  be — a  complete  range 
from  the  serious  to  the  uproar¬ 
ious.  I 

“More  and  more  the  Post  is 
finding  that  to  fulfill  this  aim  of 
attracting  the  Sunday  reader  it 
is  having  to  resort  not  to  one- 
shot  features  but  to  rely  on 
regular  departments  or  column* 
covering  the  whole  news  range 
Readers  will  follow  department' 
or  columns  when  they  will  not 
read  a  story  with  no  ‘peg* 
hang  on. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  throuft 
this  careful  and  imaginative 
departmentalization  and  *1- 
umnization  we  can  do  a  bettet 
job  in  less  syiace  and  keep  out 
Sunday  paper  from  becoming  • 
sea  of  type  in  an  ocean  of 
newsprint.” 

LISHER  (or  Septetaber  6, 
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THE  WASH  THAT  STOPPED  THE  DRAIN 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  U.  S.  Steel  scientists  found  a  way  to  reclaim  the  iron  particles  in  low 
grade  ores  by  washing  away  the  useless  sandy  particles.  Thus  they  obtained  a  high  grade  ore 
from  a  low  grade  one— which  early  miners  had  pushed  aside  as  worthless.  In  1910,  they  built 
their  first  plant  to  handle  this  job  of  ore  beneficiation,  because  they  knew  that  even  vast  ore 
deposits  like  those  of  the  Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota  would  soon  be  drained  if  only  the  richest 
ores  were  scooped  out  to  feed  our  steel-hungry  economy. 

Today,  more  than  '/s  of  all  the  iron  ore  shipped  out  of  Minnesota  is  beneficiated  ore.  And 
U.  S.  Steel's  research  work  on  ore  beneficiation  is  still  going  on  to  find  even  better  ways  to 
utilize  and  stretch  our  ore  deposits.  USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 
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station  to  pay  for  our  dinners,  hand?’  She  referred  to  the 
We  got  coffee  and  two  sand-  hand  which  had  spoiled  Ham- 
wiches  out  of  it — that  was  all.  merstein’s  silkhat.  Madam 
“There  were  many  ramifica-  Tetrazzini  then  surprised  me 
tions  to  this  yarn,  Magistrate  by  kissing  my  right  hand.” 
House  refused  to  hear  the  dis¬ 
pute  because  his  law  firm  was  Revenge  Is  Sweet 

for  the  im- 

While  still  on  the  Press,  Mr. 
freed,  covered  the  murder  of  a 

Staten  Island  physician  by  a 
car  conductor,  eventually  de¬ 
clared  insane,  who  had  laid  in 
wait  in  his  victim’s  bedroom  un¬ 
til  exactly  one  year  to  the  min¬ 
ute  from  the  time  the  killer’s 
wife  had  died  in  childbirth.  She 
“We  sued  Hammerstein  for  had  been  attended  by  the  physi- 
$25,000  each  and  Oscar  sued  cian.  Suspicion  led  to  the  killer 
the  Press  for  $100,000,  also  because  he  clipped  all  reports  of 
Hennessy  for  the  same  sum.  the  crime  from  newspapers  and 
Delancey  Nicoll,  a  famous  law-  because  on  his  wife’s  gravestone 
yer,  was  engaged  by  the  Press,  he  had  caused  to  be  carved  “Re¬ 
while  Hammerstein  had  an  ar-  venge  Is  Sweet.” 
ray  of  legal  talent,  including  “When  the  arrested  man  was 
Benjamin  Spellman,  John  Me-  taken  to  a  Staten  Island  police 
Intyre  and  Delphin  Delmas,  the  station  one  snowy  morning,  I 
latter  one  of  the  Harry  K.  Thaw  arrived  wearing  leggings,”  Mr. 
lawyers,  whose  phrase  ‘De-  Hall  recalled.  “When  I  alighted 
mentia  Americana’  caught  on  from  a  vehicle,  I  heard  a  man 
^  „  ’1.  say  in  a  loud  voice: ‘Here  comes 

“But  the  only  money  that  Harry  Thaw  calling  on  the 
changed  hands  in  the  court  con-  other  murderer!’  ” 
tests — not  counting  that  pock-  After  more  than  five  years  on 

the  Press,  Mr.  Hall  joined  the 
ly  $1,000,  won  by  Hamm^erstein  ^ew  York  Herald,  thanks  to 

his  good  friend,  George  Van 
Slyke.  He  had,  however,  to  re¬ 
sign  from  the  Press  before  he 
Stories  ,in  a  box  listening  to  an  opera  ^ould  be  accepted  by  the  Herald 
printed  on  the  spur  of  the  mo-  with  one  of  his  stars,  while  his  because  of  James  Gordon  Ben- 
ment  that  we  used  our  fists  on  wife  sat  in  a  box  below.  Later  nett’s  rule  barring  the  robbing 
him  were  tommyrot.  We  were  when  this  cause  celebre  was  rival  journal  of  its  staff, 

out  to  humble  him,  not  to  make  dimmed  by  time,  I  was  among 

him  a  martyr.  He  had  libeled  New  York  Herald  reporters  as-  Pop„iaHzed 

us  and  he  had  caused  reporters  signed  to  interview  Luisa  Tet¬ 
on  other  newspapers  to  be  dis-  razzini,  who  was  then  herself  ».tj.  •  „i.  that 

charged  All  we  sought  to  ac-  having  trouble  with  Hammer-  soon  after  I  went  with  the  Hei- 
complish  to  smash  that  stem.  *  4.1,  aid,  I  played  a  part  in  populariz- 

familiar  silkhat  We  did.  “It  was  interesting  that  the  ^^ist  watch,”  Freddie 

homebody  brought  Oscar  a  lawyer  engaged  to  represent  her  remarked  “In  those  days  a 
brand  new  hat,  injecting  a  and  who  was  responsibk  for  the  wearing  one  was  considered 

tou^  of  humor  and  surprise.  interview,  was  Mr.  Spellman,  effeminate.  While  covering  a 
We  refused  to  go  in  a  patrol  who  was  one  of  the  impresario’s  jewelers’  convention,  I  suggest- 
wagon  to  the ‘Tenderloin’ police  legal  lights  in  his  suit  against  one  to  a  big, 

station  unless  Oscar  rode  in  the  the  Press  He  whispered  some-  brawny  traffic  policeman  on 
same  conveyance,  so  we  went  by  thing  to  the  singer  and  she  came  j  outside  the  Herald  Build- 
cab.  Einstein  sent  up  $20  to  the  over  to  me,  asking:  ‘Which  f “'LZT ?Lous  a^d 


Hall  Recalls 
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also  aroused  the  ire  of  Ervin  i__„ 

Wardman,  the  editor,  and  Henry  engaged  in  cases 
L.  Einstein,  the  owner,  not  to  presario.  After  we  had  posted 
mention  Doyle  and  myself.  Sub-  bail  of  $300,  we  were 
sequently,  we  were  more  or  less  Magistrate  ‘Battery  Dan’  Finn 
jiawiis  in  a  Hammerstein-Ein-  the  next  day  reluctantly  held  us 
stein  war.  for  Special  Sessions.  Months 

“Upon  receipt  of  the  virulent  later,  we  were  discharged  on 
letter,  Doyle  and  I  went  to  see 
the  impresario  and  asked  him 
to  apologize.  Surrounded  by  his 
special  guards,  he  vanished  into 
the  maze  of  aisles  of  the  opera 
house. 

“In  the  office  of  William  J. 

Guard,  0.scar’s  publicity  man, 
we  started  to  dictate  a  note. 

Guard  was  pale  and  his  secre¬ 
tary  was  trembling;  she  could 
not  take  the  letter.  I  had  to 
pen  the  note  in  which  we  in¬ 
formed  Hammerstein  we  would 
seek  advice  of  counsel  if  we 

didn’t  receive  a  written  apology  _ _ _  _ 

within  48  hours.  We  thought  during  the  Thaw  murder  trial, 
the  threat  would  prove  effective  -  - 

— at  any  rate  we  liked  the  word¬ 
ing.  He  didn’t  apologize. 

Silkhat  Smashed  lawyer^was  mere- 

“We  waited  for  Hammerstein  against  the  Press.  Mr.  Nicoll’s 
one  night  after  dinner  outside  summing  up  of  the  libel  suit 
the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  Broad-  depicted  the  vagaries  of  Oscar, 
way  and  42nd  Street. 


Frustrating  Failure 

“Although  the  hotel  mana¬ 
gers  were  trying  to  help  me,  two 
days  went  by  without  hope  the 
little  Scot  would  unbend.  One 
morning  I  was  shocked  to  see  a 
double-column  interview  with 
Sir  James  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Only 
reporters  who  have  felt  the 
chagrin  at  being  beaten  on  a 
story  can  really  understand  how 
I  felt.  The  heartbreaking  (to 
me)  and  amusing  (to  others) 
article  began  like  this  with 
punctuation  unchanged  from 
the  original  Times  story: 


As  our  reporter  entered  bii 
James  Barrie’s  hotel  room  by 
one  door,  the  next  door  softly 
closed.  “I  was  alone,"  writes 
our  reporter.  “I  sprang  into 
the  corridor  and  had  just  time 
to  see  him  fling  himself  down 
the  elevator.  Then,  I  under¬ 
stood  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  on  the  telephone  that  he 
would  be  ready  for  me  st 
10:30. 

“I  returned  thoughtfully  to 
the  room  where  I  found  myself 
no  longer  alone.  Sir  James 
Barrie’s  ’man’  was  there,  a 
stolid  Londoner  name  of 
Brown,  who  told  me  that  he 
was  visiting  America  for  the 
first  time. 

"Sir  James  is  very  sorry, 
but  he  has  been  called  away." 
he  assured  me,  without  moving 
a  muscle.  ’rten,  he  added. 
"But  this  is  his  pipe.”  And 
he  placed  a  pipe  of  largest 
size  on  the  table. 

“The  pipe  he  smoked  f’  1 
asked. 


Interview  Pipe 


Brown  is  evidently  a  very 
truthful  man,  for  he  hesitated^ 
"That  i.s  the  Intei-view  piP*. 
he  explained.  "When  we  de¬ 
cided  to  come  to  America.  Sir 
James  said  he  would  have  to  he 
interviewed  and  that  we  would 
have  to  bring  something  with 
us  for  the  interviewers  to  take 
notice  of  ,  .  .’’ 

Brown  continued  to  talk  01 
answering  questions  and  givi"? 
quite  a  yarn,  even  taking  sev¬ 
eral  shots  at  diplomacy.  An¬ 
other  paragraph  read: 
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_ ID _ National  Business  and  Financial  Weekly _ 

Banana  Harvest 

United  Fruit  Points  a  Moral  on  U.  S.  Enterprise  Abroad 


Late  last  week  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
swearing  the  familiar  family  grin, 
touched  down  at  MATS  Terminal  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  his  return  from  a  combined 
fact-finding  mission  and  good-will  tour 
through  Central  America.  Nowhere  on 
his  odyssey,  happily,  did  he  undergo  any¬ 
thing  comparable  to  Vice  President  Nixon’s 
ordeal  of  last  May.  One  reason  could  be 
that,  in  the  wake  of  that  near-disastrous 
journey,  the  President’s  brother  chose  a 
less  exposed  itinerary.  Even  so,  he  en¬ 
countered  occasional  cries  of  “Milton,  go 
home!”  and,  by  his  own  account,  more 
sharp  words  than  on  any  previous  visit. 
The  U.  S.,  it  seems,  for  all  its  efforts  to 
woo  popularity,  is  not  universally  beloved 
in  the  lands  to  the  south.  Indeed,  a  search¬ 
ing  reappraisal  of  this  country’s  relations 
with  its  Good  Neighbors  in  this  Hemi¬ 
sphere  is  emphatically  in  order. 

In  casting  about  for  a  new  approach. 
Foggy  Bottom  should  look  hard  and  long 
at  the  achievements  of  certain  private 
concerns  in  this  same  touchy  area.  Very 
much  in  point  is  a  fact-filled  volume  pub¬ 
lished  today  by  the  National  Planning 
Association,  the  seventh  of  its  case  studies 
of  U.  S.  business  performance  abroad. 
The  authors,  a  former  president  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Galo  Plaza,  and  a  respected  economist, 
Stacy  May,  describe  in  detail  what  they 
call  the  “rough  road  to  success”  of  United 
Fruit  Co.  in  Latin  America.  From  their 
exhaustive  study  of  the  world’s  greatest 
banana  empire,  certain  lessons  emerge. 
Business-minded  Unifruit  has  accomplished 
more  for  Pan-American  solidarity  than 
all  of  Washington’s  costly  market  manip¬ 
ulations  in  coffee  and  non-ferrous  metals. 
Similarily,  the  Boston-based  corporation, 
in  fostering  economic  progress  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  puts  to  shame  all  the 
creaking  apparatus  of  foreign  aid.  In  both 
respects,  the  private  dollar,  venturing 
abroad  in  search  of  a  profit,  has  accom¬ 
plished  far  more  than  the  public  dollar, 
backed  only  by  fuzzy  philanthropy. 

United  Fruit  is  an  almost  classic  ex¬ 
ample.  In  59  years,  the  company  has 
grown  until  it  sprawls  over  more  than  a 
million  acres  in  Guatemala,  Honduras, 


Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Panama 
and  elsewhere.  In  1957  its  Great  White 
Fleet  of  61  ships  brought  no  few’er  than 
26  million  stems  of  bananas  into  this 
country.  The  company  also  cultivates 
substantial  acreages  of  sugar  cane,  cacao, 
abaca,  palm  oil  and  timber,  and  owns 
nearly  1,400  miles  of  railroad.  Seeking 
still  further  diversification,  it  is  now  on 
the  prowl  for  oil  and  natural  gas,  bauxite, 
iron  ore  and  other  minerals.  Already  the 
concern  and  its  subsidiaries  boast  assets 
of  nearly  $400  million.  If  far  from  gi¬ 
gantic  by  U.  S.  standards,  compared  with 
most  Central  American  ventures,  it  is  a 
colossus. 

m  *  * 

Its  growth,  however,  has  not  come 
easily.  For  few  enterprises  on  the  globe 
face  as  dismaying  a  profusion  of  risks, 
year  in  and  year  out.  To  begin  with,  its 
main  source  of  income,  the  banana  (which 
NPA  calls  an  implausible  product),  is 
singularly  susceptible  to  a  host  of  plant 
and  soil  diseases,  as  well  as  to  windstorm 
and  flood.  Equally  threatening  to  Uni- 
fruitco  prosperity  are  strikes  in  the  so- 
called  banana  republics  or  on  the  docks 
where  its  highly  perishable  cargoes  are 
unloaded.  Adding  to  the  company’s  woes 
was  the  Justice  Department’s  recent  anti¬ 
trust  fight  to  dissolve  it,  which  ended  this 
spring,  when  Unifruit  signed  a  consent 
decree,  promising  eventually  to  form  a  new 
competitor  out  of  its  own  assets.  Yet 
perhaps  most  hazardous  of  all  is  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  to  many  a  sensitive  Latin, 
this  foreign-owned  venture,  launched  in 
the  flamboyant  era  of  dollar  diplomacy, 
long  has  symbolized  U.  S.  imperialism.  To 
some,  the  very  name  United  Fruit  con¬ 
jures  up  an  image  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Abominable  Snowman  in  the  mind  of 
a  Sherpa  guide. 

The  exhaustive  NPA  study  reveals  how 
utterly  misleading  that  picture  is.  In  the 
first  place,  it  painstakingly  documents  the 
fact  that  United  Fruit  is  far  from  being 
a  corporate  plutocrat.  The  return  on  its 
investment  over  the  years,  while  adequate, 
has  failed  to  match  that  of  the  average 
company  of  its  size  here  at  home.  For  the 


past  11  years,  its  shareholders  have  en¬ 
joyed  no  capital  gains.  In  a  dynamically 
expanding  U.  S.  economy.  United  Fruit, 
indeed,  barely  has  held  its  own. 

In  contrast,  the  company  has  done  con¬ 
spicuously  well  for  its  host  countries— as 
they  themselves  are  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  In  1954-55,  the  year  analyzed  by 
NPA,  its  expenditures  in  the  six-nation 
area  totaled  $139  million,  and  it  provided 
foreign  exchange  benefits  of  almost  $76 
million.  Except  in  Colombia,  Unifruitco 
tax  payments  constituted  more  than  6% 
of  total  government  revenues.  Significant¬ 
ly,  too,  the  acreage  yield  of  its  plantations 
was  20  times  the  average  for  all  other 
improved  farm  land.  All  in  all,  the  com¬ 
pany  left  in  its  production  area  more  than 
$7  for  every  dollar  it  took  out  in  profits. 

Yet  the  demands  on  Unifruitco  go  be¬ 
yond  dollars  and  cents.  Its  plantations 
lie  in  areas  previously  undeveloped,  often 
almost  uninhabited.  The  company,  then, 
must  supply  all  the  necessary  community 
services— homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  roads  and  utilities.  United 
Fruit  housing,  to  take  but  a  single  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  best  provided  agricultural 
workers  anywhere  in  the  tropics.  The 
company  also  pays  wages  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  well  above  the  going  rate.  As  an  en¬ 
lightened  employer  in  underdeveloped 
lands,  it  is  running  a  private  program 
far  more  comprehensive  than  the  much- 
touted  Point  IV. 

Here,  then,  is  a  vigorous  missionary  for 
free  enterprise,  taking  on  inordinate  risks, 
for  relatively  small  profit.  While  many  of 
Washington’s  lavish  grants  and  loans 
prove  unproductive,  or  worse.  United 
Fruit  yields  rich  rewards  both  to  the  U.  S. 
and  to  Latin  America.  Moreover,  while 
inter-government  deals  in  support  of 
coffee,  for  example,  already  have  coct  this 
country  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars, 
keeping  the  banana  business  healthy  has 
cost  not  a  cent.  If  the  U.  S.  and  its  friends 
to  the  south  will  join  to  encourage  more 
such  private  ventures,  all  concerned  will 
benefit.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer,  this  is  free  enterprise 
that  is  both  enterprising  and  free. 
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work  for  England  day  by  day 
-and  in  every  paper  and  to  all 
rcixirtcrs.  Sir  James  thinks, 
cannot  be  too  cordially  recog¬ 
nized.  Brown  has  been  told  to 
look  upon  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  as  England's  greatest 
asset  in  America  just  now,  and 
to  hope  heartily  that  he  will  be 
long  spared  to  carry  on  his 
admirable  work.” 

Then  came  the  story’s  wind¬ 
up: 

As  for  the  l)ipe,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  it  had  done  its 
work,  and  I  could  take  it 
away  as  a  keepsake.  I  took  it, 
but  wondered  afterward  at 
Brown’s  thinking  he  had  the 
right  to  give  jt  to  me.  A 
disquieting  feeling  has  since 
come  over  me,  that  perhaps  it 
was  Sir  James  I  had  been  in¬ 
terviewing  all  the  time,  and 
Brown  who  had  escaped  down 
the  elevator. 

The  bijf  surprise  came  later — 
the  “reporter”  who  had  done 
this  artful  interviewing:  job  was 
none  other  than  Barrie  himself! 

Von  BemslorfT  Flees 

On  May  15,  1915,  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  was  torpedoed  10  miles 
off  Old  Kinsale  Head,  Ireland, 
and  1,154  persons  perished,  114 
being  Americans.  Frederick 
Mordaunt  Hall  next  day  was 
among  reporters  assigned  to  in¬ 
terview  Count  Johann  von 
Bernstorff,  German  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  who 
stayed  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  when 
in  New  York.  Before  the  ill- 
fated  ship  sailed,  he  had  in¬ 
serted  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  warning  Americans  not 
to  engage  passage  on  the 
Cunarder. 

“On  the  day  after  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  ship,  the  Ambassador 
refused  to  see  reporters,”  re¬ 
called  Mr.  Hall.  “We  followed 
him  by  cab  from  the  hotel  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  I  was  at 
his  side  as  he  strode  through  the 
station  and  asked  him  about  the 
sinking  of  the  ship  but  he  was 


tight-tongued.  I  demanded  to 
know  what  he  expected  the 
American  people  to  think.  ‘Let 
them  think,’  he  finally  snai'led. 

“  ‘It  was  premeditated  and 
you  arc  a  murderer,’  I  charged. 
He  fled  to  his  train,  entered  the 
first  coach  available  and  I,  then 
a  British  subject,  followed  him, 
shouting:  ‘Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  the  German  .\mbassador,’ 
hoping  someone  would  tackle 
him.  He  paled  but  nothing 
haiipened  and  he  hastened  into 
the  next  daycoach.  Without 
waiting  to  get  to  his  Pullman 
car,  he  ran  into  a  toilet,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  German  correspond¬ 
ent. 

“As  I  wrote  my  story.  City 
Editor  Frank  Pierson,  well 
aware  it  was  a  Bennett  rule 
that  diplomats  must  be  handled 
with  kid  gloves,  came  over  and 
admonished  me:  ‘Remember 
he’s  an  ambassador.’  There  was 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  told 
me  Bennett  him.self  would  not 
have  objected  to  my  treatment 
of  von  Born.storff.” 

Off  lo  War 

Later  that  same  year,  Capt. 
Guy  Gaunt,  R.N.,  British  Naval 
Attache,  told  Mr.  Hall  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  for  him  to 
go  to  London.  He  still  has  a 
silver  flask  and  a  color  cartoon 
drawn  by  Norman  Lynd  and 
signed  by  Herald  men  as  me¬ 
mentoes  of  a  farewall  dinner 
the  Herald  staff  gave  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  took  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  Adriatic,  a  hazard¬ 
ous  voyage  because  the  U-53 
had  been  sinking  ships  off  the 
coast.  Mr.  Hall  reported  to 
Commander  Colpoys  Walcott, 
who  took  him  to  then  Capt. 
Reginald  Hall  (no  relation). 
Director  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

“It  was  a  cold  November 
morning  with  a  chill  that  froze 
the  marrow  in  one’s  bones,  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  used  to  steam 
heat,”  said  Mr.  Hall  with  a 
slight  shiver  of  remembrance. 
“Yet,  Capt.  Hall  had  the  win¬ 
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dow  of  his  oflice  ojten — it  looked 
down  on  the  Horse  Guards 
Parade.  Even  the  light  on  my 
cigarette  was  a  welcome  re¬ 
minder  of  heat.” 

After  intelligence  and  news 
duty  at  the  battlefront,  Mr.  Hall 
was  sent  to  Felixstowe  to  go  up 
in  a  seaplane,  to  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  to  go  aloft  in  a  balloon 
and  to  Harwich  for  a  submarine 


voyage. 


Boast  Hall  PrcilieU'tl 


“We  ought  to  have  some  roast 
Hall  for  dinner  soon,”  said 
Commander  Walcott  as  he  gave 
him  his  orders. 


The  seaplane,  aptly  called  a 
crate,  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
constructed  .soon  after  the 
Wrights’  fir.st  flight  and  the  sub 
was  primitive,  too.  The  balloon 
ascension,  made  on  a  Friday  the 
13th,  was  somewhat  awc.some. 
The  big  bag  dropped  700  feet 
when  a  cloud  blotted  out  the  sun 
without  anyone  in  the  basket 
realizing  it.  Descending,  Freddie 
thought  he  saw  a  man  on  the 
ground  waving  his  arms  with 
strange  regularity,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  horse  wagging  its 
tail.  When  a  bumpy  landing 
finally  was  made  by  the  usual 
release  of  gas,  he  heard  a  cock¬ 
ney  farmerette  say:  “Gawd,  wot 
a  stink!” 


Oelis  Helps 


“Mr.  Birchall  suggested  1 
leave  my  work  and  go  to  see  the 
producer  to  show  him  1  was  not 
afraid.  I  listened  to  Warner 
for  sometime  and  then  asked 
when  I  was  going  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  something. 

“  ‘You  are  taking  the  bread 
and  butter  out  of  my  mouth,’  he 
de'clarcd.  ‘You  like  Em.«{ 
Lubitsch’s  pictures,  but  they 
don’t  make  money.  You  pan 
pictures  that  do  pay.’ 

“  ‘When  am  I  going  to  I)c  jier 
mitted  to  answer  you?’  1  askec 
again.  ‘Not  for  a  long  time 
yet,’  was  his  reply. 

“  ‘Then  talk  to  yourself.’ 

“With  that  I  got  up  and  left 
From  then  on  I  was  constantl; 
the  target  of  Warner  Brothers 
publicity  men.  They  madf 
things  as  uncomfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  when  I  covered  a 
Warner  film  premiere.  A  police¬ 
man’s  lot  may  be  hard,  but  his 
existence  is  enviable  compared 
to  that  of  a  critic  in  the  last 
days  of  silent  films.” 


One  of  his  last  jobs  away 
from  newspajier  woik  was  as 
managing  director  of  the  Fox 
Film  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London.  He 
had  been  correspondent  in 
France  and  the  U.  S.  for  the 
London  Evening  Standard,  the 
Daily  Sketch  and  other  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  Sir  Edward 
Hulton. 


After  the  overseas  interlude, 
he  returned  to  this  country  and 
became  screen  critic  of  the  New 
Y’ork  Times. 


“The  late  Adolph  Ochs  gave 
me  much  encouragement,  espe¬ 
cially  when  certain  motion  pic¬ 
ture  producers  sought  to  malign 
me,”  gratefully  acknowledged 
Mr.  Hall.  “William  Fox,  for 
whom  I  had  worked  as  head  of 
his  London  company,  did  not 
welcome  me  as  motion  picture 
critic  of  the  Times.  But  Mr. 
Och’s  comment  to  some  deroga¬ 
tory  remark  made  by  Mr.  Fox 
soon  ended  objections  of  the 
producer. 

“When  I  had  won  my  spurs 
with  Mr.  Ochs,  Carr  V.  Van 
.\nda,  managing  editor,  and 
Frederick  T.  Birchall,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  I  had  a  telephone 
call  one  day  from  the  late 
Harry  Warner,  president  of 
Warner  Brothers.  He  refused 
to  say  what  he  wanted  and  in¬ 
sisted  I  call  at  his  office. 


('.Iiarlic  Chaplin  Talk*- 


The  Times  sent  Mr.  Hall  to 
Hollywood  for  the  first  time  in 
1926.  Upon  arriving,  he  learned 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  leavinp 
the  next  day  for  New  York  and 
perhaps  England.  He  had  no! 
been  interviewed  since  he  be¬ 
came  really  famous  and  had 
even  dodged  a  w'riter  for  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  Mr.  Hall  callec 
producer  Sam  Goldwyn  and 
asked  him  to  arrange  an  inter¬ 
view.  Finally,  Chaplin  agreec 
to  see  Hall  at  the  studio  the 
next  afternoon. 

“I  was  there  a  little  early,’ 
the  reporter  recalled.  "Al 
Reeves,  the  comedian’s  genera 
manager,  escorted  me  around 
the  studio,  showed  me  a  set  of 
the  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  in  ‘The  Gold  Rush.’  He 
showed  me  the  little  cane,  the 
derby  hat,  the  shabby  tailcoa! 
and  tbe  big  shoes.  We  returned 
to  his  office  and  Reeves  made 
several  telephone  calls.  He 
showed  by  his  demeanor  that  he 
thought  I  w'as  w’asting  my  tiw- 
waiting  because  Charlie 
notorious  for  ‘forgetting’  ap-- 
pointments. 

“Two  hours  after  the  tinifl 
set,  there  darted  in  a  lithe,  nat 
tily-dressed  man  in  a  boate-j 
straw  hat.  It  was  Chaplin.  I| 
had  him !  He  said  he  had  noe] 
had  luncheon,  so  we  got  into  hi*! 
Rolls-Royce  and  sped  around  hi 
the  Montmartre.  He  talked- 


often  in  nonsequitors.  He’s  no! 
an  easy  person  to  interview. 


Limehouse  Nights 
“He  became  more  interested 
and  interesting  when  I 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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IMPORTANT  BUYERS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE  GET 
UP-TO-DATE  DATA  ON 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


'SLIDE 

RULE 

ACCURACY 


In  this  era  of  rockets  and  outer  space, 
the  scientist’s  dependence  on  accurate 
measuring  devices  is  particularly  emphasized. 
The  selection  of  markets  and  advertising 
media  has  become  a  highly  scientific 
business,  too  .  .  .  requiring  exacting  data 
on  markets  for  efficient  advertising  planning. 


That’s  why  important  buyers  of  newspaper 
space  depend  on  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  for  timely  and  accurate 
data  on  newspaper  markets.  Furnishing 
population,  retail  sales  and  income  data  up 
to  a  year  and  a  half  ahead  of  any  other 
publication  for  every  single  daily  newspaper 
market,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  accuracy  in  its  forecasts. 


E&P  estimates  in  the  1958  edition  for  total 
population,  retail  sales  and  income — > 
published  a  full  year  before  Census  Dept, 
figures  were  released — proved  to  be  accurate 
within  less  than  1%! 


With  six  outstanding  exclusive  features, 
the  MARKET  GUIDE  has  proved  an  indis¬ 
pensable  research  tool  for  advertisers  and 
agencies,  and  a  powerful  advertising  medium 
for  newspapers  with  a  market  story  to  tell. 


The  1959  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  will  be  published  in 
November,  1958.  Copy  deadline  it 
October  1st.  Advertising  rates  are  as 
follows:  Page,  $440;  */2-pA9a>  $250; 
'/3-page,  $185;  '/4-page.  $140;  '/(-page, 
$95. 


...exclusive  data  to 
lielp  advertisers  use 
newspapers  more  successfully 


Reserve  space  now.  Or,  for  complete  information 
on  the  1959  Market  Guide,  write,  phone  or  wire  .  .  . 
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when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  radio  and  TV.  Upon  announce- 
him  that  this  persistent  intrud-  ment  of  the  Confidence  in  a 
er  was  a  newspaperman.  Growing  America  campaign, 

“He  said,  ‘You’re  a  reporter.  Quaker  Oats  decided  to  concen- 
Do  you  know  what  I  do  to  .  .  .’  trate  its  entire  support  for  the 
I  heard  nothing  more  but  flew  second  half  of  ’58  on  this  one 
down  those  dangerous  stairs,  cause.  Staff  members  and  the 
landing  almost  in  the  arms  of  eight  advertising  agencies  of  the 
David  Joseph,  who  years  later  company  were  notified  of  the 

r  management  decision  to  go  all 
York  Times.”  out  in  its  support.  An  all-media 

While  on  the  Herald,  he  had  schedule  for  the  last  six  months 
a  talk  with  former  President  of  1958  was  approved. 

William  Howard  Taft.  The  advertising  of  several 

“He  told  me  it  had  been  a  companies  and  industries,  while 
wonderful  day  for  he  had  be-  not  directly  mentioning  the 
come  a  grandfather  again  and  Council  campaign,  is  cheerfully 
he  had  scored  85  at  golf,”  the  supplementing  it  with  confident 
reporter  remembered  with  rel-  niessages  concerning  their  own 

bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

One  example  is  the  gas  indus- 
try.  The  National  LP-Gas  Coun- 
4  j  recently  distributed  10,000 

X^UUniylt  free  mats  to  every  weekly  and 

{Contivned  from  page  9) 

papers  in  the  country.  These 

_  were  cartoons  on  the  “changing 

scene,”  illustrating  America’s 
facilities.  They  add  that  this  is  phenomenal  material  progress 
being  done,  “in  the  certainty  between  1908  and  1958. 
that  there  is  a  new  wave  of  op-  .  ,  „  i 

portunity  coming  for  those  who  Assessing  the  Results 

are  ready  for  it  ...  We  believe  “in  order  to  assess  the  results 
that  the  basic  forces  behind  of  campaign  such  as  this,” 
America’s  growth  are  stronger  says  the  Council,  “it  is  neces- 
than  ever  before.”  sary,  first  of  all,  to  understand 

Predictions  of  r^overy  from  the  campaign’s  objectives.  The 
the  business  recession  by  mana-  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  a 
gers  of  Continental  Can  plants  simple  one:  to  prevent  the  re- 
across  the  country  inspired  cession  from  deepening  into  a 


Commons  set  for  the  picturiza- 
tion  of  the  play,  “Disraeli.” 

Victorious  Valet 

“When  Arliss  was  talking 
about  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  talking  pictures,  his  valet, 

George  Jenner,  an  out-and-out 

•  L  Tni.  1  L  f  cockney,  came  over  to  the  actor  *  »  . 

with  Thomas  Burke,  author  of  told  him  it  was  time  for  the  became  city  editor  of  the  New 
toe  widely-read  book,  ^irn^  next  scene.  Little  did  I  imagine 
house  Nights.  One  of  D.  W.  servant  in  the  mean- 

Gnffith  s  great  successes  was  would  tell  me  a  story  more 

based  on  a  Burke  story.  At  any  interesting  than  his  master’s, 
rate,  Chaplin  opened  up  and  , 

became  friendly.  We  went  ,  appears  Jenner  once  en- 
across  the  street  to  a  book-  tered  a  New  York  saloon,  Joel  s, 
seller’s,  where  he  bought  a  copy  cockney  accent  or- 

of  Burke’s  ‘The  Wind  and  the  dered  a  glass  of  “ ’arf  and ’arf.’’ 

Rain’  and  presented  it  to  me,  ^ 

after  writing  a  line  on  the  fly-  bar  start^  mocking  Jenner. 

Here  is  how  Jenner,  a  strapping 

“i  got  a  fairly  good  talk  with  continued  his  yarn: 

him  finally.  He  praised  Marion  “After  sippin’  me  beer  I 
Davies  as  a  splendid  comedi-  walks  up  to  the  bloke  an’  arsks 
enne,  said  that  even  since  he  be  Tvas  imitatin’  me.  He  says, 
became  successful  he  econo-  ‘Yerce,  an’  wot  abart  it?’ 
mized  on  crepe  from  which  he  ‘That’s  abart  it,’  I  says,  letting 
made  his  small  false  mustache,  have  one  on  the  point  of  the 
told  me  about  his  early  days  and  j^w.  ’e  dropped  cold.  Then  ’is 
revealed  that  the  little  man  in  iiiate  jumped  at  me. 
the  comedies  was  actually  a  “By  that  time  I  was  real 


Hall  Recalls 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
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books  in  review 


An  International  Plan 
To  Train  Journalists 


lins,  a  reporter’s  frustration  Is  tices?  And  dozens  of  others, 
cited.  She  asked  for  the  number  •  •  • 

of  teachers’  ^laij  warrants  is-  Whinv^y  and  Fad 

sued  during  the  fiscal  year  just 

ended,  and  for  the  total  budget  t  vTT 


Bv  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


^  lllaULlvai 

THE  TRAINING  OF  JOURNALISE:  „-i:j 

A  World-wide  Survey  on  the  Traininpr  tainiy  IS  Vaim 


A  World-wide  Survey  on  the  Traininpr 
o(  Personnel  for  the  Mass  Media.  By 
UNBSCO.  Paris,  Franee.  19  Avenue 
Klever:  The  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
iiation.  222  pp. 


random  SCREED.  By  T.  V.  Garry. 
,  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  one  Kew  York:  Pageant  Press,  Inc.  168 

I  ^  I  ^4-0  failed  to  get  the  information,  pp-  »3. 

J  (J  Lil  1  Idllo  Lo  The  superintendent  told  her  that 

only  when  more  than  $10,000  Newsmen  of  considerable  ex- 
a  a  year  was  spent  did  the  ac-  perience,  reminiscing,  make  good 

count  have  to  be  audited.  listening.  Few  have  peered  as 

Mr.  Moffitt’s  booklet,  sup-  closely  into  the  human  heart 

’  practical  knowhow.  That  cer-  ported  by  a  prefatory  “Grate-  as  the  country  doctor  or  heard 

j  tainiy  is  valid.  fol  Acknowledge”  by  Maurice  as  many  aspects  of  the  human 

^  Leckenby,  publisher  of  the  tragedy  as  a  country  pastor. 

!  International  Propaganda  Steamboat  Pilot,  urges  that  pub-  Often  a  country  doctor  or 

-  lie  stewards  report  regularly  pastor  asks  the  newsman,  “Why 

INTERNATIONAL  PROPAGANDA:  and  dearly,  in  paid  legal  notices,  don’t  you  put  those  flesh-and- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Its  Legal  and  Diplomatic  Control.  By  required  by  law,  who  got  how  blood  cameos,  those  footnotes  to 
L.  John  Martin.  Minneapolis:  Univer-  ^  •'  ’  “  ,  ,  .  •  *  „  i. 

At  fVio  TTKFQrn  enoforoneo  “ty  of  Minnesota  Press.  284  pp.  $.^.75.  much  tax-payers’  money  and  for  history,  into  a  book? 

At  the  UNtihLU  conlerenc  - - -  what,  even  if  certain  officials  Some  of  the  newsmen  do.  One 

It  Strasbourg,  France,  in  1956  ^  c  •„  prefer  that  it  not  be  made  pub-  is  T.  V.  Garry  in  “Random 

a  European  delegate  argued  The  United  States  will  this  ^  ehano-o. 


fOL  TT  -x  j  cx  X  -11  XU-  prefer  that  it  not  be  made  pub-  is  T.  V.  Garry  in  “Random 
The  United  States  will  this  (.  ^ 


earnestly  with  me  that  the  year  spend  $100  million  on  in- 
■Imerican  and  British  concept  temational  propaganda.  The 


of  a  free  press  was  as  danger-  Soviet  Union  every  year  spends  Mr.  Moffitt,  also  chairman  of 
ous  “for  public  welfare”  as  it  an  even  greater  amount,  reflects  tjjg  continuing  study  of  public 
would  be  for  physicians  to  tell  John  Martin  of  the  editorial  notice  and  legal  publications  of 
cancer  patients  of  “little  knowd-  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  thg  Colorado  Press  Association, 
edge  and  much  fear”  the  full  Hardly  a  state  is  so  poor  —  answers  a  lot  of  questions  on 


Screed.”  For  a  pleasant  change. 

Answers  Factuall 

nsw  rs  ac  y  exposes,  great  enlighten- 

Mr.  Moffitt,  also  chairman  of  ment,  and  shocks. 


Human  Relations 
Robert  Van  Riper,  author  of 


facts  a^ut  their  disease.  The  pgpecially  since  American  aid  this  subject,  in  his  published  “A  Really  Sincere  Guy”  not  only 
Polish  journalist  contended:  became  so  generous  —  that  it  report  —  and  he  answers  them  knows  all  about  public  relations 

“Readers  with  sparse  back-  does  not  earmark  funds  for  in-  factually:  but  also  private  sex  relations 

ground  in  economics  and  gov-  fluencing  foreign  opinion.  Mr.  Why  pay  newspapers?  Isn’t  of  human  nature.  His  book 
enunent  should  be  told  what  Martin,  who  was  a  newspaper  this  their  job?  Does  publication  (David  McKay  Company,  Inc., 
editors  and  the  state  believe  is  man  in  the  Middle  Ea=t  from  afford  protection  for  officials?  New  York,  $4)  is  accordingly 
right  for  them.”  1941  to  1948.  reports  also  that  How  does  financial  publication  twice  blessed  and  should  hit  the 

I  think  the  delegate  was  sin-  nations  in  counter-moves  have  pay  for  itself  in  a  number  of  highroad  of  popularity.  Mr.  Van 
cere  in  his  father-knows-best  Rone  out  of  their  way  to  sign  ways?  How  much  would  it  cost?  Riper  is  public  relations  direc- 
attitude  of  authoritarian  jour-  treaties  exchanging  concessions  What  are  the  facts  about  the  tor  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila- 
nalism.  for  a  vague  freedom  from  propa-  readership  of  paid  public  no-  delphia. 

So,  whatever  other  good  may 

come  from  the  advanced  jour-  In  this  comprehensive  and  A. 

nalistic  training  of  internation-  sicholarly  book,  Mr.  Martin  sur-  O**  •  I 

al  groups  at  the  UNESCO-  veys  the  efforts  in  both  domestic  MISS  SHARP  1  I  DON'T! 

sponsored  Centre  at  the  Uni-  and  international  law,  and  in 

versity  of  Strasbourg,  the  diplomacy,  to  control  interna-  /A 'WAPi  1  I  v  Db  1  UKOwl^ 

American  and  British  experi-  tional  propaganda.  In  tracing  its  IuVm  FOR.  THE.  NE.YT 

ence  with  reader-confidence  in  a  development  in  the  United  <lZr^  *  ! 

free  press  will  be  discussed  in  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Rus-  S  \j*i0UR  OR  SO  « 

lounge  and  corridor  as  well  as  sia,  he  points  out  that  much  ,  f  J  ^  ^  ^ 


^OH*  ONE  MORE  THINgA 
MISS  SHARP  1  I  DON'T! 
WANT  TO  BE  OISTORBEOj 
,  FOR  THE  NEXT 
(.HOUR  OR  SO  !_^  iss 


at  formal  conference  tables. 
This  world-wide  survey  pub- 


pronaganda  is  too  artful  and 
crafty  to  make  clear  what  pre- 


lished  by  UNESCO  describes  ^  state’s  purpose  really 

the  new  plan  for  an  interna-  ^he  impact  depends  largely 

fional  collaboration  in  the  train-  current  feelings  between  two 

ing  of  journalists.  The  book  con- 

tains  also  eight  chapters  on  “Propaganda,”  Mr.  Martin 
such  aspects  of  journalistic  writes,  “is  too  intangible  to  con- 
training  as  the  qualifications  ex-  internationally.  ...  It  is 

pccted  of  recruits  in  the  pro-  inconceivable  that  international 
fession ;  the  role  of  the  univer-  will  ever  control  ^  propa- 

sity  in  journalistic  training;  re-  STanda,  no  matter  what  its  con¬ 
cent  changes  in  the  academic  sovereignty 

and  practical  curricula  for  of  states  is  recognized.  The  con- 
audio-visual  media,  and  the  re-  propaganda  will  remain 

lationship  between  professional  laws  of  states 


!y--K 


training  and  research,  etc.  the  bargaining  power  of 

Part  Three  presents  20  chap-  omacy.  ^  ^  ^ 

ters  about  journalistic  training  How  Taxes  Are  .Spent 

facilities  in  different  countries. 

The^  include  Egj^t,  Canada,  financial  proceedings  re- 
“>e  United  States,  Latin  Amer-  ports.  By  Clyde  Moffitt:  The  stew- 
Japan,  Korea,  India,  Aua-  sTlS,  SSSi 

cria,  Poland,  Spain,  the  United  Press  Association.  33  i>p.  $.50. 
^ngdom,  Australia,  etc.  — 

There  is  a  broad  agreement  In  this  interesting  monograph 
■A  the  book  that  training  should  by  Red  Moffitt,  publisher  of  the 
combine  cultural  knowledge  with  Daily  Coloradoan,  of  Fort  Col- 
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Jaffee  s  ‘Tall  Tales’ 
Good  for  Tall  Laughs 


By  Janies  L.  Ceilings 

It’s  fairly  easy  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  Allan  Jaffee’s  “Tall 
Tales,’’  a  daily  pantomime, 
panel  starting  Oct.  6  out  of  the 
New  York  Heiald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

For  one  thing,  the  gags  and 
art  are  only  the  best.  For  an¬ 
other,  it  has  a  distinct  format. 
It  is  one  column  wide  and  7^/2 
inches  deep. 

As  a  HTS  spokesman  said, 
“It’s  different.  There’s  been  only 
one  other  comic  panel  we  know 
of  (Carmichael)  w'hich  is  in 
the  long  one-column  format. 
‘Tall  Tales,’  however,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  reader  do 
a  double-take,  the  eye  being  un¬ 
able  to  take  in  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  at  one  glance.’’ 

The  pause  for  a  double-take 
is  well  worth  while.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  interpret  in  mere 
words  the  delicious  flavor  of  Mr. 
Jaffee’s  humor,  but  if  you  can 
imagine  situations  such  as  these 
you’ll  have  an  idea  of  w'hat  he 
can  do: 

A)  An  Indian  has  set  up  his 
tepee  between  two  telephone 
poles,  the  nearest  one  of  which 
he  has  carved  with  his  tribe’s 
totem  ic  sy-mbols.  B)  A  subur¬ 
banite  wiping  his  brow  after 
raking  leaves.  Behind  him,  com¬ 
ing  full  blast  for  the  neat  pile 
of  leaves,  is  a  black  cat,  chased 
by  a  pack  of  dogs.  C)  A  much- 
bemedaled  general,  having  led 


his  troops  for  several  miles 
down  the  main  drag,  is  stopped 
by  a  cop  who  points  out  that 
it  is  a  one-way  street. 

At  a  Sauerbraten  luncheon 
spiced  with  his  wit,  the  artist 
told  about  himself. 

About  llie  .\rlisl 

“I  was  born  March  13,  1921, 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,”  he  said. 
“Three  younger  brother's  were 
added  to  the  family,  and  our 
happiest  moments  together  were 
Sundays  with  our  father  and 
the  funny  papers. 

“He  was  an  amateur  artist 
of  sorts  and  he’d  enter-tain  us 
by  copying  our  favorite  comic 
characters.  This  fa.scinated  me 
and  I  spent  every  minute  I 
could  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing.  After  a  while  I  was  able 
to  entertain  other  children  the 
same  way.” 

After  early-age  travel  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  A1  and  family  settled 
down  in  New  York.  He  attended 
the  High  School  of  Music  and 
Art  (“where  I  received  a  solid 
foundation  in  fine  arts”)  and 
later  won  a  scholarship  to  the 
Art  Students  League,  which  he 
turned  down  because  war  was 
imminent.  “I  felt  it  was  useless 
to  start  things  I  couldn’t  finish,” 
he  says. 

Instead  he  enlisted  as  an 
aviation  cadet.  Airsickness 
grounded  him,  however,  and  he 


Xever  late  Omi  Iki  or  i.>iii)! 

She’s  the  world's  promptest  gal  — on  payday.  A  bright 

heaut,  easy  on  the  eyes  and  1.  Q.,  she  never  lags  "  ‘th  j 

a  laugh,  alw  ays  gives  the  career  set  a  lift,  keeps  the 

collee-hreak  crowd  bubbling  w  ith  hilarity— and  you’ll 

find  one  like  her  in  every  office  (if  you’re  lucky) !... 

• 

Keeps  comedy  in  the  comics— delivers  a  laugh  at  every  appearance. 
Her  motto  is  she  wants  to  he  as  nice  as  a  nice  girl  can  be  (and 
still  get  ahead) .  As  reliable  as  the  time  clock,  she’s  got  a  strong 
team  of  smilemakers  in  Mr.  (^uimby  the  boss,  his  son  Jr.,  Hamlet, 
\enus.  Granny,  and  Pepper.  They  get  a  hand  and  a  howl  from 
every  age  bracket,  both  sexes,  all  neighborhoods— are  good  for  the 
circulation  statement.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager , . . 

Chic€MgaTrihune"]^ew  YnrkIVett's 

JVfir*  Buildlnv.  Xfif  York 
MMuC»  Tribune  Tourer,  t'hieuoo 


Allan  Jaffee 

was  ordered  to  set  up  an  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy  art  class  at 
a  service  hospital  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  Success  here  led  to 
a  call  by  headquarters  of  the 
Convalescent  and  Rehabilitation 
programs  at  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington,  where  he  created 
projects  and  illustrated  books 
and  manuals. 

One  of  the  most  important 
projects  in  the  Capital  was  mar¬ 
riage  to  Ruth  Ahlquist,  a  WAC 
sergeant.  When  they  were  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  sei-vice,  A1  took  a 
job  as  writer  —  artist  with 
Magazine  Management  Corp.  in 
New  York. 

“I  was  there,”  he  said,  “un¬ 
til  1950,  when  I  decided  to  free¬ 
lance  in  order  to  expand  my  in¬ 
terests.  I  worked  out  a  very 
favorable  arrangement  with  my 
former  employers  whereby  I 
continued  to  produce  a  number 
of  very  successful  monthly  teen¬ 
age  magazines  for  them.  During 
this  period  I  also  created  and 
produced  a  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  comic  booklets  and  did  vari¬ 
ous  other  writing  and  editorial 
assignments.” 

A1  then  became  associated 
with  Mad,  the  satire  magazine, 
and  two  others  of  similar  flair 
—  Trump  and  Humbug. 

“After  this  I  freelanced 
again,”  he  said,  “especially  for 
Mad.  However,  the  idea  that 
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really  captured  my  imagination 
was  the  thought  of  a  cartoon 
shaped  like  a  newspaper  column. 

I  worked  away  at  this  until  ‘Tall 
Tales’  was  born.” 

It  was  time  wisely  spent. 

«  «  « 

BOVi  LING  CLINIC 

National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  available  a  daily,  non¬ 
continuity  bowling  column  by 
one  of  the  top  pros  in  the  sport, 
Billy  Sixty.  First  release  of 
“Bowling  Clinic”  is  Sept.  15. 
A  bowling  booklet  sei-vice  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  Sixty  writes  for  the 
sports  department  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

*  *  * 

NEA  FEATURES 

NEA  Service  reports  it  has 
these  features  on  tap:  A  three- 
parter  by  Douglas  Larsen  show¬ 
ing  how  we  .stand  again.st  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  arms  race;  a  24-strip 
series,  “Outward  to  the  Stars," 
dealing  with  man’s  conquest  of 
space;  a  special  series  on  Nas¬ 
ser  by  Tom  Cullen,  and  a  size- 
up  of  De  Gaulle  by  Rosette  Har¬ 
grove. 

«  «  * 

fTN  OFFERINGS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  —  New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  now 
offering  a  10-part  series  on  Dan 
Eisenberg,  tracer  of  missinR 
persons,  by  Norma  Lee  Brown¬ 
ing,  reporter  for  the  Chieapn 
Tribune. 

• 

Editorial  Writer 
To  Visit  S.  America 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
will  tour  South  America  in 
November  as  recipient  of  a 
$2,500  grant  for  goodwill  travel 
abroad. 

The  grant,  from  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  World  Ail-ways,  was  offered 
to  “some  appropriate  citizen  of 
the  community”  after  Rochester 
had  won  a  World  Brotherhood 
Award  last  Spring.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  was  the  choice  of  a  22- 
member  committee  appointed  by 
the  Mayor.  He  elected  to  visit 
South  America  because — 

“It  would  seem  to  me  most 
important  that  we  find  out  why 
our  relationships  are  going  sour 
right  in  our  backyard.” 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  th® 
National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers. 

• 

Pioneer  Fotog  Dies 

Frederick  Clark  Lambert, 
commercial  photographer  who 
scored  a  notable  scoop  by  being 
on  the  scene  of  the  General 
Slocum  boat  disaster,  died  Sept. 
2  in  New  York  City.  He  was  80 
years  of  age. 

(  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  6,  1950 
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Duplication  Data: 
Just  More  Figures? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  you  remember  your  Archie 
1  Mehitabel,  you’ll  remember 
it  one  of  the  choicest  bits  in 
i  Don  Marquis  classic  is  the 
iplaint  of  Mehitabel,  the  alley 
that  amateurs  are  ruining 
fine  old  profession. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  news- 
arer  representatives  who  deal 
:n  advertising  agency  space 
vers  that  professionals  are 
iiring  a  fine  old  art. 

These  space  peddlers  com¬ 
an  that  statistical  measure- 
r.ts  of  newspaper  markets  can 
cut  too  fine,  and  that  in  any 
e,  such  statistical  space-buy- 
:  never  measures  the  char¬ 
ter  of  a  newspajier  nor  its  in- 
t-ncp  with  readei  s. 

The  result,  they  say,  is  un- 
a?inative,  uncreative  space 
:;inp  which  is  safe  but  never 
rturesome,  which  may  never 
•  criticized  by  the  client  but 
:ch  may  at  the  same  time  be 
■tin?  the  client  millions  in 
realized  sales. 

.4  Book  of  Figures 

However  this  argument  may 
cii,  the  New  York  Mirror  con- 
butes  to  the  statistical  litera- 
tre  of  New  York  newspaper 
!5ace  buying  a  handy  little  book 
T  figures  titled  “Reader  Dupli- 
|t2t:on.” 

This  is  a  compilation  of  the 
suits  of  20,114  telephone  in- 
|erviews  done  by  Sindlinger  and 
It  shows  the  duplicated  and 
t'duplirated  readership  of  each 
the  seven  New  York  City 
vspapers,  weekdays,  Sundays, 
pie  and  female,  and  net  un- 
-plicated  readership  in  any 
'Hibination  of  two. 

There  is  every  promise  in  this 
■tie  booklet  of  uncounted  hours 
t  sheer  joy  for  figure-happy 
pace  buyers.  Indeed,  there 
|Wuld  be  nothing  but  joy  in  this 
everyone  concerned.  The  pa- 

all  seem  to  fare  pretty 
r'elli  too. 

What  Does  It  Mean? 

The  only  thing  that  bothers 
I  '  ybat  does  it  all  mean?  Dupli- 
p-ion,  unless  we  missed  one  of 

lectures  somewhere  along 
I  line,  is  one  of  the  things  an 
l^^p^iser  seeks  in  trying  to 

his  message  across  —  dup- 
'ation  being  another  term,  in 
|  |'>s  instance,  for  repetition,  re- 
^^tion,  pounding  it  home. 

,  ^h,  yes,  there’s  another  thing 
r’«  bothers.  That’s  the  ques- 

piTOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


tion,  where  in  all  this  study  does 
the  character  of  any  of  the 
newspapers  show  through?  Or  is 
it  to  be  assumed  that  all  news¬ 
papers  are  alike,  only  the  names 
are  different  to  confuse  the  in¬ 
nocent? 

All  credit  to  the  Mirror 
for  undertaking  and  publishing 
this  study.  As  for  the  rest  of  it, 
wot  the  hell,  Archie,  wot  the  hell. 

*  *  * 

SANDLOT  HEROS 

There  w-as  rejoicing  at  the 
Neiv  York  Journal- American, 
you  can  well  imagine,  when  the 
New  York  All-Stars  beat  the 
U.  S.  A.  All-Stars  9-1  for  the 
sandlot  baseball  championship 
of  the  country  a  couple  of  w’eeks 
ago. 

The  championship  game, 
played  in  New  York  at  the  Polo 
Grounds,  drew  a  crowd  of  al¬ 
most  14,000  in  threatening 
weather.  It  was  the  w-ind-up  of 
the  13th  annual  Hearst  Sandlot 
Championships. 

Sports  Editor  Max  Kase,  to 
whom  the  sandlot  program  is 
close  and  dear,  has  been  helping 
promote  sandlot  baseball  for  the 
past  15  years,  two  years  before 
the  Hearst  classic  was  started. 
Over  that  period,  he  figures,  the 
Joumal-American  has  reached 
at  least  750,000  kids. 

In  a  city  teeming  with  kids 
on  the  streets  and  bothered  with 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  Jour- 
nal-American  points  to  its  sand¬ 
lot  program  as  a  positive  wea¬ 
pon  against  such  delinquency. 

The  program,  it  points  out, 
keeps  the  kids  off  the  streets 
and  keeps  them  out  of  trouble. 

*  *  * 

PHILADELPHIA  FOOD 

It  may  not  seem  important 
to  you  right  now,  but  one  day, 
you  never  know,  you  might  be 
needing  to  know  where  in  the 
world  you  can  get  some  desic¬ 
cated  coconut.  Here  is  a  book 
that  tells  you  where  you  can 
get  it  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
should  help.  The  book  is  the 
Philadelphia  (Penna.)  Bulletin's 
1958  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
Directory,  just  out. 

This  is  an  immense  undertak¬ 
ing  on  the  Bulletin’s  part,  but 
it  should  pay  off  in  goodwill  of 
the  food  and  grocery  trade  and 
all  who  do  business  with  them. 
This  176-page,  spiral-bound  vol¬ 
ume  contains  names,  addresses 
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and  telephone  numbers  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  firms  engaged  in 
selling,  distributing  or  merchan¬ 
dising  food  and  grocery  items 
in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

*  *  * 

GOLD  RUSH,  1958 

It’s  110  years  since  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  stuff  called  gold  at 
Sutter’s  Mill  in  California,  but, 
at  least  according  to  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
“the  California  gold  rush  is  still 
on!” 

To  prove  it,  they  come  out 
with  a  handsome  and  informa¬ 
tive  brochure  that  lays  down 
some  growth  facts  about  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in  the 
past  five  years. 

The  figures,  fascinating  as 
they  may  be,  are  only  one  part 
of  the  story  this  brochure  tells. 
With  economy  of  copy  but  with 
great  eloquence  of  photographic 
illustration,  this  bi’ochure  gets 
over  the  story  of  what  kind  of 
people  are  in  these  population 
growth  figures,  and  how  they 
live. 

It  is  essentially  a  story  of 
Suburbia  and  of  younger,  larger 
families. 

There  are  figures  that  show 
the  Chronicle’s  growth  in  these 
past  five  years,  too.  And  since 
no  promotion  these  days  is  worth 
the  reading  unless  it  has  “moti¬ 
vation”  in  it,  there’s  some  of 
that,  too,  to  show  why  Suburbia 
prefers  the  Chronicle. 

“Although  they  live  in  the 
suburbs,”  for  instance,  “there 
is  a  psychological  need  to  iden¬ 
tify  with  a  city.  The  Chronicle, 
because  it  IS  San  Francisco, 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  ‘keep¬ 
ing  up’.” 

*  *  * 

MANY  FOR  TENNIS 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
sponsored  the  world’s  largest 
amateur  tennis  tournament  dur¬ 
ing  August,  when  a  record  3,- 
287  court  enthusiasts  competed 
for  Detroit’s  Metropolitan  Nov¬ 
ice  Tennis  Tournament  crown. 
The  annual  tourney  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Detroit  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation,  the 
Patrons  Tennis  Association  and 
the  Recreation  Association  of 
Michigan. 

Players  from  8  to  60,  none 
of  whom  had  previously  won  a 
major  tennis  title,  flocked  to  the 
city  from  as  far  as  50  miles 
away.  The  single  elimination 
event  took  two  weeks  to  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  the  25th  annual 
novice  meet  sponsored  by  the 
News. 

The  next  largest  recorded 
tennis  tournament  ever  held  was 
the  London,  England,  public 
championship  in  which  2,600 
players  competed  this  year. 


Quiz  Biz 
Starts  N.  Y. 
Legal  Fiz 

TV  quiz  shows,  under  news¬ 
paper  fire,  fizzed  up  into  a  civil 
legal  action  Aug.  29,  when  at¬ 
torneys  for  Barry  &  Enright’s 
“21”  seived  summons  on  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Up  until  Sept.  4,  no 
other  newspapers  had  been 
served. 

The  summons  to  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  County,  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  bill  of 
particulars,  nor  were  any  dam¬ 
ages  specified.  Newspaper  law¬ 
yer  have  20  days  in  which  to 
ask  for  details  or  seek  a  waiver 
of  action  for  lack  of  grounds. 

The  New  York  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  was  continuing  to  in¬ 
vestigate  “21”  and  other  TV 
quiz  shows.  Newspaper  stoi'ies 
carry  DA  office  news,  statements 
of  contestants  claiming  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  quiz  shows  and  denials  of 
producers.  The  evening  dailies 
especially  have  given  the  story 
banner  treatment. 

The  stoi-y  broke  when  Colgate- 
Palmolive’s  “Dotto”  was  yanked 
suddenly  from  both  NBC  and 
CBS.  A  contestant  had  com¬ 
plained  that  the  show  was  fixed. 
The  sponsor  put  private  detec¬ 
tives  on  the  trail,  confirmed  the 
fix  and  cancelled  on  the  moral 
turpitude  grounds  permitted 
under  the  contract. 

TV  critics  and  staff  reporters 
wrote  opinion  and  news.  Harriet 
Van  Home,  Scripps-Howard  TV 
critic,  authored  a  series  on  quiz 
shows  in  general. 

The  “21”  action  centered 
around  Herbert  Stempel,  con¬ 
testant  who  lost  to  Charles  Van 
Doren.  He  told  the  DA’s  office  he 
was  given  answers  and  cash, 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Inveatigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kssp  in  touch  with  marksting, 
•dvsrtitinq,  Dublilhing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Accreditation  Schism 
Is  Wider  Than  Ever 

By  W.  J.  Thomas,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Jouraalism  Dept.,  Baylor  University 


Notes  written  on  a  cuff  at  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  Convention  held  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Aug. 
25-29: 

The  entire  program  was  well 
planned  and  did  honor  to  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
which  is  observing  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary.  Beneath  the  surface 
however  it  was  evident  that  the 
schism  between  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  of  journalism  school 
administrators  over  accredita¬ 
tion  is  wider  than  ever  .  .  .  The 
groups  are  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  which 
is  composed  of  45  of  the  biggest 
schools,  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  which  is  composed 
of  heads  of  the  medium  size  and 
smaller  schools.  The  latter  or¬ 
ganization  is  now  the  larger 
with  56  schools  but  the  older 
group  usually  has  the  politics 
of  the  convention  well  in  hand 
since  the  member  schools  send 
larger  delegations. 

*  «  * 

Fear  of  Dilution 

Some  members  of  ASJSA  felt 
that  an  amendment  to  the  AEJ 
constitution  calling  for  a  seventh 
representative  to  the  American 
Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  be  elected  by  AEJ 
membership  was  a  case  of  “rail¬ 
roading”.  Of  the  six  educator 
representatives  to  the  Council 
previous  to  the  amendment,  two 
represented  AEJ,  two  AASDJ 
and  two  ASJSA.  With  AASDJ 
outnumbering  ASJSA  in  AEJ 
delegate  strength,  ASJSA  feels 
that  their  strength  on  the 
Coimcil  is  being  diluted. 

A  second  rub  to  ASJSA  is 
the  current  pamphlet  “Careers 
in  Journalism”  which  is  sup¬ 
posedly  a  product  of  the  ACEJ. 
Nowhere  does  it  give  recogni¬ 
tion  to  ASJSA  even  though 
funds  from  ASJSA  helped  to  pay 
for  the  publication.  One  ASJSA 
member  stated  that  he  is  using 
a  gummed  sticker  on  the 
pamphlet  stating  that  his  school 
and  department  are  fully  ac¬ 
credited. 


Honor  for  ‘Giants’ 

One  “giant”  in  the  field  of 
journalism  education  was  ab¬ 


sent.  He  is  Dr.  Ralph  Casey, 
recently  retired  head  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Min¬ 
nesota.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  an¬ 
other  of  the  “giants”,  was  much 
in  evidence  and  was  warmly 
greeted  everywhere.  He  is  a 
former  head  of  the  Missouri  J- 
school.  Perley  I.  Reed,  former 
head  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  West  Virginia,  received  a 
scroll  from  ASJSA,  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  he  founded. 
Another  important  figure  in  the 
field  who  has  retired  but  who 
was  present  was  Clement  E. 
Trout  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  honored  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  ASJSA. 


Mark  F.  Ethridge,  left,  publisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Times,  accepts  a  citation  of  merit  for  the  C-J  from  Armistead  S.  Pridt, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administraton 
and  head  of  the  J-department  at  Lincoln  University. 


More  PR  Students 

Ed  Lindsay  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  new’spapers  did  not  make 
a  hit  with  his  statement  that 
public  relations  should  be  taught 
in  business  schools  rather  than 
in  journalism  schools.  He  rea¬ 
soned  that  you  cannot  tie  in 
a  public  interest  with  what  is 
essentially  a  private  interest. 
...  With  the  number  of  news¬ 
paper  jobs  getting  fewer,  there 
are  some  schools  which  have 
more  young  people  studying  to 
enter  public  relations  than  are 
plannivig  careers  on  newspapers. 


Editors  As  Observers 

An  observer  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  cannot  help  but  get  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  educators  and 
practitioners.  At  every  conven¬ 
tion,  representatives  of  the 
press  make  speeches  in  which 
they  emphasize  that  less  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  tech¬ 
niques. 

In  actuality  only  25  per  cent 
of  a  J-school  student’s  work  is 
in  journalism  subjects.  Many  of 
these  subjects  could  be  just  as 
well  called  the  “humanities”. 
Any  student  who  takes  History 
of  Journalism  receives  a  fine 
course  in  the  growth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  A  student  in 
reporting  learns  local  and  state 
government  from  a  practical 
viewimint.  Advanced  reporting 
courses  explain  the  court  system. 
Even  a  course  in  typography 
gives  the  history  of  printing 
which  is  really  the  story  of 


man’s  exit  from  the  cave  to  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  is  for  AEJ  to  invite  lead¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  nation  to 
attend  the  entire  convention, 
not  in  the  role  of  speakers  but 
as  observ’ers.  Their  eyes  would 
be  opened  to  the  fine  job  of 
teaching  which  is  being  done 
all  over  the  nation.  .  .  . 

«  «  « 

Over  Their  Heads 

Thinking  of  hard  boiled  man¬ 
aging  editors  attending  the 
various  sessions  provokes  a 
chuckle.  In  many  of  the  panel 
sessions,  the  practitioner  would 
not  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
What  would  the  M.  E.  think 
when  he  entered  a  panel  ses¬ 
sion  where  such  a  subject  as 
“The  Bandwagon  and  Sand¬ 
bagging  Effects:  Some  Meas¬ 
ures  of  Dissonance  Reduction” 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Richard  F.  Carter  of  Stan¬ 
ford,  was  being  discussed?  One 
Ph.D.,  coming  from  a  session  of 
researchers,  remarked:  “It  is 
over  my  head.  Those  fellows 
have  a  language  all  their  own”. 
«  *  « 

New  Publication 

A1  Higginbotham  of  Nevada, 
announced  that  ASJSA  is 
launching  a  publication  to  be 
known  as  the  Journalism  Edu¬ 
cator.  It  will  be  a  quarterly  but 
will  not  compete  with  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  research.  Oliver  Smith 
of  Brigham  Young  will  be  the 
first  editor. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  received  the  ASJSA 
award  for  outstanding  regional 
journalism  for  his  newspaper. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Mr.  Ethridge  stated  that  he 
favored  the  limiting  of  journal¬ 
ism  training  to  40  or  50  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  as  suggested! 
by  Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  North 
Carolina  last  year.  This  phi¬ 
losophy  is  opposed  by  ASJS.l 
which  made  the  award. 

Mitchell  V.  Chamely  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  the  new  AEJ  presi¬ 
dent.  Dean  Earl  English  of 
Missouri,  will  head  AASDJ 
while  Bruce  Underwood  of 
Houston,  is  the  new  ASJS.1 
prexy. 

Milton  Gross  of  Missouri,  was 
in  charge  of  arrangements.  Next 
year  the  convention  will  meet 
at  the  University  of  Oregon. 


Text  on  Editorials 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  journalism  textbook  en¬ 
titled  “Editorials  in  the  High 
School  Newspaper”  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Student 
Press  of  Tulsa.  Authors  are  Ed 
Sachs,  former  associate 
of  the  Publishers’  AuxiHar)’ 
and  Edwin  G.  Schwenn,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Auxiliary- 
Both  are  former  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors. 


Booster  Edition 

Middletown,  N.  T 
The  Middletoum  Daily  Recori 
published  a  40-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  Monday,  August  25,  PJO" 
moting  Middletown  as  a  thri^? 
city  with  a  glowing  future.  The 
section  was  includal  as  part  o 
the  72-page  paper,  and  more 
than  3,000  extra  copies 
given  as  a  public  service  to  we 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  i®' 
dustrial  development  promoton- 
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T  j  I  •  1  Mediterranean  had  atomic  capa- 

oearst  inds 

On  the  same  day  that  reports 
T  1  rri  I  1  out  of  Washington  stated  the 

i-iOCal  1  alGIl l  U.  S.  was  “holding  off  any  de¬ 
cision  on  possible  military 
\  I  moves”  in  the  Mid-East,  Pierre 

IjrrOUp)  /\SS©t  J-  Huss  dispatched  to  Hearst 
^  newspapers  that  the  West  would 

Hearst  Headline  Service’s  send  troops  into  Lebanon  to 
first  three  months  of  operation  block  a  pro-Nasser  coup  in  that 
has  turned  up  some  beats  for  country. 

the  Hearst  newspapers  and  un-  Julian  Hartt’s  release  of  July 
covered  talent  on  the  individual  25  forecast  the  “dark  of  the 
newspapers,  according  to  Frank  moon  period”  in  August  as  the 

Conniff,  general  director.  most  likely  target  date  for  a 

Appraising  the  results  of  the  U.  S.  or  Russian  shot  at  the 
first  quarter-year  of  activity  in  moon.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
providing  the  16  Hearst  news-  Hartt’s  story  was  confirmed, 
papers  with  exclusive  bwk-  ^^e  Hearst  Headline 

ground  and  depth  coverage,  Mr  j.g^iars  were  turning  up  credi- 
Conniff  claimed  several  “firsts  ^^^le  material,  new  talent  was 
scored  by  HHS  correspondents,  ^eing  uncovered. 

Two  beats  came  out  of  the 

Washington  Bureau  on  a  single  “We  have  turned  up  some 
day.  One  was  Ed  Edstrom’s  in-  yccy  impressive  writers  on  the 

terview  with  the  wife  of  Rear  individual  newspapers,  Mr. 

Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  in  Conniff  said.  “Of  course,  they 
which  she  revealed  for  the  first  been  around  doing  good 

time  publicly  her  feelings  about  locally  but  we  never  be- 

the  slighting  of  her  husband  at  tapped  tbcir  talents  as 

ceremonies  announcing  the  A-  n^uch  for  national  distribution, 
sub’s  arctic  achievements.  The  “In  the  three  months  that 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Can  Presentations 
Sell  More  Want  Ads? 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


We  have  often  been  asked 
whether  classified  outside  sales¬ 
men,  like  their  collea^es  in  dis¬ 
play,  should  be  required  to  use 
full  dress  presentations.  Does  a 
classified  ad  warrant  it?  Will 
the  prospect  sit  through  it? 

Our  answer  has  been,  we’ll 
admit,  on  the  equivocal  side — 
sort  of  like,  “That  all  depends 
on  what  you  are  trying  to  sell.” 

For  CAMs  who  train  their 
salesmen  to  sell  “schedules”  not 
“ads,”  the  presentation  seems  to 
this  department,  as  well  as  to 
many  CAMs  we’ve  queried  a 
basic  selling  tool. 


On  2  Sheets  of  Paper 


It’s  true  that  a  classified  pre¬ 
sentation  need  not  be  as  im¬ 
posing  as  one  designed  to  sell  a 
national  advertiser  or  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  We’ve  seen  effective 
classified  presentations  which 
required  just  two  sheets  of 
paper,  with  a  couple  of  telling 
graphs  and  figures. 

Will  the  potential  advertiser 
sit  through  it?  If  it  does  what  a 
sound  presentation  should  do — 


Sound  Data 

With  his  sales  manual  en¬ 


titled  “In  Advertising,  It’s  the 
High  R/Q*  (Result  Quotient) 
That  Counts,”  Frank  W.  Lester, 
CAM,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  has  an  outstanding  sell¬ 
ing  tool  that  not  only  sells  his 
newspaper  but  provides  sound 
data  on  the  value  of  classified 
as  a  medium. 

In  addition  to  the  manual, 
CAM  Lester  provides  personal¬ 
ized  material  except  for  run-of- 
the-mill  calls.  He  says: 

“All  special  market  research 
material  is  prepared  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  salesmen.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  requests 
our  Market  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  receives,  the  material  is 
well  used. 

“The  material  most  used  by 
our  sales  force  is: 

“a.  Promotional — Future  cam¬ 
paigns  to  promote  specific  clas¬ 
sifications  or  events; 

“b.  Market  Research  Mater¬ 
ial — Listed  in  order  of  impoit- 
ance  as  follows: 


“1.  Growth  of  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  market. 

“2.  Leaderohip  in  Los  Angeles 
market — circulation,  classified 
and  total  advertising. 

“3.  Coverage  and  rate  com¬ 
parisons — metropolitan  vs.  sub¬ 
urban  and  community  news¬ 
papers. 

“4.  Market  data  of  specific 
industries  according  to  classi¬ 
fications — i.e.,  used  car  sales, 
imported  car  sales,  furniture 
sales,  industrial  help  wanted, 
new  construction,  real  estate 
transactions,  etc. 

“5.  Circulation  break-downs 
according  to  the  16  economic 
areas  comprising  Los  Angeles 
County. 

“6.  National  leadership — clas¬ 
sified,  total  advertising  and 
home  delivered  circulation. 

“7.  Data  obtained  from  Con¬ 
tinuing  Home  Audit — covering 
subjects  such  as  found  circula¬ 
tion  by  income  groups,  retail 
sales  by  area,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
preparing  slide  presentations 
for  group  showings.  The  first 
in  this  series  on  “Copy  Writing” 
has  already  been  shown  to 
realty  boards  and  a  Real  Estate 
Class  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles. 


Personalized  Selling 


Classified^s  Quarter -Century  Club 


talk  knowledgeably  about  his 
business  and  how  he  can  get 
more  of  it.  This  is  music  to  the 
ears  of  any  business  man.  Too 
many  sales  presentations  talk 
about  their  own  newspaper — its 
circulation  and  prowess;  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  its  new  building — 
but  they  neglect,  at  the  very 
outset,  to  tie  into  the  picture, 
Mr.  BIG,  the  guy  they’re  trying 
to  sell. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of 
presentations:  The  first  is  the 
prepared  formal  document 
showing  the  facts  about  the 
newspaper  and  the  market  in 
print^  form.  This  is  usually 
used  as  a  sales  manual.  Special 
material  for  the  individual  pros¬ 
pect  is  prepared  for  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  manual. 

The  second  type  is  not  a 
formal  sales  manual  but  simply 
a  collection  of  pertinent  mate¬ 
rial  drawn  from  the  files  of  the 
paper  in  connection  with  each 
presentation.  A  series  of  fact 
sheets  on  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper’s  operation  forms  the 
basis  of  such  a  system.  They  are 
assembled  by  the  salesman  to 
“tailor  fit”  each  situation. 


Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certifi¬ 
cates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Today’s  subject:  F.  ED¬ 
GAR  BOSSARD,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Daily  Express. 


“I  started  to  work  at  the 
Easton  Express  on  a  part-time 
basis  and  the  longer  I  was  here 
the  more  the  smell  of  ink  took 
over  and  the  more  I  liked  news¬ 
paper  work. 

“After  a  few  months  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  Classified 
Department  which  I  applied  for. 
It  was  decided  that  I  be  given  a 
chance.  The  work  proved  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  I  decided  this 
should  be  my  life’s  work.  After 
about  two  years  the  manager  of 
the  department  left  and  I  was 
ambitious  about  securing  his  job 
which  I  did  and  have  held  this 
post  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

“We  have  been  fortunate  at 
the  Express  to  have  shown  a 
terrific  increase  in  linage  over 
the  years. 

“After  the  above  it’s  no  won¬ 
der  I  stayed  in  classified.  The 


F.  Edgar  Bossard 


doesn’t  subscribe  to  a  formal 
sales  manual  idea.  His  sales 
force  goes  in  for  presentations 
in  selling  classified,  however,  in 
a  big  way.  Says  CAM  Good: 
“Of  course,  our  outside  sales 
staff  uses  presentations  in  sell¬ 
ing  classified  Each  salesman  is 
expected  to  spend  as  much  of 
his  in-office  time  as  possible  in 
the  preparation  of  advertising 
copy-writing  and  lay-out.  These 
are  personalized  for  each  ac¬ 
count,  as  we  do  not  use  regular 
sales  manuals  in  our  daily  solici¬ 
tation  on  regular  advertisers. 
We  use,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
ideas  and  suggestions  from  our 
classified  services  plus  individ¬ 
ual  personal  ideas  we  can  come 
up  with.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  necessity  of  prepared 
copy,  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  a  selling  job 
unless  the  salesman  has  some¬ 
thing  in  his  hand  to  sell  his 
account.  It  takes  MORE  than 
just  words!” 


CAM  William  A.  Good,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 


Correction  Please:  Bob  Za- 
maria,  CAM,  Tarentum  Valley 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  declines, 
with  thanks,  the  honors  we 
heaped  upon  him  when  he  wrote 
about  a  yellow  directory  he  was 
carrying.  Actually  the  honors 
should  go  to  Blanche  Gates, 
CAM,  Monroe  (La.)  Morning 
World  for  this  version  of  the 
Yellow  Directory  idea. 


work  is  challenging  and  if  you 
like  to  work  with  people  classi¬ 
fied  is  it.  There  are  more  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  larger  variety  of  busi¬ 
nesses  using  classified  than  any 
other  medium. 

“For  me  there  is  nothing  like 
classified.  I  do  not  believe  you 
get  the  terrific  changes  in  earn¬ 
ing  power  on  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  a  recession  as  is  suffered  in 
other  industries.” 


TV  Revenue  Up 
But  Profits  Off 


Washington 

TV  broadcast  revenues  in 
1957  were  up  but  profits  were 
down,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  reported  in  an 
analysis  of  business  handled  by 
networks  and  stations. 

The  1957  revenue  of  $943.2 
million  was  5.2  per  cent  above 
that  for  1956,  and  profits 
amounted  to  $160  million,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  15.6  per  cent  from  the 
figure  for  one  year  earlier.  The 
three  TV  nets,  including  their 
16  owned  stations,  reported  an 
increase  in  total  business  of  6 
per  cent  but  expenses  rose  H 
per  cent.  However  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  $467.9  million  in 
1957  revenues,  or  about  one- 
half  the  industry’s  total. 

Total  time  sales  amounted  to 
$868.7  million,  before  commis¬ 
sions,  divided  as  follows:  $394.2 
million,  or  45.4  per  cent,  sale 
of  network  time  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers;  $296.4  million,  34.1 
per  cent,  sale  of  non-network 
time  to  national  advertisers 
$178.1  million,  20.5  per  cent 
from  sale  of  time  to  local 
vertisers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPEAL 


Pin-Ups  Are  for  Boys, 
Outdoors  Pix  for  Men 


Table  I 


By  Jere  Hoar 

University,  Miss. 
An  adage  among  editors  is 
that  everyone  loves  pictures  of 
pretty  girls,  babies  and  dogs. 

But  is  it  true?  An  explora¬ 
tory  study  made  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  department 
of  journalism  indicates  that  a 
pin-up  would  most  successfully 
attract  sub-teen  boys,  a  baby 
picture  sub-teen  girls,  and  a 
picture  of  animals,  mature  men. 

But  none  of  the  pictures  would 
have  equal  appeal  for  all  age 
and  sex  groups. 

The  subject  of  a  news  or 
feature  photograph  has  a  meas¬ 
urable  influence  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  it  receives 
from  viewers,  the  study  indi¬ 
cates.  And  the  attention  and 
interest  aroused  vary  rather  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  age,  sex  and 
education  of  the  view'er. 

Retention  Measures  Attention 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
persons  cooperated  in  six  re¬ 
tention  tests  during  the  study. 
The  ability  of  those  tested  to 
remember  and  describe  par¬ 
ticular  photographs  was  used  to 
measure  the  attention  they  gave 
them. 

Fifty-four  persons  were  also 
asked  to  rate  the  appeal  of  the 
photographs.  Did  they  find 
themselves  “very  much  in¬ 
terested,”  “interested,”  “slightly 
interested,”  or  “not  interested  at 
all”? 

The  photographs  rated  higher 
in  interest  were  the  ones  which 
had  been  most  successfully  re¬ 
called.  Age  and  sex  seemed  to 
have  more  effect  upon  interest 
than  did  education. 

80  Photographs  Used 

Eighty  news  and  feature 
photographs,  described  as  “rep¬ 
resentative”  by  the  syndicate 
which  supplied  them,  were 
classified  into  10  subject-matter 
groups.  All  identifying  marks 
were  removed,  since  readership 
studies  have  indicated  that  cut¬ 
lines  and  overlines  have  much 
to  do  with  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  attracted. 

Respondents  looked  at  the 
pictures  randomly.  They  were 
not  told  their  ability  to  recall 
them  Would  be  tested. 

Later,  they  wrote  brief,  iden- 
tifying  phrases  for  each  photo¬ 
graph  they  could  recall,  and 
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Rating 

Recall 

Exploratory  Test  II 

Test  V 

Very  interesting  . 

. . . .  66.67% 

66.67% 

39.77% 

Interesting  . 

. . . .  48.18 

44.27 

35.58 

Slightly  interesting  . . 

_  31.41 

36.70 

26.95 

Not  interesting . 

. . . .  17.50 

25.00 

22.50 

upon  re-examination,  rated  them 
according  to  the  interest 
aroused. 

Claimed  Interest,  Recall  Related 

The  interest  respondents 
claimed  to  feel  in  photographs 
and  their  ability  to  recall  them 
was  related,  the  study  indi¬ 
cated. 

Table  I  illustrates  that  in 
each  phase  of  each  test,  a  high¬ 
er  interest  rating  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  higher  recall  per¬ 
centage. 

Interests  of  Men,  Women  Differ 

Total  recall  ranked  the  sub¬ 
jects  as  illustrated  in  Table  II. 
Most  of  the  distinctions  found 
in  testing  are  ignored  here  be¬ 
cause  the  ranking  skips  across 
sex,  age  and  educational  boun¬ 
daries.  The  table  indicates,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  measurable 
differences  of  interest  in  the 
subjects  of  photographs,  and 
that  these  differences  are  not 
identical  for  both  males  and 
females. 

Boys  Recall  Pin-Ups 

Children  seem  to  have  intense 
interests,  as  judged  by  photo¬ 
graphic  recall,  not  altogether 
shared  by  adults.  For  example, 
Pin-Ups  accounted  for  24.18% 
of  the  total  recall  made  by  boys, 
leading  the  next  classification. 
Sports,  by  10%.  Girls  evidenced 
a  much  higher  interest  in  Nov¬ 
elty  pictures  than  did  adults, 
according  them  first  place  in 
recall. 

The  difference  in  interests  be¬ 
tween  adults  and  children  was 
particularly  noticeable  when 
scoring  individual  pictures.  Two 
photographs  of  Indian  girls, 
one  of  children  drinking  milk, 
one  of  a  music  teacher,  and  one 
of  a  space  man  were  recalled 
by  almost  all  children. 


Those  photographs  which  had 
a  direct  tearing  upon  children’s 
lives — either  imaginative  or  ac¬ 
tual — seemed  to  be  recalled 
most  often. 

Among  adults  the  variable  of 
schooling  came  noticeably  to  the 
fore  in  Test  V.  Persons  taking 
Test  V  who  rated  photographs 
very  interesting  recalled  little 
more  than  half  as  many  as 
others  who  gave  them  that 
rating. 

Test  V  respondents  had  from 
two  to  five  fewer  years  of 
schooling  than  did  other  adults 
in  the  study. 

The  lowest  number  of  recalls 
made  by  any  respondent  was 
four.  The  highest  was  61,  and 
the  average  was  25. 


Great  Northern’s 
Sales  Staff  Changed 

Bangor,  Me. 

Reorganization  of  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company’s 
Sales  Department  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  M.  C. 
McDonald,  president. 

A.  R.  Caspar  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice  president — Market¬ 
ing,  with  headquarters  at  Ban¬ 
gor.  He  was  formerly  Vice  pres¬ 
ident — Sales. 

Robert  A.  Haak,  formerly 
Vice  President — Product  Devel¬ 
opment,  has  been  named  Vice 
President  and  Manager  of  Sales, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

John  A.  Sayre,  formerly  Man¬ 
ager  of  Sales,  becomes  Sales 
Coordinator  in  charge  of  cus¬ 
tomer  services  and  sales  train¬ 
ing. 

John  H.  Staples,  formerly 
Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Sales,  has  teen  named  Assistant 
Manager  of  Sales — Newsprint. 


Male  Ranking 

Table  II 
Number  Recalled 

Female  Ranking 

Sports,  Outdoor  Action 

.  298 

150 

Scenes 

Pin-Ups  . 

.  255 

1.35 

Animals 

Animals  . 

.  2.50 

1.34 

Fashion 

Scenes  . 

.  213 

131 

Men  and  Women 

Fashion  . 

.  199 

127 

Children 

Men  and  Women  . 

.  187 

125 

Novelty 

Science  and  Industry  . 

.  186 

114 

Pin-Ups 

Children  . 

.  180 

113 

Sports 

Novelty  . 

.  169 

100 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Arts  and  Crafts  . 

.  119 

70 

Science  and  Industry 

‘Twist  ’  Story 
Wins  Award 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  unusual  development  of  a 
story  which  has  become  all  too 
routine  won  first  prize  in  the 
metropolitan  daily  division  of 
California  State  Fair  competi¬ 
tion  for  Tom  Evans  of  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

When  Sacramento  was  be¬ 
stirred  to  anger  because  of  a 
hit-run  traffic  death,  Mr.  Evans 
hied  himself  to  a  local  psychia¬ 
trist.  There  he  obtained  a  report 
on  the  likely  reactions  of  a  man 
who  killed  a  woman  with  an 
auto  and  then  disappeared. 

The  interpretative  story  won 
a  gold  medal  in  the  statewide 
competitions. 

Silver  medals  for  two  differ¬ 
ent  stories  went  to  Long  Beach 
Independent  Press-Telegram 
writers,  L.  F.  Pabst  Jr.,  and 
Bert  Resnik.  A  bronze  medal 
was  won  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express  for  a  team 
performance  in  turning  out  the 
Mike  Todd  death  story  under 
the  pressure  of  seven  successive 
deadlines. 

Non-metropolitan  honors 
went  to  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise.  The  gold  medal  was 
awarded  for  a  series  on  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  teen  age  perils  as  told 
by  A1  Perrin  and  Harry  Law- 
ton,  Press,  and  illustrated  by 
Herm  Bruehler,  artist. 

The  gold  medal  in  the  week¬ 
lies  division  was  awarded  to  the 
Pacific  Palisades  Post  for  cover¬ 
age  of  a  local  landslide. 


Forest  City  Sells 
Interest  in  Station 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  of 
Cleveland  has  sold  its  stock  in 
WKBN  Broadcasting  Corp.  of 
Youngstown  to  the  president  of 
the  stetion,  Warren  Williamson 
Jr. 

Forest  City,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Cleveland  News,  held  40%  of 
the  stock,  and  Mr.  Williamson 
held  the  balance.  Recently, 
Forest  City  sold  its  station  in 
Cleveland,  WHK.  The  latest 
transaction  was  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount. 
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Nellie  Kenyon 

Reporter’s 
Column  Helps 
VA  Hospital 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nellie  Kenyon,  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  lo¬ 
cated  a  psychiatrist  for  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Hospital, 
solving  a  problem  that  had 
stumped  VA  officials  for  five 
years. 

“What  Miss  Kenyon’s  fine  re¬ 
porting  proves  is  something  I’ve 
known  all  along  —  that  news¬ 
papers  have  a  unique  role  in 
our  country,  that  no  matter 
w’hat  other  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  there  are,  the  newspaper 
gets  to  places  that  nothing  else 
does  and  does  things  for  the 
community  that  no  one  else  can,’’ 
said  Dr.  A.  Jerome  Sparks,  chief 
VA  medical  officer. 

The  story  broke  after  Miss 
Kenyon,  federal  beat  reporter, 
discovered  that  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  not  only  had  a 
vacancy  for  a  psychiatrist,  but 
had  sought  one  for  five  years. 

“We’ve  tried  everything,’’  Dr. 
Sparks  told  her,  “all  the  usual 
means  of  finding  one,  trade  jour¬ 
nal,  applications,  letters.’’ 

After  the  conversation  Miss 
Kenyon  devoted  her  column, 
“Federal  Beat,’’  which  appears 
in  the  Sunday  editorial  section, 
to  the  problems  of  the  VA,  and 
its  need  of  a  psychiatrist. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Sparks  re¬ 
ceived  a  phone  call  from  a  Nash¬ 
ville  psychiatrist  who  had  read 
the  story:  two  weeks  later  he 
was  working  half-time  for  the 
VA.  He  is  expected  to  become 
a  full  time  staff  member. 

Then  Dr.  Sparks  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Miss  Kenyon  containing 
an  accolade  for  the  reporter  who 
has  received  many  in  her  color¬ 
ful  news  career. 

“As  an  aside,’’  he  wrote,  “I 
might  mention  a  point  which  I 
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thought  rather  interesting.  It 
was  my  impression  that  articles 
on  the  editorial  pages  were 
‘high-brow’  material.  If  there 
are  comparative  degrees  of  be¬ 
ing  wrong  I  was  it  in  the  super¬ 
lative,  because  few  of  our  office 
people  missed  it  and  were  very 
complimentary.’’ 

“Something  like  this  is  about 
the  greatest  reward  a  reporter 
can  receive,”  Miss  Kenyon  said 
of  the  letter.  “Contributing 
something  to  your  own  com¬ 
munity  is  the  most  meaningful 
pai*t  of  the  work  and  it’s  the 
part  that  keeps  you  going.” 

She  was  raised  on  newspaper 
work  (“my  mother  was  society 
editor  of  the  old  Chattanooga 
News  and  I  grew  up  reaching 
for  a  typewriter”),  covered  the 
Scopes  Monkey  trial  at  Dayton, 
Tennessee  (and  once  took  H.  L. 
Mencken  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Holy  Roller  sect),  appeared  on 
the  Big  Story  program  (for 
solving  a  bank  robbery,  inter¬ 
viewed  A1  Capone  on  a  train 
(“He  kept  calling  me  ‘Cutie’  ”) 
and  interviewed  a  French  Gen¬ 
eral  in  a  unique  way  (“neither 
of  us  spoke  the  other’s  language 
and  he  thought  I  was  admiring 
his  medals,  picked  me  up,  placed 
me  on  his  lap  and  started  ex¬ 
plaining  each  one  to  me”). 

She  first  joined  the  Tennes¬ 
sean’s  staff  in  1940. 

• 

Ad  Art  Must 
Be  Modest 

Los  Angeles 

Only  head  and  shoulders  pic¬ 
tures  of  female  night  club  en¬ 
tertainers  are  permitted  from 
now  on  in  advertisements  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Arthur  Pollock,  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  the 
rule  was  established  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  reader  protest  over  near¬ 
nude  displays  in  copy  from  cafes 
featuring  strip  tease  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Pollock  said  the  night 
club  advertisers  had  also  been 
told  that  nothing  faintly  sug¬ 
gestive  will  be  pennitted  in  the 
copy  accompanying  the  head 
and  shoulders  art. 

Previously  considered  plans 
of  the  L.  A.  NPA  to  ask  motion 
picture  producers  to  submit  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  to  the  association 
for  review  in  advance  of  movie 
release  dates  have  been  post¬ 
poned,  Mr.  Pollock  said. 

“We  have  no  desire  to  act  as 
censors,”  Mr.  Pollock  said.  “We 
only  want  to  work  out  a  painless 
method  for  everyone  involved  to 
make  sure  that  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising  in  the  four  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  stays  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  good  taste.” 


Legislative 
Session  Fotog 
Is  Punished 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Governor  Orval  E.  Faubus’ 
call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly  to 
deal  with  racial  integration 
brought  out  about  as  many 
newsmen  as  lawmakers. 

Photographers  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  were  barred  from 
the  House  of  Representatives 
floor  on  the  second  day  of  the 
session.  Action  barring  the  Ga¬ 
zette  cameramen  from  the  floor 
was  taken  after  the  House  Rules 
Committee  decided  a  Gazette 
Photographer,  Gene  Prescott, 
had  violated  a  rule  during  the 
first  day’s  proceedings. 

Mr.  Prescott  made  the  picture 
involved  as  Governor  Faubus 
was  addressing  a  joint  session. 
Photographers,  except  for  an 
official  state  cameraman,  were 
restricted  to  the  space  behind 
a  brass  rail  surrounding  the 
representatives’  seats  at  the 
rear  of  the  chamber.  The  rail 
runs  behind  the  back  row  of 
seats  and  halfway  around  the 
chamber,  leaving  an  aisle  be¬ 
tween  the  rail  and  the  wall. 
There  is  no  rail  in  the  front 
half  of  the  chamber,  where  the 
rostrum  is. 

To  make  his  picture,  Mr. 
Prescott  stood  in  a  door  of  the 
House  chamber.  The  door  is  be¬ 
side  the  rostrum  and  was  a  van¬ 
tage  point  for  several  photog¬ 
raphers  assigned  to  the  opening 
session.  While  Mr.  Prescott  was 
in  the  doorway,  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Speaker  Glen  F. 
Walther  of  Little  Rock,  who 
spoke  to  him. 

The  photograph  made  by  Mr. 
Prescott  was  a  dramatic  view 
of  Governor  Faubus  addressing 
the  lawmakers  with  banks  of 
television  lights  beaming  beyond 
him.  The  Gazette  published  the 
picture  on  page  1. 

The  second  day  of  the  session. 
Speaker  Walther  announced  that 
the  Rules  Committee  had  de¬ 
cided  to  bar  all  Gazette  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  that  day  as  punish¬ 
ment.  The  representatives 
cheered  and  applauded  when 
they  heard  of  the  punishment 
for  the  Gazette,  which  has  been 
critical  of  Governor  Faubus’  ac¬ 
tions. 

'The  Gazette’s  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Larry  Obsitnik,  who 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  House 
during  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  moved  his  camera  to  the 
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Machines  Kill 
The  Coffee-Break 

Springfield,  III. 

The  coffee  break  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  for  employees  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Register. 

Management  is  converting 
quarters  occupied  by  the  INS 
bureau  into  a  lounge  which 
will  be  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chines  dispensing  coffee,  soup 
and  cocoa.  Another  machine 
will  dispense  sandwiches. 
Others  will  dispense  milk, 
soda  pop,  candy,  gum  and 
cigarets.  There  will  even  be 
machines  for  aspirin,  cough 
drops  and  handkerchiefs. 

F.  S.  Haynes,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  papers, 
once  wrote  in  his  daily 
column:  “The  coffee  break  is 
the  curse  of  civilization  and 
was  invented  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats — along  with  a  lot  of 
other  things.” 


gallery  after  Speaker  Walther 
announced  the  punishment.  He 
worked  there  without  protest 
during  the  day,  and  the  (Gazette 
depended  on  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  for  pictures  from  the 
floor. 

The  next  day,  a  newsman  and 
a  cameraman  representing  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
were  asked  to  leave  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Senate  rules  per¬ 
mitted  local  newsmen  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  be  on  the  floor, 
but  they  excluded  visiting  re¬ 
porters  and  cameramen,  who 
had  to  be  content  with  working 
from  the  gallery. 

• 

Ass’t  Publisher 

Painesville,  Ohio 
A  new  post  of  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rowley  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Lake  and  Geauga 
Counties  has  been  created  by 
D.  C.  Rowley,  president  and 
publisher.  He  has  named  to  the 
job  C.  E.  Bartlett,  manager  of 
the  Painesville  Telegraph  and 
two  weeklies,  the  Geauga  Times 
Leader  and  the  Mentor  Monitor. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  with  the 
publications  since  1925. 

• 

Guild  Wins  Raise 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Five  months  of  negotiations 
ended  in  a  new  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  on 
the  eve  of  a  strike  vote  last 
week.  General  increases  of  $2  to 
$4.50  a  week  are  provided  for 
the  300  Guild  members.  Other 
benefits  include  Labor  Day  as 
a  paid  holiday  and  an  increase 
in  night  differential. 
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Cop  Station 
Gets  Lit  Up — 
In  Lime  Light 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  mayor  hauled  back  the 
lever  on  a  switch  the  size  of  a 
steamer  trunk,  there  was  a  loud 
thunk,  bulbs  in  four  green 
globes  blinked  on,  the  brass  band 
boomed.  The  crowd  cheered  and 
stamped. 

This  was  the  climax  of  a 
month-long  crusade  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Coiirant  to  get  traditional 
green  lights  gleaming  at  Police 
Headquarters.  (E&P,  Aug.  9, 
page  38). 

The  lights  finally  flashed  at 
the  Green  Light  Luncheon,  held 
in  the  police  station  gym  to 
honor  the  sentimental  citizens 
who  gave  to  the  Green  Light 
Fund.  Given  by  the  Coui-ant’s 
Publisher  and  fonner  police  i-e- 
porter,  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  the 
luncheon  was  without  a  doubt 
the  loudest,  laughingest  affair 
that  ever  shook  police  station 
wails. 

The  Green  Light  campaign 
began  modestly  with  a  story 
July  27  by  the  Courant’s  City 
Hall  reporter,  Charles  F.  J. 
Morse,  lamenting  the  greenless 
nudity  of  the  police  station  and 
pointing  out  that  it’s  customary 
all  over  the  world  to  have  green 
beacons  at  police  headquarters. 

Before  the  luncheon  spelled 
finis  to  the  crusade,  $300  had 
rolled  into  the  the  Green  Light 
till  and  the  campaign  bounced 
down  the  seaboard  to  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  where  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  caught  the  fever. 

Elizabeth  got  into  the  act 
when  Col.  Reitemeyer  slit  open 
an  envelope  postmarked  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  found  an  anonymous 
letter  from  “Green  with  Envy” 
and  a  greenback  for  the  Green 
Light  Fund.  The  letter  said  the 
entrance  to  Elizabeth’s  police 
headquarters  was  also  bare  of 
?reen. 

Shocked  at  such  news.  Col. 
Reitemeyer  dispatched  $10 — $5 
from  himself  and  $5  from  John 
Brogan,  vicepresident  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  —  to  the 
wiayor  of  Elizabeth  to  establish 
a  Green  Light  Fund  in  that 
city. 

The  contributions  were  made, 
tbe  publisher  wrote,  “because 
of  us  at  one  time  covered 
Elizabethport  for  the  Elizabeth 
Journal.” 

In  no  time  at  all,  the  Eliza- 
^h  globes  got  globs  of  green 
paint  and  the  Journal  ran  a 
front-page  picture  and  story 
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Editorials  Rim 
With  News  Story 

Washington 
The  Washington  Daily  News 
is  experimenting  with  edi¬ 
torials  distributed  through  the 
newspaper  rather  than  con¬ 
fined  to  regularly  allocated 
space  and  Editor  John 
O’Rourke  reports  the  reader 
response  most  encouraging. 

The  News,  a  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspaper,  is  tabloid  size. 
Editor  O’Rourke  spots  the  ap¬ 
propriate  editorial  near  the 
news  stories  which  it  supple¬ 
ments.  When  it  is  convenient, 
or  seems  helpful,  such  words 
as  “comment,”  “explanation,” 
“clarification,”  appear  in  the 
caption  to  link  the  specific  edi¬ 
torial  to  the  news  it  accom- 


by  Joseph  Murphy,  who  wrote, 
“Elizabeth’s  Police  Headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  the  lime  light 
from  now  on.” 

Here  in  Hartfoi'd,  city  officials 
arranged  the  purchase  of  alum¬ 
inum  poles  and  emerald  globes. 

The  end  of  a  month  of  green- 
glow  stories  was  really  marked 
when  City  Editor  Charles  L. 
Towne  reportedly  told  Charlie 
Morse,  “The  next  time  I  ask  for 
a  color  story,  we  better  get  our 
signals  straight.” 


Free  Weekly 
In  Capital  City 

Austin,  Tex. 

The  Austin  Times,  a  con- 
trolled-circulation,  free  sub¬ 
scription  (for  the  present) 
newspaper,  made  its  bow  Aug. 
28  with  a  run  of  65,000.  The 
first  edition  contained  16  eight- 
column  by  21  inch  pages. 

The  Times,  a  weekly,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  syndicate  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Its  general  manager 
is  W.  H.  Dobbins,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  daily  newspaper 
advertising  staffs  in  Austin, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla.  The  Times  is  edited 
by  Lyman  Jones,  former  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  of  the  weekly  Texas 
Observer  who  has  also  worked 
for  daily  newspapers  in  Austin, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Burlin¬ 
game,  Calif.,  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
and,  in  Hawaii  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  Times’  production  facili¬ 
ties  were  set  up  by  Harold  H. 
Bredlow,  publisher  of  the  wholly 
off -set-produced  weekly  Elgin 
(Tex.)  Courier.  Principal  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  high-speed,  web-fed 
Gemco  Press  manufactured  by 
Offset  Process,  Inc.,  of  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 

for  September  6,  1958 


Faster  Means  Handout 
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Seen  As  Need 


Groton,  Conn. 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
contends  that  newspapers  must 
show  real  progress  if  they  are 
to  keep  pace  with  an  ever- 
changing  world. 

Addressing  100  members  and 
guests  at  the  Aug.  25-27  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  England 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  New  Jersey  executive 
declai-ed:  “Television  has 

changed  your  life  and  the  lives 
of  your  subscribers.  Still,  many 
of  us  are  delivering  newspapers 
the  same  way  we  did  25  years 
ago.” 

Continuing  in  this  vein,  he 
noted  that  some  newspapers  are 
six  hours  old  when  they  are 
delivered.  “The  public  will  turn 
to  television  for  news  that  is 
made  during  such  a  time  lag,” 
he  said. 

New  and  faster  methods  of 
distribution  must  be  employed 
to  keep  the  day’s  news  fresh  for 
readers,  he  warned. 

James  R.  Darke  of  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  advised  circulation 
men  to  work  with  editors  to 
make  newspapers  acceptable  as 
classroom  aids.  This  involves 
compilation  of  current  events 
digests,  news  quizzes,  etc.,  he 
said. 

“It  is  not  enough,”  Mr,  Darke 
said,  “to  drop  off  a  bundle  of  50 
papers  at  each  high  school  every 
day,  hoping  that  somehow  they 
will  find  their  way  into  class¬ 
room  use.” 

Local  news  coverage,  he  said, 
gives  a  newspaper  a  special 
promotional  advantage  over 
weekly  newsmagazines  and  cur¬ 
rent  events  digest  papers  in  the 
schools. 


Press  Foreman 
Now  Manager 

Springfield,  Ill. 

John  A.  Moser,  press  room 
foreman  for  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register,  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
both  newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jack  Heintz,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Moser  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Copley  Press,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  two  Illinois  capi¬ 
tal  city  papers,  the  past  19 
years.  Warren  Dudleston  will 
succeed  him  as  press  room  fore- 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

of  carbonization. 

The  British  Travel  Associa¬ 
tion  also  put  in  free  advertis¬ 
ing  bids  (in  vain)  for  Express 
space,  as  did  the  Bermuda  News 
Bureau,,  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Turkish  Information 
Office,  and  tourist  agencies  rep¬ 
resenting  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Trinidad. 

Handouts  coming  from  politi¬ 
cal  groups  included  a  13-page 
text  of  a  speech  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Gov.  George  Leader, 
three  releases  from  supporters 
of  the  GOP  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  Arthur  McGonicle,  and 
two  from  Pennsylvanians  for 
Stassen. 

Perhaps  all  of  them  were 
meant  to  influence  editorial 
minds  rather  than  for  news  col¬ 
umns  reprinting.  The  campaign 
publicists  might  better  have  sent 
letters. 

Only  three  single  sheet  hand¬ 
outs  from  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  among  the 
384  discards.  Much  Armed  Serv¬ 
ice  public  information  material 
is  limited  to  home  town  releases 
containing  that  all-important 
local  twist.  These  three  rejects 
were  not  local;  they  concerned 
general  information  on  Coast 
Guard  enlistments,  the  founding 
of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and 
traditions  of  U.  S.  Woman  Ma¬ 
rines. 

Most  Skillfully  Written 

While  48  releases  from  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  and  trade 
schools  were  rejected  during  the 
two  week  period  studied,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  the  most 
skillfully  written  of  all. 

They  had  not  been  used  be¬ 
cause  they  were  from  colleges 
outside  of  the  borders  of  the 
Express’  circulation  and  inter¬ 
est  area  (e.g.  Dartmouth, 
Ithaca,  Cornell)  and  lacked  a 
local  angle,  or  because  they  did 
not  contain  enough  interest  of 
a  general  nature  to  compete 
with  other  news. 

As  evidenced  by  this  observa¬ 
tion  of  typical  handouts  and 
why  they  were  rejected,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicists  are  failing 
in  their  attempts  to  disseminate 
adequate  information  and 
stories  for  publication  in  the 
news  columns  of  small  papers. 

Too  concerned  with  quantity 
rather  than  quality,  or  oblivious 
of  both  how  to  write  a  news 
story  and  what  a  handout  must 
contain  to  be  a  news  story, 
many  handout  artists  are  not 
attaining  the  goals  for  which 
their  positions  and  budgets  have 
been  set  up. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Survey  Reveals 
J -School 


Prog 


Fair  in  Syracuse.  His  picture, 
which  earlier  made  Page  1  of 
the  News,  topped  400  entries.  It 
showed  a  rowboat  picketing  a 
huge  lake  freighter  in  Buffalo 
harbor. 


9  Newsmen 
Under  Fire 


ress 


ROCKET’S  TRAIL 


On  Quemoy 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 


When  the  rocket  casing  of 
Russia’s  Sputnik  III  satellite 
crossed  Pittsburgh  skies  re¬ 
cently  readers  of  the  Pittsburgh 

J.  B.  (Woody)  Woodson  Jr.,  The  Illinois  boys  made  Duke  Press  had  no  trouble  finding  it. 
of  Du  Pont  and  Prof.  J.  W.  a  first-place  winner  in  their  re-  Press  Photographer  Stewart 
Schwartz,  department  of  tech-  cent  monthly  contest  for  six  Love  captured  it  on  film  to  show 
nical  journalism,  Iowa  State  shots  he  made  at  the  zoo.  His  readers  where  to  look. 

College,  recently  completed  a  pictures  were  run  in  a  two-page  Agisted  by  perfect  atmos- 
survey  of  59  colleges  and  uni-  story  carried  by  the  St.  Louis  pheric  conditions. 


Mr.  Love 


versifies  offering  photojournal¬ 
ism  courses. 

The  study  revealed,  among 
other  things : 

That,  regarding  beginning 
photography  courses,  37  schools 


Post-Dispatch.  There  were  other  trained  his  sights  on  the  RuS' 
pictures  made  by  staffer  Jack  rocket  casing  as  it  whirled 


Gould.  He  shot  the  Duke  shoot¬ 


ing. 


over  his  home.  He  aimed  his 
Rolleiflex  just  to  the  right  of 
the  Big  Dipper  in  the  Northwest 
sky. 

His  time  exposure  ran  for 
approximately  35  seconds  at 


What  did  the  chimp  use  for  a 
camera?  A  $3  job.  Someone  per- 
offered  them  as  news  photogra-  suaded  Duke  to  keep  his  hands 
phy,  18  as  general  photography,  off  the  lens,  and  the  old  boy  did  , 

4  said  it  was  both  news  and  the  actual  clicking — even  got  a  . loaded 
general  photography.  multiple  exposure.  Heck,  the  with  Kodak  Royal-X  film 

That  the  number  of  picture  best  humans  have  done  that.  • 

assignments  ran  from  one  *  ♦  * 

WESTERN  STYLE 


during  a  semester  to  50  in 
both  semester  and  quarter 
courses. 

That  conventional  press 
cameras  dominate,  although  a 
few  schools  have  more  roll-film 
cameras. 

That  39  schools  said  they  have 
studios;  that  some  keep  their 
labs  open  all  the  time;  that 
most  have  some  sort  of  lab  in¬ 
structional  assistance. 

That  10  institutions  provide 
supplies  for  the  students  in  the 
beginning  course. 

That  classes  run  from  8  to 


Dick  Harris,  public  relations 
photographer  for  Montana 
State  University,  draws  this 
picture  of  the  average  camera¬ 
man  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 


Pressmen  Halt 
Detroit  Papers 


Detroit 

A  walkout  by  pressmen  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  Wednesday 


Washington  and  Idaho:  He  night  prevented  publication  of 


makes  $98  weekly,  works  for  a 
30,000  circulation  paper,  has 
seven  years’  experience,  shoots 
8  pictures  a  day  and  began 
photography  as  a  hobby. 


WALTON’S  PROPS 


all  Thursday  editions  of  the 
morning  newspaper. 

The  dispute  involved  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  the  pressmen’s  chapel 
chainnan  at  the  Free  Press 
after  he  had  countermanded  an 
order  of  a  foreman.  At  issue 
w'as  a  lunchtime  provision  of  the 
contract. 

Robert  Butz,  secretary  of  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said  “the  union  had 
not  even  contacted  the  Free 


Speaking  of  the  value  of  ef- 
65  .students,  with  the  most  fective  use  of  props,  Lloyd  B. 
common  range  from  12  to  24.  Walton,  chief  cameraman,  In- 
*  *  *  diannpolis  (Ind.)  Times,  says: 

FABER  TALE  “There  are  two  points  I’m  ^ 

John  Faber  NPPA  historian  t’Ting  to  pound  home  ‘press' '  manrg;m;nr  to“''trrto 

jonn  raoer,  iNrrA  nistoiian,  here.  One  is  that  it’s  easier  to  tmnhl* ’> 

tells  this  stoi-y  about  George  W.  g.ef  natural  unnosed-lookin?  . 

Harris  of  Harris  Pwino-  TVio  uniwseo  looKing  Butz  said  the  chapel  chairman 

iiari IS,  Of  Harris  &  Ewing.  The  pictures  of  your  subjects  if  you  he  iimored  a 

photographer,  in  the  days  of  give  them  something  to  do  or  ipoied  a 

Teddv  Roosevelt  had  been  called  ^  j.  *v,  to  ao  or  previouswarningaboutcounter- 

leuuy  ivooseveit,  naa  oeen  caned  put  them  in  an  atmosphere  mandimr  manae-ement  orders 

Sbinet  “  '  I?'"’  r'V**  Neith«theD.(™lf?V.r„or 

M.  -Harm  l^ked  about  th,  "'oT'bTX"  ifttatlou  7o„’t  ?S.  “ 

smafi,  poorly-lit  room  and  said  have  to  take  the  picture  in  the  * 

to  the  President:  T  don’t  know  same  spot  you  meet  vour  sub-  •  a  i 

^  .  .  jects.  If  another  nearby  loca-  Blisiness  Ads 

Mr.  Harris,’’  the  President  tion  has  props  that  fit  vour  pic-  Compiled  in  Booklet 
^id  in  that  hearty  way  of  his,  ture  idea,  by  all  means  use  it.  ^  •  c  i, 

I  m  amazed.  That  s  no  kind  of  It  never  takes  more  than  a  few  474  Companies  Sell 

an  answer.  When  somebody  asks  minutes  longer,  and  the  sub-  Services  and  Ideas  to 

•5^  _ i-i_? _  •  '  KiicinoccTYion  '' 


Businessmen  Everywhere 
is  the  title  of  the  Wall  Street 


if  you  ran  do  anything  in  ject  normally  is  more  than  will-  .  . .  ....  ,  . ,  u/  n  c*  * 
photography,  tell  them  ‘certainly  ing  to  cooperate  with  a  photog-  Wall  Street 

1  can!’  Then  find  a  way  to  do  ,.anher  who  ba,  a  idea  Journals  Composite  Edition  for 

it. 


Nine  Newsmen  ran  a  blockade 
of  Communist  torpedo  boats  and 
made  their  way  into  the  thick  of 
the  bombardment  of  Quemoy 
Island  this  week. 

In  the  group  who  succeeded 
later  in  sending  eye-witness  re- 
I)orts  of  the  shelling  of  the 
Nationalist  China  base  were 
Charles  Smith  of  United  Press 
International  and  Greg  Mac¬ 
Gregor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Others  on  the  LCM  that 
evaded  the  Red  Chinese  were 
James  Bell  and  John  Dominis  of 
Time-Life,  Bruce  Russell  of 
Reuters,  Alfred  Smoular  of 
Paris  Match,  I>auritz  P.  Miller 
and  Fred  A.  Kramer  of  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Tokyo,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Chang  of  NBC-TV. 

Boats  carrying  another  dozen 
correspondents,  American,  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Chinese,  were  attacked 
and  forced  to  return  to  Penghu 
when  the  Reds  dropped  shells. 

“The  Red  torpedo  boats  kept 
up  a  i-unning  battle  with  our 
flotilla  for  an  hour  and  10  min¬ 
utes,”  Forrest  Edwards  of  the 
Associated  Press  reported.  A 
shell  broke  right  near  him  and 
Fred  Waters,  AP  photogrrapher. 

In  their  group,  which  went 
back  to  the  Pescadores,  were 
F  ran  Robertson  of  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Peter  Kalisher  and 
Wade  Bingham  of  CBS,  Francis 
Lara  of  Agence  France  Presse, 
Norman  Williams  of  UPI, 
Frank  Huntley  of  ABC,  Rem- 
bert  James  of  Copley  News 
Service  and  Bertram  Jones  of 
London  Daily  Express. 

The  correspondents  who  landed 
on  Quemoy  saw  a  hospital 
shelled  by  Communist  artillerj'. 
They  met  with  the  Nationalist 
China  commander,  Gen.  Hu 
Lien,  in  a  large  reception  room 
and  during  the  interview,  Mr. 
MacGregor  reported,  they  sipped 
tea  from  beer  glasses. 

During  the  ambush  of  the 
convoy,  Mr.  Williams  of  UPI 
described  the  scene  as  pande¬ 
monium.  Cameras,  typewriters 
and  bags  were  dropp^  into  the 
sea  as  newsmen  scrambled  back 
up  nets  into  the  boats. 


DUKE  HONORED 


rapher  who  has  a  sensible  idea 
for  improving  a  picture  and 
acts  as  if  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing.” 


Duke  is  no  dope  with  a 
camera.  Duke  is  one  of  the 
trained  chimps  at  the  St.  Louis 


BEST  AT  FAIR 


1958. 

The  116-page  booklet,  showing 
single  typical  examples  of  busi¬ 
ness  advertising,  gives  a  picture 
of  what  companies  have  been 
doing  during  the  first  six  months. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  year  that 


A  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Zoo.  He  is  also  the  only  one  of  photographer,  Merrill  D.  Mat-  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  pro- 
his  kind  ever  to  be  honored  by  thews,  won  first  prize  of  $150  duced  the  compilation  of  busi- 
the  Illinois  chapter  of  the  for  the  beet  spot  news  shot  of  ness  advertising  in  composite 
NPPA.  the  year  at  the  New  York  State  form. 


NBC  Drops  Cassidy 

Henry  Cassidy,  former  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  announced  this 
week  that  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  had  terminated 
his  services,  effective  Sept.  15, 
for  economy  reasons.  He  has 
been  with  NBC  since  1945. 
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Carriers 

{Continued  ^rom  page  12) 


Sister  Helps 
Reporter  Bare 


futed  lurid  stories  generalizing  ,  T»  *1 

.n .11  American..  Liceose  Brioe 

Their  biggest  complaint  about 


the  Australian  newspapers  was 
the  absence  of  news  about  U.  S. 
Major  League  ball  games  and 
standings,  but  Australia’s  UPI 
staff  entrenched  itself  further 
in  the  boys’  hearts  when  they 
started  supplying  the  daily  ball 
game  results  and  standings.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  Junior  Diplo¬ 
mats  played  a  game  of  baseball 
with  an  all-star  team  of  Aus¬ 
tralians.  They  lost  12  to  7,  to  a 
team  comprised  of  18  and  19- 
year  olds,  while  the  JDs  aver¬ 
aged  15  years.  They  avenged 
themselves  when  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  cricket  and  beat 
their  teachers  by  3  runs,  swing¬ 
ing  their  bats  from  the  hip  and 
finally  mastering  the  technique 
of  holding  on  to  the  bat  while 
running  the  bases. 

One  of  the  greatest  thrills 
the  Junior  Diplomats  received 
was  after  they  had  met  with 
U.  S.  Ambassador  William  Se- 
bald,  U.  S.  Consul  General 
Frank  Waring  and  Australian 
Premiers  and  Lord  Mayors,  and 
then  had  protocol  and  tradition 
broken  when  His  Excellency 
Governor  General  Field  Mar¬ 
shall  Sir  William  Slim  opened 
up  his  mansion  to  the  boys. 
Bending  over  13-year  old 
Johnnie  Boccabella  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  he  asked  if  he  delivered 
the  Sunday  papers  too.  Johnnie 
answered,  yes.  Sir  William 
marvelled  at  this,  remarking 
that  once  he  picked  up  a  regu¬ 
lation  army  rifle  and  a  Sunday 
paper  and  the  rifle  was  found 
wanting. 

The  Los  Angeles  and  Balti¬ 
more  boys  presented  tokens 
making  him  an  honorai'y  news- 
paperboy,  to  which  Sir  William 
quickly  remarked  that  he  wants 
to  get  to  the  U.  S.  and  see  what 
this  involves,  since  he  does  not 
want  to  miss  out  on  any  privil¬ 
eges  U.  S.  newspaperboys  en¬ 
joy. 

While  in  Australia,  the  boys 
of  19  newspapers  also  selected 
kangaroos  for  their  local  zoos, 
which  the  papers  will  feature  in 
later  pronaotions. 

• 

James  J.  Morrisey 

Dayton,  O. 

James  J.  Morrisey,  57,  per- 
^nnel  director  for  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc.  for  the  past 
year,  died  Sept.  3  of  a  coronary 
^lusion.  He  had  previously 
"*en  in  circulation  posts  on 
•eYeral  newspapers. 

^Editor  &  publisher 


Baltimore,  Md. 

A  Baltimore  News-Post  re¬ 
porter’s  expose  this  week  re¬ 
sulted  in  bribery  charges  being 
placed  against  a  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  examiner  and  a 
driving  instructor. 

The  reporter  who  set  the  trap 
is  Edward  Birrane,  who  just  re¬ 
cently  graduated  to  a  police  beat 
from  his  job  as  night  copy  boy. 
The  bait  he  used  w'as  his  19- 
year-old  sister,  Patricia,  who 
was  trying  to  get  a  license. 

The  story  was  the  culmination 
of  several  months  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  News-Post. 

Mr.  Birrane,  who  works  under 
the  supervision  of  City  Editor 
Ed  Ballard,  became  suspicious 
when  his  sister  was  told  to  take 
a  driver’s  test  after  her  instruc¬ 
tor  had  only  given  her  one 
lesson. 

She  flunked  that  first  test,  but 
the  instructor  told  the  girl  to 
try  again  in  five  days.  He  as¬ 
sured  her  she  would  pass  the 
next  time. 

After  planning  the  strategy, 
Mr.  Birrane  told  Patricia  to  de¬ 
liberately  flunk  the  next  test 
and  see  what  happened.  Mr. 
Birrane  himself  went  along  to 
witness  what  did  occur.  The  in¬ 
structor  didn’t  know  he  was  a 
reporter. 

Mr.  Birrane  subsequently  re¬ 
ported: 

Flunked  Superbly 

“At  the  DMV,  my  sister  took 
a  seat  beside  the  state  license 
examiner. 

“I  watched  as  the  instructor 
leaned  in  the  front  left  window. 

“He  opened  and  closed  his 
palm  twice.  He  later  told  me 
this  was  a  signal  to  the  exami¬ 
ner.  He  said  it  meant  $107. 

“When  my  sister  drove  off  I 
walked  around  to  the  side  of  the 
building  where  the  parking  test 
was  to  take  place. 

“By  prearrangement  with  me 
she  was  to  flunk  it. 

“She  was  superb. 

“On  her  first  try,  she  backed 
the  car’s  right  wheel  two  feet 
over  the  curb  and  then  over  one 
of  the  stanchions. 

“On  the  second  try  she  did 
even  worse.  She  slid  the  car  into 
reverse  and  roared  over  both 
poles.  I  heard  the  examiner  tell 
her  to  drive  off. 

“I  went  back  around  the  build¬ 
ing  and  spoke  to  the  instructor 
again.  I  told  him  what  happened 
with  the  parking. 

“  ‘Don’t  worry,’  he  said,  ‘If 
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HIGHEST  HONOR  that  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens 
League  confers,  "the  Nisei  of  the 
Biennium"  Award,  is  held  by  Bill 
Hosolcawa,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Post.  It  cites 
his  achievement  and  leadership. 

she  was  still  driving  when  they 
pulled  away,  she’s  got  it  made.’ 

“Then  he  added:  ‘Of  course, 
this  will  cost  you.’  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  test, 
the  reporter  said,  the  instructor 
slipped  a  folded  bill  on  to  the 
seat  of  the  examiner’s  car.  The 
state  official  palmed  it  and  told 
Patricia  to  go  inside  and  get 
her  license. 

The  instructor,  the  story  said, 
asked  for  $15,  explaining  $10 
was  for  the  examiner  and  $5 
was  for  himself. 

Prior  to  publication  of  the 
story,  which  was  planned  for 
Thursday,  Aug.  28,  Birrane,  Bal¬ 
lard,  and  Managing  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Tow'nes  went  to  the  office 
of  States  Attorney  J.  Harold 
Grady  and  submitted  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Grady  asked  that  the 
story  be  held  for  one  day  while 
his  men  checked  an  independent 
tip  they  had  received  along  the 
same  lines. 

Consequently  the  story  broke 
in  the  first  edition  Friday.  Lest 
there  be  any  tipoff  before  the 
arrest,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  kept  copies  of  the  paper 
away  from  the  DMV  until  de¬ 
tectives  arrived. 


Quiz  Biz 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

then  told  to  lose  when  his  “use¬ 
fulness  to  the  show’’  had  ended. 
Barry  &  Enright  denials  were 
carried  along  with  the  accusa¬ 
tions. 

The  Journal- American  claimed 
an  inside  track  on  the  story, 
dating  back  a  year  ago.  Last 
fall.  Jack  O’Brian,  the  Hearst 
paper’s  TV  critic,  received  a 
phone  call  from  Stempel  claim¬ 
ing  “foul.”  Mr.  O’Brian  switched 
him  to  the  city  desk,  and  James 
“Red”  Horan,  head  of  the  daily’s 
special  events  desk,  was  assigned 
to  investigate.  “Red”  said  he 
spent  a  week  to  10  days  with 
Stempel.  By  independent  in¬ 
vestigation  he  verified  the  con¬ 
testant’s  claims  that  he  knew 
questions  and  answers  and 
could  tell  in  advance  on  what 
questions  he  would  win  or  lose. 
■The  investigation  filled  80  pages 
of  notes,  with  confirmations 
coming  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

Mr.  Horan  wrote  a  six- 
article  series  which  was  filed 
away.  At  the  time,  Stempel  was 
undergoing  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment.  After  Stempel  went  to  the 
DA,  “Red”  unlocked  his  file. 

• 

Court  Dismisses 
Oregonian  Suit 

Portland,  Ore. 

One  of  two  $200,000  suits  filed 
by  William  M.  Langley  against 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
others  has  been  dismissed  by 
Circuit  Judge  James  W.  Craw¬ 
ford.  The  plaintiff  failed  to  file 
an  amend^  complaint  by  the 
Aug.  18  deadline. 

Defendents  with  the  New- 
house  newspaper  were  Michael 
J.  Frey,  publisher;  Robert  C. 
Notson,  managing  editor;  Herb¬ 
ert  Lundy,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor;  Wallace  Turner  and 
William  Lambert,  staff  re¬ 
porters;  and  George  Black  Jr., 
attorney. 


Confidential 


•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


WazMiigtoii,  0.  C.  AHamta 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN  STANLEY  WHITAKER 


JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Wuhioflva  BuUdiac 
STerliaf  3-4341 


CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
He«l«7  Buildiof 
JAekMD  5-1374 


Cfcleat* 

H.  W.  CASSILL 
WILUAM  B.  RYAN 
333  N.  Miehifaik  Ava. 
FUucial  6-4440 


Inflation 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

the  diary  report  for  the  8  to  9 
P.M.  period,  which  shows  almost 
double  the  number  of  ‘sets-in- 
use’  as  against  the  4-5  P.M.  pe¬ 
riod,  whereas  both  personal  co¬ 
incidental  and  telephone  coinci¬ 
dental  indicate  slightly  over  50% 
increase  in  ‘sets-in-use’  for  the 
same  viewing  periods. 

“Differences  in  reporting  whe¬ 
ther  a  TV  set  is  in  use  when 
personally  checked  in  homes  and 
when  checked  via  telephone  re¬ 
veal  startling  differences  rang¬ 
ing  from  as  little  as  2%  to  as 
much  as  33%,  an  indication  once 
more  that  the  telephone  method 
of  determining  whether  a  set  is 
in  use  can  be  far  off  particularly 
in  the  dinner  hour  period  from 
5:30  to  6  P.M.  or  in  the  house 
cleaning  period  from  10  to  11 
A.M. 

Telephone  Check 

“We  find  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ferences  in  reported  ‘sets-in-use’ 
by  the  telephone  method  and 
both  personal  coincidental  and 
diary  method  for  the  period 
from  10:30  A.M.  to  12:30  P.M. 
The  only  rationalization  possi¬ 
ble  is  that  the  housewife,  busy 
with  her  morning  chores,  pre¬ 
fers  to  end  the  phone  interview 
by  reporting  that  the  TV  re¬ 
ceiver  is  not  in  use. 

“When  a  telephone  inter¬ 
viewer  seeks  to  determine  the 
number  of  viewers  watching  a 
program,  the  subject  on  the 
phone  must  report  from  recol¬ 
lection.  The  personal  interviewer 
actually  sees  the  number  of 
viewers  watching  a  program 
and  secures  their  age,  sex  and 
sponsor  identification  informa¬ 
tion.” 

On  Sunday,  March  9,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  the  Wallach  interviewers 
found  by  making  152  personal 
interviews  between  the  half  hour 
of  4:30  to  5  P.M.  that  there  were 
205  at  home,  but  not  watching 
TV.  In  making  147  telephone 
interviews  at  the  same  time, 
they  found  142  were  at  home 
but  uninterested  in  the  TV. 

“In  other  words,”  the  report 
continued,  “persons  reporting  by 
telephone  reported  30%  less 
persons  not  viewing  than  was 
actually  found  in  a  check  of  an 
equal  number  of  homes  in  the 
same  time  period. 

“Telephone  technique  does  not 
accurately  tell  us  whether  peo¬ 
ple  are  viewing  or  not  viewing. 
In  effect,  it  appears  to  depend 
on  the  telephone  subject’s  de¬ 
sire  to  terminate  a  phone  inter¬ 
view  by  replying  ‘I’m  not  watch¬ 
ing  TV.’  Consequently,  a  sets- 
in-use  figure  arrived  at  by  tele¬ 


phone  is  subject  to  considerable 
error.  It  can  be  as  much  as  60% 
off  or  as  little  as  4%  off.” 


115  Booked 


Other  Measurements  On  NEA  Tour 


Mr.  Abrams  in  his  memoran¬ 
dum  accompanying  the  Wallach 
report  pointed  out  that  Syracuse 
is  measured  by  the  American 
Research  Bureau  (ARB)  once 
or  twice  a  year.  There  are,  he 
says,  249  diaries  used  in  TV 
homes  and  ARB  had  measured 
viewing  habits  and  audience 
composition  in  Syracuse  the 
month  prior  to  the  Wallach 
survey. 

“In  the  city  of  Syracuse,  the 
A.  C.  Nielson  Company  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  one  or  two  audi- 
meters  in  operation,”  Mr. 
Abrams  wrote.  (The  audimeter 
measures  dial  changes  minute 
by  minute.)  Since  these  audi- 
meters  did  not  provide  compara¬ 
tive  qualitative  viewing  data,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  contrast 
their  findings  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Syracuse  test  of 
personal  vs.  telephone  coinci¬ 
dental  interviewing.” 

Some  of  the  big  programs 
show  these  different  ratings, 
with  the  Diary  method  giving 
the  biggest  inflation: 

Ed  Sullivan:  Personal  Coinci¬ 
dental  24.1;  Telephone  Coinci¬ 
dental  24.4;  Diary  39.8. 

Dinah  Shore:  Personal,  17.5; 
Telephone  17.4;  Diary  34.5. 

Steve  Allen:  Personal  23.1; 
Telephone  18.3;  Diary  39.4. 

Omnibus:  Personal  18.5;  Tele¬ 
phone  17.1;  Diary  30.9. 

Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents: 
Personal  24.8;  Telephone  25.9; 
Diary  39.8. 

Mr.  Wallach  obtained  com¬ 
ments  from  a  number  of  agency 
officials.  Among  them  was  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  Wulfeck,  executive  vice- 
president,  William  Esty  Com¬ 
pany,  and  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation. 

Dr.  Wulfeck  authorized  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  use  this 
comment: 

“I  most  certainly  believe  that 
personal  observation  of  family 
behavior  in  front  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  set  is  the  only  accurate 
way  to  know  what  is  actually 
going  on.  Insofar  as  the  Wal¬ 
lach  method  does  this,  the  data 
will  be  superior  to  any  currently 
available  ratings.” 

Its  First  Ad  in  Color 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Aug.  26  ran  its  first  color-«.d — 
a  page  from  Battler’s  depart¬ 
ment  store,  a  consistent  news¬ 
paper  advertiser,  in  red  and 
pink,  black  and  white.  The  News 
previously  had  color-treated 
photographs  and  maps  since 
opening  its  new,  $8,000,000 
printing  plant. 


Of  Europe 

Chicago 

The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  that  115 
editors  and  publishers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  its  European  Study 
Mission  Sept.  19-Oct.  5,  which 
will  include  visits  to  the  Brus¬ 
sels  Worlds  Fair,  Amsterdam, 
Paris  and  London. 

G.  Arthur  McDaniel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Federahburg 
(Md.)  Times,  will  serve  as  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  Mission, 
which  will  include  detailed 
studies  of  the  Brussels  Fair,  the 
European  Common  Market  soon 
to  come  into  being,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  SHAPE  as  well  as  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  situation 
in  the  four  countries  to  be 
visited. 

Chief  of  Mi«i>iion 

Chief  of  Mission  will  be  Ed¬ 
gar  S.  Bayol,  executive  vice- 
president  of  NEA. 

Arrangements  for  the  trip 
have  been  made  by  International 
House  of  New  Orleans  through 
Charles  Nutter,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  who  is  also  a  newspaper. 


owner  and  who  will  accompany 
the  grroup  as  chairman  of  ar¬ 
rangements  and  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Mission  will  be 
Mrs.  McDaniel.  Co-Chairmen 
will  be  Mrs.  Ed  W.  Schergens 
of  Tell  City,  Ind.,  and  Mrs. 
Bayol. 

Official  Recorder 

Caryl  Krouser,  publisher  of 
the  Barstow  (Calif.)  Printer- 
Review,  will  be  official  recorder. 

Regional  Counselors  will  be: 
New  England — Herbert  S.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Towns¬ 
man;  North  Atlantic — H.  Rich¬ 
mond  Campbell,  Mamaroneek 
(N.  Y.)  Times;  Mid-Atlantic— 
Miss  Gertrude  Poe,  Laurel 
(Md.)  News-Leader;  Central— 
Mrs.  Schergens,  Tell  City  (Ind.) 
Neu's;  Mid-West — Tyler  Edge¬ 
combe,  Geneva  (Neb.)  Signal; 
Gulf  Coast — Nathan  Bolton, 
Bastrop  (La.)  Enterprise,  and 
West  Coast — W.  Verne  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 
• 

New  ABC  Member 

Chicago 

The  Portage  (Wis.)  Register 
and  Democrat  is  the  latest  daily 
newspaper  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  Two  weeklies  added 
to  the  membership  are  the  Pa- 
pillion  (Nebr.)  Times  and  La 
Sentinelle  de  Chibougamnu,  Que- 
.  bee. 
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Benefit. from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISewspaper  Brokers 

Wi:  HANDLE  onijr  proven  properties 
in  flourishine  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Siot^  CSty^Jowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Bintthamton,  N.  Y. 
Eatabiiihed  1914.  Newspapers  bousrht 
_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SALES,  APPRAISALS,  Management 
Consultants.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPiaiS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

•k  k  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

SAIES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dls- 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker" 
15  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  6-6864. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  11110 
is  why  we  insist  on  {lersonal  contact 

selling.  _  _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


■\NNOUNCEMENTS 
_ ISeujspaper  Brokers _ 

BROKERS  who  know  newspaper! 
Can  Help  you  best 
T.  E.  JOHNSON  JOS.  H.  LYNCH 
Newfield,  N.  Y.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y- 
OUR  SERVICES  continue  after  every 
sale.  Each  client  can  expect  our  in¬ 
terest  before,  during  and  after  he  buyi 
a  California  or  Arizona  newspaper  from 
us.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709B 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tex  and  ail  other  purjmses 
Over  146  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  »• 

_ Publications  For  Sale 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  sale  os 
terms  to  qualified  advertising  mail  w 
printing  plant  manager.  Includes  long- 
establif^ed  shopping  news,  two  other 
weekly  publications  and  job  department 
of  two  linotypes  and  six  presses.  SOT- 
I  Cout  Publi^ing  Co..  P.O.  Box  481. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  _ 

EXCLUSIVE  County  Seat  weekly  ^ 
job  plant  Chart  Area  4.  Cash  r^uiw 
I  $20,000.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
I  practical  weekly  operator.  Other  ptt®" 
I  erties  available  for  down  payments  ot 
$2,600  to  $40,000.  Publishers  Service. 
I  P.  O.  ^x  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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SUBURBAN  CALIF.  WEEKLY 
KEAL  eapiUl  Kain  opportunity.  Groaa- 
ilC  $60,000,  for  tale  at  $34,000  wHh 
$10, OM  down.  One  of  the  nicest  loea- 
tioof  in  state.  Plant  has  Intertype, 
Ludlow,  Kelly,  Heidelberg.  Top  pub¬ 
lisher  should  double  value  in  year.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  12163  West  Wa^ng- 

ton  Bl.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. _ 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us 
Sratl  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
eroes  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ Hollywood  28.  California  _ _ 

ONLY  $3, QUO  down  handles  weekly  in 
good  Michigan  town  of  1400.  The 
DIAL  Agency  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3, 
Mich. 

two  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEIATS  .  .  . 
Both  unopposed;  one  at  $30,000  with 
18-9,000  down;  other  at  $24,000  with 
19,000  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Ks. 

Publications  if  anted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  $500,000  to 
12,000,000  annual  gross,  anywhere  in 
U.S.  Also  consider  Radio-TV.  Brokers 
welcome  but  come  straight  to  the  point. 
Box  3624,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  or  SMALL  DAILY— $50- 
100,000  gross  by  former  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  from  owner  willing  to  break 
prospect  in.  Can  provide  one-third 
4own.  Box  3717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  SELL? 
BUYERS  ARE  WAITING 

IF  YOU  really  want  to  sell  your  weekly 
newspaxter,  and  your  gross  is  in  the 
150,000  to  $80,000  area,  the  chances  are 
that  we  have  a  buyer  now  who  would 
be  interested. 

SAVE  your  own  time — avoid  “lookers" 
tnd  distracting  visits — get  quick  action. 

WRITE  us  your  situation — in  confi¬ 
dence.  We  can  bring  about  the  desired 
transfer  of  your  holdings. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
AND  COMPANY 
1625  Eye  Street  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIOMS  wanted  (Payable  with 
omer)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  55c;  2  ®  60c; 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
nt  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E4P  Classified  Dept. 

^  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  brns  @  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
<  w  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
w  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

SfApLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
y*®^*SlNG,  WedMsday,  4  p.m. 

units  per  line,  no  akbreviations 
fclif  .  information.)  Box 

nmoers  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
***Plin*  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 

display  rates 

l!?1'  tT  6  13  26  52 

i-'nes  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 

$510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

®  290  240  228  210  190 

165  140  128  123  110 

2  105  95  84  72  66 

*  62  54  48  45  40 


JAPAN 

Specialised  Heavy  Machinery 
can  sell  in  Japan. 

Confirm  this  by  advertising  in  Japan's 
Technical  Press. 

Details  from: — 

PUBLISHING  &  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 


WE  MAY  BE  forced  to  increase  prices 
soon — Buy  now  while  prices  are  low  I 
There’s  none  better  at  any  price.  L. 
St  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtles 
$84.50  to  $97.50.  Write  for  literature. 
L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  or  96,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
4  UNIT  GOSS 

22%'  CKTT-OFF 


Details  irom: —  M„ii  32-64  PAGE!,  Arch  Type  Units,  Double 

PUBLISHING  &  DISTRIBUTING  CO.  _ -  D'older,  Balloon  Form^  11““0 

LTD.,  177,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.I.  MAIL  ROOM  EQUIPMEINT  —  One  with  Anglo  Ban,  K^eimo  Umt,  o 
REGent  6534/35.  surplus  72-foot  horizontal  free  roller  Portable  Color  Eountams,  AO 


PUT  YOUR  IDEAS 
TO  WORK  PROFITABLY 
Let  Us 

MANUFACTURE  &  SELL 
FOR  YOU 

LET  US  manufacture  and  sell  your 
labor  saving  and/or  quality  control  de¬ 
vice.  We  have  facilities,  engineering 
and  manufacturing  know-how  plus  a 
national  sales  organization  that  covers 


surplus  72-foot  horizontal  free  roller  Portable  Color  Eountams,  AC  Dn  e, 
slat  conveyor.  33%"  high,  rollers  3%'  Eiid  Feed  with  S^i;Autoinauc  Ten- 
diameter  X  24'  set  %"  apart.  Travel  sions,  Motpnzed  Hoists,  C-tl  con- 
60  ft.  per  min.  Reversible.  Powered  veyor. 

by  5  H.P.  A.C.  gear  head  motor.  Has  nirp  w  a  RTVINO 

22"  processing  shelves  on  each  side.  ^  BBRNAKDloU 

Also  portable  16  ft.  extension  conveyor,  (CALIr.)  SLTN. 
on  casters,  gravity  tiow  to  5"  drop.  - 

intotorTexiil**^’  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  — AU  Sizes. 
BEHlREa^S  PULP  &  PAPER  <X). 
70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
NEIWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  St  PAPEK  CO. 


16-PAGE,  2  to  1,  No.  226,  22%"  cuU 
off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  iiortable  ink 
fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  com¬ 
plete  stereo. 

24-PAGE,  2  to  1,  No.  264,  22% "  cut¬ 
off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former, 
2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  pot  and 
pump*  complete  stereo. 


l  poMONA  (CALIF.)  PROG- 


an  idea  or  a  device  that  you  think  would 
be  acceptable  or  wanted  in  this  field 
check  out  the  possibilities  with  us.  Uur 
highly  skilled  organization  can  rapidly 
evaluate  your  prospects  and  help  in  all  | 
phases  of  research,  design,  engineering  ; 
and  manufacturing  to  bring  your  prod¬ 
uct  to  market.  Uur  sales  organization 
can  cover  the  entire  field.  Write  for 


_ Press  Hooni _ 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1— Ot/rUPLE  Press 


details  on  how  to  submit  your  idea  for  Bearing  Sun  Valley,  Calif 

review  or  to  arrange  an  interview.  A*^  r/‘*  ..  “oiier  paring  pQ_i„  5.4)810 

Umu  witn  Uoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps,  o-voiw 

DO  Y  ■J  O  I  A  Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors,  - - - 

DwA  jolO  3  Arm  Keels  with  Automatic  Tensions,  GOSS  PRE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  portable  Color  Fountains.  ^ 


I  RESS  BULLETIN. 

'  WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  our  own 
i  equipment  and  erect  complete  in  your 
I  plant. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  OO.  NEIWSPAPBE 
11164  Saticoy  St.  PRE^ 


WANTEID  —  AGED4TS  to  represent 
unique  and  profitable  artists'  service. 
Box  3813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  experienced  advertising 

manager,  able  to  invest  appreciable 
capital  in  well-established  suburban 
weekly  newspaper.  Sound  opportunity 
for  right  man.  All  replies  acknowledged. 
Box  3819  Editor  St  Publisher. 

_ Radio  Station  for  Sale _ 


i  Arm  Keels  with  AutomaUc  Tensions,  „-r.irS2®^r-nM^^®FT?rY^RFRIIILT 
Portable  Color  Fountains.  MODERN,  COMPLETELY  KEBUll-i, 

-  I  OPEatATING,  8  units  straightline  with 

PRltTED  FOR  UUICK  SALE  ;  reverses;  chain-driven  ink  motions,  2 
ONE  kEAK  F’UK  REMOVAL  folders.  Dispatch  conveyors,  stereo 

-  I  plate  conveyor,  reel  room  track  system. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

6t)  E.  42  St. _ N.  Y.  17 — OX  7-4690  other  deluxe  features,  extras.  Can  de- 

j  liver  80  pages  collect.  64  straight. 
Available  late  September  1  Optimum  spe^  33,000  straight-run  per 

hour.  Available  Feb.  1,  1969.  $112,000 
4  or  5  UNITS  HOEl— 23  9/16"  cutoff.  as  is,  where  is,  $100,000  without  Hurle- 

tron  controls.  Will  finance.  John  B. 
E'OUR  UNITS  “Condensed  Pattern"  |  Olson,  Business  Mgr.,  St.  Petersburg, 

arch  tyi>e,  roller  bearings  on  cylinders,  ,  Ra.,  Times.  _ 

Hoe  spray  fountains,  double  folders  j  qoSS  82-Pag^and~two  plato  wMs  praas. 
shaft  driven,  subway  delivery  from  off  |  Color  cylinder,  %  and  %  pags  folder, 
side  to  single  OH  conveyor,  substnic-  George  C.  Oxford  Box  90S  Boise,  Idaho 


Available  late  September 
4  or  5  UNITS  HOE)— 23  9/16"  cutoff. 


E'OR  SALE  very  good  5,000  watt  day-  side  to  single  conveyor,  substnic-  Q^rge  C.  Oxford  Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 

time  Radio  Station  in  large  Florida  lure  two-roll  positions  for  36  inch  di-  - — - 

Market  Area,  located  in  city  with  over  ameter  rolls.  Hoe  automatic  tensions.  Stereotype 

250.000  population.  The  station  is  two  Ckitler-Hammer  73-6  HP  two  mo-  '  - - 1 - - — 

priced  at  only  $300,000.  Qualified  Prin-  drives  ball  bearing  220  v  3  ph  60  (7URVED  ROUTERS,  curved  esMlng 

cipals  only,  write  to  P.  O.  Box  1396.  cycles  AC.  presently  geared  32,800.  equipmer^  met^  p^  Sta-m  ms- 
Sanford,  Florida.  Makes  good  64-32  page  press.  chines.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  fWs, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEIX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS. 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERE3CT  ANYWHERE 
Box  366,  Lyndhuret,  N.  J. 
PHONE  GENIEVA  8-8744 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Eaxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
56-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Complete  Plants 


cycles  AC,  presently  geared  32,800.  equipment,  metal  pots,  Ste-Hl  ms- 
Makes  good  64-32  page  press.  chines.  George  C*  (fctford.  Box  908, 

Boise,  Idalio.  _ _ 

SOLO  with  or  without  Hoe  Z  pattern  FOrT^ALE)— Goss  Page  Flat  Casting 
unit  on  similar  substructure,  giving  qox  ty-hi  and  shell  bars  in  good  eon- 
80-40  pages.  dition.  Bargain — Newspaper  Itob.  Sup¬ 

ply,  1639  N.  Lorel  Avenue,  Chicago 
NOW  IN  operation.  Must  be  sold  and  39,  Illinois, 
moved  late  September.  Unit  tran.sixir-  . 

tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has  ff' anted  to  Buy 

crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price  — — — 

most  moderate.  xiirufqpxpww  PtFlBSsms 


tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has  ff' anted  to  Buy 

crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price  — — — 

most  moderate.  NEIWSPAPESR  PRESSESS 

WWW  0  'D  «  rxr  *  V  T>  VI*  OOUP Lfilii  I'iii  PTsANTP 

W.  B.  Pape— Watorbury  Republican  ROLLERS 

and  American — Waterbury  20,  Conn.  STERBO  EQUIPMENT 

- BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 

qTOAinrrTTVw  •  .i— i,  •  pi.*-  -1,1.  TOP  PRTCTS  for  Plants  Anywiw^ 
2  general  printing  EQUIPM^TT 

anglewidth  ^  Complcto  jj  yf  jnd  Av*..  Miami  87.  Fla. 

stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and  - '  -  -  — 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 

STRAIGHTLINE  8  deck,  8  Plate  wide. 


CLASSIFIED  AD.  GOSS -SF  DUPUSX  flatb«l._ Ludlow., 

m  .P;"-  =  Lino.,  PluiU.  ToDopkins  Equipment 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

lerj  Identities  held  in  strict  con-  Complete  Plants  Box  90S  Boise,  Idaho  NEWSPAPER  EOUIPMENT 

"ce  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  - — -  CTC  m  AMTC 

filter  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  SEA^ERAL  COMPLETE  Newspaper  T?nB~"  .qATlir.; '  T>.;pl.v  T^hni.r  pWe  GUMKLtlh  FLAIN  1  i 

'■  Plants,  suitable  for  weeklies  or  small  router,  wood  condition.  Elarl  P.  Lacure.  Flat  Bed  Web  and  Rotary  Presses 

I4ICBI  a  V  n  a  WWW  dailies.  Also  individual  pieces.  Write  802  Webster  St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  Typesetting  Machine. 

UlarLAT  RATES  “S  about  your  requirements.  Financing  — Z - n - .~rz - -  Ludlow. — ESrods — Stereotype  Elqulp. 

1,  1  -  available.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  St  !  Mat  Rollers 

H  Tim.  T  ®  MACHINERY  MART,  Inc.,  633  Ply-  evr^,  AC  drive,  g<^  oomll- |  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

Time  Times  Times  Times  Times  mouth  Ct.,  Chicago  5.  Illinois.  tlon.  (aUzen-News,  HoUywood.  Cal.  I  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

$510  $430  $405  $370  $330  _  4  1  r  nrtn  DI  IVC  i  ^  West  8th _ Kansas  qty.  Mo. 

;  ^  Composing  Room  1  AO  °  P  WAN*m):  IHw  Dupimt  or 

I  10?  «  VO  Pg.  Hoe  Press  nm.-W  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 

‘  62  I4  «  45  ^  TURTLES:  !  prive  ^rting  motors,  control  S^SbSs.  Northern  Machine  Worlm. 

OC  os  OB  45  40  Late  model  Amscos  and  Hamiltons  with  panel,  nalr  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail-  823  N.  4th  St..  PUla.  6.  Pa. 

rj*.  on  1  I.  I  casters  Six  each  at  only  one- ,  ,ble  immediately.  Contact  PhUlp  H.  Pl.nte 

tdltor  &  Publisher  5?'.^  manufacturers  l>^Pr*ce.  Recon-  |  Young.  Dispatch.  York.  Pa. _  Ti' 


SEA^ERAL  COMPLETE  Newspaper  poR  SALE:  Duplex  Tubular  plate 
Plants,  suitable  for  weeklies  or  small  router,  good  condition.  Earl  P.  Lacure, 
dailies.  Also  individual  pieces.  Write  802  Webster  St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

us  about  your  requirements.  Financing  — Z - Z1 - - 

available.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  St  folder,  ballotm, 

MACHINERY  MART,  Inc.,  633  Ply-  cu^.  AC  drive,  good  oomll- 

mouth  Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois.  tlon.  CilUzen-News.  HoUywood.  Cal. 


Composing  Room 


tlon.  Citizen-News,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 


Uoo  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Bltyont  9-3052 


ditioned  and  guaranteed  top  quality. 


also  Indiridual  Machine 


Jack  Moore,  NEWSPAPER  PRODUC-  PREJSS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40,  ment— anywhere  in  U.S.A. 


TION  OUTFITTER, 
Berea,  Ohio. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  September  6,  1958 


Eastland,  ,  60,  60,  76,  100,  160  H.P.  A.C.  George 
I  0.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

SUBSTRinTTlTRE  for  4  or  6  double 
width  units,  also  reels.  Purchaser  baa 
facilities  to  modify  or  rebuild.  News- 
Ikaper  Production  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
7t0,  Hacoa,  Ga. 

WANTED 

Tubular  router  in  good  condition. 
EVENING  OBSERVER.  Dunkirk.  N.Y. 

OLD  STYLE 
SINGLE  KNIFE 
CUKVEU  PLATE  SHAVER 
13.684  DIAMETER. 

BOX  3803 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SMALL  NICKELLING  tank  and/or 
Kenerator.  Generator  should  be  300 
amp.  46  volt  D.  C.  with  necessary  rheo¬ 
stats  for  nickel  platini;.  Will  purchase 
either  or  both  pieces  of  equipment. 
Write  Box  3824.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED  FOR~^EBUILDING 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
ALL  models  of  perforators  and  operat¬ 
ing  units  with  or  without  adapter  key¬ 
boards.  Linecasting  machines  equipped 
with  Teletypesetter  are  also  desired. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 
USED  OTERIDAN  Newspaper  Stuffing 
Machine.  Write  Business  Manager.  Key 
West  Citizen,  Key  W'est,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


SOUTHWESTERN  WEEKLY,  commer¬ 
cial  printers  want  business  manager. 
Know  all  phases  operations.  Consider 
former  weekly  or  small  daily  publisher. 
Personal  interview  after  correspond¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  3622,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

EDITOR,  REPORTER,  photographer, 
must  be  experienced,  to  take  charge 
of  front  office  of  large  weekly.  Chal¬ 
lenging  position  to  young  man  desiring 
to  build  for  future.  Good  wages  and 
benefits.  Must  have  car  and  be  able 
to  report  for  work  October  1.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Lloyd  Pflederer,  News,  Mor¬ 
ton.  Illinois. 

ESTABLISHED  PUBLISHERS^  law 
enforcement  magazines  want  experi¬ 
enced  office  manager,  direct  staff,  han¬ 
dle  detail.  Former  new8pai)er.  maga- 
sine  publisher  or  adman.  Ability  com¬ 
pensated.  Personal  interview,  COLO¬ 
RADO  LAW,  Box  2366,  Denver  1, 
Colorado. _ 

MANAGER-EIDITOR.  Budget  minded 
weekly  newspaper  experience,  able 
handle  and  build  top  organization.  Fine 
equipment.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6,000 
circulation  competitive  afternoon  paper 
which  should  be  10,0TO,  except  for 
neglect.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Uni¬ 
versity  city.  Opportunity  for  expan- 
sion.  Box  3611,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

DUE  TO  expansion  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  we  have  opening  for  experienced 
district  manager  and  an  experienced 
area  supervisor.  Excellent  starting 
salary  plus  many  employee  benefits. 
Positions  are  permanent,  offering  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  future  opportunities. 
We  are  in  the  50,000  to  100,000  class, 
located  in  a  highly  competitive  area. 
Write  us  in  confidence  about  your  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  requirements  and  how 
soon  available.  Box  3712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OTRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  ares 
100,000  <nreulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  3728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCED  Classified  Manager  to 
take  over  department  7,500  midwest 
daily.  F^ne  equipment  and  opportunity. 
Start  |90  week  and  bonus.  Address 
Box  8644,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

58 


HELP  WANTED 

Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Ehrening  newspaper  in  city  of  60,000 
population.  Chart  Area  2,  has  oi^ning 
for  man  or  woman  exi>erienced  in  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Give 
full  i>articulars.  Box  8619,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGE®  for  com¬ 
petitive  evening  paper.  Difficult  situ¬ 
ation.  Real  opportunity.  Box  3610,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher^ _ 

P^MOTIONAL  AD  MAN  for  paper 
in  city  of  25,000  and  semi-metropolitan 
area  of  15,000  in  midwest.  Imaginative 
sound  attractions  for  both  old  and 
prospective  advertisers.  Competitive 
newspapers  and  throw  aways.  Box 
8614,  Kito^A  Publisher. _ 

SUPE®  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  retail  promotion.  Must  be 
axi>erieneed  and  skilled  in  dealing  with 
people,  oomi>etitive  Chart  Area  2  pm 
daily.  8115  to  start,  more  upon  proof 
or  results.  Permanent.  Box  3626,  Eldi- 
tor  A  I^blisher. _ 

AD  MAN  who  has  acquired  funda¬ 
mentals  as  display  salesman  and  ready 
to  move  up  the  ladder  is  wanted  as 
second  man  on  advertising  staff  of 
Chart  Area  8  afternoon  daily  of  6,50U. 
Salary  and  bonuses.  Write  Box  3734, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  strong  on 
promotion  wanted  for  18.000  evening 
paper  in  Central  Illinois.  Contact 
Perry  Stewart,  Pekin  (Illinois)  Times. 

DISPLAY  SPACE  SALESMAN:  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  16,000  afternoon 
daily.  Excellent  working  conditions; 
new  air  conditioned  building;  retire¬ 
ment  ;  life  and  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance.  Write  complete  details  including 
experience  and  expected  earnings.  The 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia^ _ 

PHILADELPHIA  Suburbia  weekly. 
Largest  circulation  in  growth  area.  EJx- 
perienced  salesman-promoter.  Car,  Sal¬ 
ary  plus.  Box  3701,  Elditor  A  Pub- 
lisheij _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  For  ag¬ 
gressive,  growing  five-day  afternoon 
daily  in  the  5,000-circulation  class. 
Looking  for  man  able  to  direct  retail, 
classified  and  national  phases  involving 
three  persons.  This  man  could  be  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  anxious  to  move 
into  greater  responsibility,  opportunity. 
Must  be  planner  and  account-builder 
who  will  merit  salary,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits  waiting  for  right  person.  Con¬ 
tact  Davis  Haines,  Valley  Times-News. 
West  Point,  Georgia. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMEa^ 
— permanent,  opportunity-filled  position 
open  on  prize-winning  afternoon  daily. 
We  seek  a  young  hustler,  competent 
with  copy  and  layout,  experienced  in 
selling  and  servicing.  Congenial,  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  modern  plant,  clean, 
prosperous,  one-paper  community.  We 
pay  top  wages  with  merit  raises.  Pre¬ 
fer  family  man  who  wants  to  “stay 
put"  while  getting  ahead.  Write  details 
of  training,  exrwrience.  background  to 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  Daily  Journal. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGEIR  for  long  established  weekly. 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  self  starter  and 
hard  worker.  Strong  on  selling,  copy 
and  layout.  Starting  salary  8125  week 
plus  bonus.  Car  essential.  Write  back- 
ground  to  Box  3809,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

LAUNCHING  new  airport  publication 
metropolitan  New  York.  Need  experi¬ 
enced  space  salesman.  Olympia  6-5767. 

LIVE  WIRE  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man,  experienced  in  heavy  promotional 
work  with  retail  merchants  can  make 
top  salary  working  in  branch  office  of 
growing  newspaper  organization.  Du¬ 
ties  involve  weekly  16  page  military 
publication  plus  series  of  special  shop¬ 
pers.  Should  be  familiar  with  job  print¬ 
ing  sales.  Base  pay  890  weekly  plus 
excellent  commission  plan.  With  hard 
work  should  make  well  over  8135  week¬ 
ly.  Open  immediately.  Call  Richard 
V.  Noble,  TAlbot  2-1500,  Elaston,  Md. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  ad  man  on  growing  modern 
county  seat  daily.  Salary  oi^en.  Write 
or  call  W.  G.  Dunker,  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington. 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  GROCERY 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

LEIADING  circulation  new.spaper  in 
major  Eastern  seaboard  market 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
advertising  salesman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  grocery  supermarket 
retailing.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
layout  and  copy.  Metropolitan  ex- 
tJerience  desirable  but  the  right  man 
for  this  job  may  be  one  with  a 
good  record  on  a  small  daily,  now 
ready  to  move  up.  Salary  open.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  to  Box  380U,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  opening. 

WANTED~AD  MANAGER  by  October 
1.  Must  be  married,  sober,  an  aggres¬ 
sive  producer,  who  can  sell  and  layout 
sales  pulling  copy.  Absolutely  no  bottle 
baby.  $100  plus  benefits  for  day 
week.  Excellent  fishing,  hunting,  scen¬ 
ery,  mountains.  Healthful  mild  climate. 
Send  qualifications  references.  Mont¬ 
rose,  Colorado,  Daily  Press. 

YOUNG,  aggressive  man  with  2  years 
experience  wanting  challenging  job  and 
chance  for  executive  position  with 
growing  small  daily.  $80  a  week  to 
start.  Ideal  living  in  .southwest.  Box 
3829  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CHART  AREA  NINE  applicants 
wanted  for  reporter  and  desk  positions. 
Must  reside  in  or  know  S^thwest, 
especially  Texas.  College  grads,  male 
or  female,  some  professional  experience 
preferred.  Start  at  $75,  bonus,  fringe 
benefits.  Bo:^3615,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITDR.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  newsman  seek¬ 
ing  top  spot  on  six  day  pm,  12,000  cir- 
sulation  bracket.  Must  be  strong  on 
writing,  editing  and  desire  to  make 
his  paper  best  in  highly  competitive 
field.  Page  make-up,  ability  to  work 
with  and  get  beet  out  of  staff  of  five 
a  must.  Send  brief  resume  of  job 
expectations  and  previous  experience. 

Box  3600,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  general  assignment 
reporter  with  two  to  three  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Reply  Air  Mail,  Daily  News, 

P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaaka. _ 

_  FREIE 

JOB  MARKETT  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  stnployment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 

59  Ek  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Opportunity  for 
experienced  newsman  seeking  top  spot 
on  small  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  i 
2.  Page  make-up,  ability  to  work  with  I 
and  get  beat  out  of  staff  essential.  Per-  { 
manent  position  for  right  man.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3731,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  County  wide  Indiana  offset 
weekly.  Photographic  ability  desirable. 
Genuine  opportunity.  Prefer  man  who 
has  potential  for  small  daily  editor¬ 
ship.  The  Graphic,  Portland,  Indiana. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


FAST  ACCURATE  copy  reader  wanted 
by  Metropolitan  morning  newspaper, 
Chart  Area  10.  Give  full  background, 
education  and  exi>erience  in  first  letter 
to  Box  3710,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER^HOtOGRAPHER  for  o«. 
set  picture  weekly  of  over  6U00  circu¬ 
lation.  (^nuine  opportunity.  The 

Graphic,  Portland,  Indiana. _ 

SPORTS,  wire  editor  wanted  for  small 
afternoon  daily.  Prefer  single  man,  u 
hours  are  quite  long.  Beginner  ok, 
car,  camera  experience  helpful.  The 
Bryan  Times,  Bryan,  Ohio. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  by  Nebraska 
Daily,  11,000  circulation.  Good  oppor- 
tunity  for  producer.  Box  3723,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS.  IMAGINATIVE  editor 
for  strong  twin-weekly  In  Chart  Area 
2.  Must  know  Speed  Graphic,  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  weekly  field,  be  able  to 
handle  farm  and  general  features.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  qualifications.  Write  full; 
in  first  letter.  Job  open  now.  Box  3811, 
Editor  A  Publisheij _ 

COMBINATION  Sports-Newsman  for 
P.M.  daily.  Give  complete  resume  and 
salary  expected.  Kentucky  New  Era. 
Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. _ 

EDITOR,  for  6500  six  day  evening  pa¬ 
per  in  Chart  Area  6.  Must  be  able  to 
work  with  and  suiservise  staff.  100  year 
old  newspaper,  modern  plant.  Write 
experience  and  salary  bracket,  to  Box 
3801,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  bright  Public  Re¬ 
lations  minded  newsman  with  experi¬ 
ence  editing  industrial  house  orcan. 
Chart  Area  2.  Send  full  resume,  state 
salary  desired.  Box  3808,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  SPORTS  EDITOR 
for  5,000  daily.  Central  Pennsylvania, 
Elvening  Standard,  Milton,  Pa. _ 

REPORTER  for  suburban  beat  on  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Car  essential.  Start 
work  immediately.  Box  3807,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  male  or  female;  job  can 
lead  to  editorship.  Three  growing 
weeklies ;  new  air  conditioned  plant. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Box  146,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey.  RAndolph  5-3300. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  sharp 
on  pictures  and  capable  of  writing  fea¬ 
tures  to  appear  with  photos  and  some 
general  news.  Darkroom  and  Fairchild 
knowledge  preferred.  Write  or  call  Don 
Keown,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  New  Jersey 
weekly.  Some  general  reporting.  No 
experience  necessary.  Cbll  Dan  Clay, 
Toms  River  8-3414. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Society  Editor.  Pho- 
I  tographer,  and  Reporter  for  expanding 
daily  operation.  Beginners  or  one  year 
experienced  who  want  challenge  and 
I  desire  to  grow  with  newspaper.  Chait 
;  Area  2.  ^x  3831  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Must  be  able  to 
use  camera.  Opportunity  for  young  man 
with  ambition  on  small  daily  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania.  Write  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
telegraph  EDITOR:  Opening  for 
hardworking.  accurate,  swift  wire 
editor  on  fringe  of  New  York  City  area. 
Fast  growing  daily  newspaper,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  ambitious,  talented 
men.  Minimum  of  2  years  experience 
required.  Box  3804  Mitor  &  Publisher. 
TEXAS  DAILY  looking  for  reporter 
with  1-3  years  experience.  Write  all  in 
first  letter.  Box  3825,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  recent  college  or 
journalism  graduate  or  with  one  year 
experience  on  45,000  daily  and  Sunday 
East  Coast  paper.  Box  3811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Free  Lance _ 

FREE  LANGSjRSI  Sell  yonr  phtAos  to 
the  huge  houaa  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magaxinea  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  SlOO  for  single  pteturee 
and  captions.  Free  information.  Gobble 
Press  Pieturea,  151  W,  48th.  N.Y.C. 

_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER:  Young 
man  to  take  complete  charge  of  pho¬ 
tography.  darkroom  for  under  10,000 
paper.  Tliree-fourths  photo  work,  also 
news  beat.  Box  3715,  Editor  A  ^b- 
lisher. 

_ Salesmen _ 

NEW  CIRiCULATION  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
needs  experienced  live  wire  assistant. 
Phone,  correspondence,  and  travel  calls 
necessary.  Tbp  salary  and  bonus.  Rel<^ 
cats.  Box  8631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 
SIDELINE  SALESMAN 

now  contacting  newspapers, 
to  represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer. 
Attractive  commission  arrangement. 
WRITE 

BOX  3821,  Editor  A  Publisher 
giving  territory  covered,  etc. 


INSTRUCTION _ 

Clattified  Adverthing _ 

NOW — It’s  up  to  818  newspaiwrs  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  Imwon 
H^ard  Parish  Course  In  Classified 
Advertising, 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newqmpers  .  .  .  their  Balespeoi>le  get 
tjpnotch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
their  own  time.  The  salespeople 
so  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  mors 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
Wr  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
jjow  s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  ^elr 
““«*  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  wa’ll 
•*"<1  oesoriptlvs  brochure  and  regular 
mrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  6< 
i®***  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course.  If  you  don’t 
Is™ *as  one  of  the  best  investments 
w  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  bushel  of  fiWi  Florida 
oranges  1 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  Im¬ 
portant  newspf4>er  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OP 

HOWARD  PARISH 
assoctates,  inoorpoirated 

Ramified  Advertising  Develofment 
oervioss  Fy)r  Newspapers  Since  19K 

N,  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida 
PLasa  4-6691 

_ Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
“hotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  | 


Adminittrative 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  MAN, 
age  40,  desires  ixwition  as  busineea 
or  general  manager,  10  to  40,000  eir- 
enlation.  Thorough  knowledge  all  d» 
partments  with  emphaais  on  cireula- 
Uon,  labor  and  costs.  12  years  one 
company.  Personal  reasons  for  change. 
Prefer  diart  Area  11  or  12  but  will 
consider  all  others.  Please  write  details 
in  first  letter  to  Box  8522,  Editor  A 
^blisher, _  : 

’TOP  EXECUTIVE  I 

Experienced  as  General  Manager,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Editor,  Business  Manager.  | 
Knows  ad  and  circulation  sales,  budgets, 
cost  analysis  and  control.  Heavy  expe¬ 
rience  in  general  management,  building 
the  product,  all  unions,  converting 
losers,  metroi>olitan  and  chain.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Labor  law  background. 
Age  41,  20  ysars  experience.  Personal 
interview  only,  no  obligation  attached. 
Box  3625,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

’TRADE-EXPERIENCE  and  labor  for 
working  interest  in  small  daily  or  good 
weekly.  Competent  printer  all  depart¬ 
ments,  plus  ample  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Chart  Areas  11  or  12  preferred. 
Box  3726,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager 
wants  to  advance  into  administrative 
capacity.  After  over  20  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience — more  than  18  years 
in  supervisory — have  attained  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  including  labor  negotiations.  Have 
been  employed  by  two  newspapers  in 
’’over  100.000”  circulation  bracket.  Pre¬ 
fer  smaller  newspaper  in  50,000  or 
60,000  bracket  with  potential  located 
in  western  states.  Box  3708,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  7.000  daily 
leaving  for  personal  reasons  only.  Com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  cost  and 
how  to  reduce  them  without  sacrificing 
efficiency.  Experienced  in  labor  nego¬ 
tiations.  Familiar  with  all  departments 
and  have  abilitv  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them.  Available  for  interview.  Write 
or  wire  C.  M.  Holden  care  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

OLD  FASHIONED 

young  man  who  believes  good,  solid, 
peppy,  accurate  news  coverage  and  writ¬ 
ing  rank  in  importance  with  sparkling 
promotions  and  sound  management  is 
good  at  all  four. 

NOW  ready  for  editorship  or  man¬ 
agement  large  weekly,  small  daily.  My 
ideas  get  readers,  advertisers,  keep 
them. 

FORMER  public  relations  chief  ac¬ 
count  executive;  weekly,  daily  experi¬ 
ence;  now  Public  Relations  advisor  to 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  devise  promo¬ 
tions  for  small  daily :  suburban  editor. 
Box  3S0.7.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

FAMILY  MAN.  12  productive  years 
on  100.000  ABC  Morning  and  Evening 
Daily.  Experienced  in  all  phaaea.  Box 
S.>!1 6.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

NOW  AVAILABLE.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  ail  around  knowledge  of 
Little  Merchant  and  ABC.  F^eelient 
home  delivery  increase  record.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references.  Age  M.  Wil¬ 
liam  Momeyer,  6  Village  Drive,  Sauger- 
ries.^T^'T^ _ _ 

NEED  A 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Arrange  for  immediate  interview  with 
capable  young  circulation  manager  who 
has  earned  invaluable  reputation  in 
circulation  work  on  both  small  and 
medium  size  papers.  Desires  position 
on  10.000  to  16,000  class.  Late  20’s, 
ambitious,  energetic  and  aggressive. 
Prefer  western  states,  will  consider 
other  offers.  Write  Box  3425,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  10.000  daily 
with  14  years  successful  experience, 
promotion  and  home  delivery  specialist 
desires  change.  Write  Box  3802,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

POSITIVE-THINKING  Circulation 
Manager.  Aggressive  promoter.  Proven 
record  of  sound  circulation  increase  and 
revenue.  Organization  builder.  Box 
3810,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CloMsified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 

7  years  experience,  2^  as  classified 
manager  31,000  daily.  Excellent  pro¬ 
duction  and  promotion  record.  Staff 
of  10.  Over  3^  million  net  lines  1957. 
Age  41.  West  Coast  or  Chart  Areas  3, 
4,  5,  9,  10.  Box  3703,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Correspondents _ 

ALGERIA,  SAHARA  ooveraga  starting 
September  26.  Rei>orting,  copy  desk 
experience  on  biggest  Western  daily, 
U.S.  daily  in  Paris.  Photos.  Will  cover 
any  type  story.  Rod  Angove,  e/o  Poste 
Restanta,  Algiers,  Algeria. 
HOLLYWOOD  coverage.  Films,  TV, 
records,  entertainers.  Ten  years  on 
scene.  Box  8716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  small  to  40,000  dailies,  this  ca¬ 
pacity.  Good  organizer,  top  producer, 
hard  wsrker,  job  must  have  future  for 
advancement  as  ability  is  proven. 
Available  immediately.  Write  Box  3724, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

2nd  NEWSPAPER 
RETAIL  SPECIALIST 

15  years  successful  selling  record  in 
Major  Metropolitan  Markets.  Presently 
Local  Advertising  Manager  200,000 
class  daily.  My  forte  Department 
Stores — best  of  references.  Interested 
in  move  to  improve  future  prospects. 
39 — married — veteran.  Box  3727,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  37  years  old, 
family  man.  7  years  display  on  daily 
desires  opportunity  to  advance  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  salary.  Present  position  stale¬ 
mated.  Box  3826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SALESMAN  —  Displ.sy  and  Classified 
experience.  Married.  Age  44.  Box  3830, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  DRAWER  Ad  Manager.  Will  con¬ 
sider  staff  position  with  good  paper. 
13  years  experience,  dependable,  loyal. 
Promotion  minded.  Box  3820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Editorial _ 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  22.  daily 
experience,  desires  position  as  reporter. 

Box  3634,  Edito^A  Publisher^  _ 

EXPERIENCED  WOMANS  writing, 
editing,  public  relations,  B.J.  Missouri; 
M.A.  Michigan;  available  September 
any  part  of  oosintry:  resume  available; 
86,200  minimum.  Box  3637,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FAST  ~C»PYREADER.  31,  10  years 
metropolitan  experience.  Wants  job  in 
university  town.  Box  3617,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

KEEN  INTEREST  news  field ;  some 
experience;  Vet.  26,  B.A.  wants  small 
town  daily  reporting  spot  Ohart  Areas 
1,  2,  3,  4.  6  prefarred.  Box  3640,  Editor 

A  Publisher; _ 

REPOR'TER,  four  years  experience, 
seeks  spot.  Conscientious.  Go(^  refsr- 
I  enees.  Box _8607j_Edltoi^A  Publisher. 
VETTERAN  18  years’  commission^ 
service  with  Air  Force — lived  exten¬ 
sively  In  Europe  and  Far  East.  Written 
for  American  papers  in  Japan,  Is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  obtain  an  opportunity  on  daily 
I  or  large  weekly.  Box  3642,  Editor 
I  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  Blearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

BRAND  NEW  veteran  seeks  return  to 
civilian  life.  College  Grad.  J-Major. 
One  year  police-general  assignment 
New  England  daily,  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  75.000  up  Chart  Area 
1.  2.  Box  3714.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  CRACKERJACK  feature  writer.  Can 
make  ’em  breathe.  No?  Send  for  sam- 
\  pies.  Young,  veteran,  good  background. 
Prefer  west.  Box  3706,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _ 

:  FTJLL-TTME  Copyholder  seeks  position. 
!  Penn  Station-RMkefeller  Plaza  Area. 
'  4  years  varied  free-lance  experience. 
Walk  with  canes.  Dial  11-<X)  2-1229. 


SITUATION  S  WANTED  _ 


Editorial  _ 


TOP-FLIGHT  DESKMAN 
(jopy,  City,  News  desks 
Wants  spot  western  paper 
October  1  or  earlier 
Greg  Greene,  DUdley  7-6440 
_ Silverton,  Colorado _ 

CHINESE  REFUGEE,  38,  immigrating 
November  seeks  employment  anywhere 
U.S.  English  fluent,  graduate  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  school  Shanghai,  2 
AP  correspondent  Nanking.  I  year  PRO 
American  airline,  9  years  Engtish 
writer  USIS.  Write  Martin  Cbens 
American  /  Consulate  Hongkong,  Orina. 
FOREIGN  EDITOR  now  with  foreign 
affairs  journal  available  on  or  about 
September  29.  Box  3823,  Editor  A  Pul^ 

lisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  single,  ready  to  travel. 
Three  years  experience  covering  court 
house  and  tough  i)olice  beat.  Can  han¬ 
dle  camera.  Will  relocate  anywhere  in 
U.S.  Write  Box  3817,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. _ _ 

NINE  YEARS  experience,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher.  top  beat  reporter,  20,000  Ohio 
daily.  Wall  full  of  photo  prizes,  top 
winner  in  OPPA  contest  last  two  years. 
Strong  on  sports.  Will  consider  any  job 
in  north  with  respectable  pay  and  some 
photo.  Box  3^06,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PART  TIME  editor,  writer,  columnist, 
to  handle  any  type  of  free-lance  assign¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  area.  (Currently 
a.ssociate  editor,  national  biweekly. 
Write  Box  3814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RECOGNIZED  writing  veteran.  35, 
seeks  well-paying  permanency  in  resort- 
travel  writing  field  with  daily,  maga¬ 
zine,  agency.  Box  3828,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER.  32  ;  wire,  desk  experience 
I  with  medium  dailies.  Contact  Allen 
Wegemer.  Alamogordo  Hotel.  Alamo¬ 
gordo,  New  Mexico. _ 


SOUL  ON  SALE— Prize  winning  police 
reporter  now  employed  as  business  edi¬ 
tor  on  major  daily  wants  to  return  to 
investigative  reporting.  Box  3812,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

.SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER 
Graduate.  Ozarks  College,  Arkansas. 
Ace  Reporter — Wire  Desk 
Box  3818.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VET.,  recent  J-grad  with  political  sci¬ 
ence  minor,  desires  position  with  daily 
newspaper.  Have  1%  years  experietice 
as  editor  of  two  weeklies,  plus  some 
agency  Public  Relations  training.  Will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Write  Box  3725,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

_ Free  Ijonee _ 

CAN  DOUBLE  PROFITS  by  creative 
thinking  from  my  home.  Considered 
genius  in  field.  Make  offer.  Box  3827, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRODUUnON  MANAGER’S  poaltioa 
wanted  preferably  in  far  weat  by  fam¬ 
ily  man  with  over  20  yeara  exp^enoe 
in  Newspaper  Printing.  Box  8604,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  iSibllaher; _ _ 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  —  Jour¬ 
neyman.  7  years  experience  newspaper 
rotary  presses.  Knows  color  work.  Vet¬ 
eran,  married.  30  years  old.  Availabis 
immediately.  Will  go  to  nnion  or  non¬ 
union  shop.  Write  Box  3722,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Newspaper  Representatives 

ATTENTTON  REPRESENTATIVES : 
Newspaper  space  salesman,  29.  Adver¬ 
tising  Degree,  seeks  position  with  New 
York  Representative.  Box  3813,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Photography _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  12  ymra  ex¬ 
perience,  4  years  metro  experience.  AP 
references,  looking  tor  permanent  IM>- 
sition  with  Daily.  25.000-100.000  Oircu- 
lation.  Chart  Areas  1.  2  and  0.  Booc 
8528,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. _ 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN,  83,  seeks  house  organ 
editorship.  Experienced  reporter,  ^i- 
tor,  layout,  photography.  BSJ.  Box 
3719,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Just  about  three  years  ago — 
August  24,  1955  —  the  Emmett 
Till  murder  case  erupted  in 
Mississippi  and  set  off  a  barrage 
of  charges  and  counter-charges 
about  press  bias  in  the  North 
versus  the  South. 

It  isn’t  a  pretty  picture  to 
repaint.  Newspapermen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line 
sniped  at  each  other  for  alleged 
sins  of  omission  and  commission 
in  the  press. 

A  study  appearing  in  the 
Summer  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly  reveals  that  most  of 
the  charges  were  unjustified. 
Eleven  newspapers,  Negro  and 
white,  from  North  and  South, 
were  studied  regarding  their 
treatment  of  the  case.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  study,  only  one  paper 
fitted  the  stereotype  of  bias,  a 
small  Mississippi  daily,  although 
there  were  North-South  differ¬ 
ences  in  treatment  to  some  de¬ 
gree. 

Survey  Direrlor 

Warren  Breed,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology  at  Newcomb 
College,  T  u  1  a  n  e  University, 
made  the  survey.  His  “working 
hypotheses”  was: 

“The  press  will  tend  to  be 
objective,  that  is,  it  will  report 
the  available  facts  as  given, 
without  prevarication.  ‘Facts’ 
will  be  taken  to  mean  statements 
and  other  data  coming  from 
more  or  less  official  sources,  such 
as  court  procedings  and  civic 
and  law-enforcement  quarters, 
and  spokesmen  for  relevant 
groups.  Different  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  stress  different  themes. 
The  greatest  difference  will  be 
found  between  white  and  Negro 
papers.  Among  the  white  papers, 
Mississippi  Delta  papers  will 
‘protect’  existing  race  relations 
patterns  more  than  large  south¬ 
ern  ‘regional’  papers,  and  still 
more  than  non-southem  papers, 
while  Chicago  papers  will  be 
most  critical  of  the  South. 
Southern  ‘protectionist’  papers, 
that  is,  would  print  more  sym¬ 
bols  showing  'Till’s  actions  as 
provoking  his  death,  while  print¬ 
ing  fewer  symbols  of  ‘unjust 
violence’  (‘lynching,’  ‘white  su¬ 
premacy,’  etc.).” 

Mr.  Breed’s  sample  for  the 
study  consisted  of:  “1.  Two 
Negro  weeklies,  one  from  the 
deep  South  and  one  from  a  large 
middle-western  city  with  a  large 
Negro  population;  2.  Two  small 
dailies  (circulation  of  about  4,- 
000  daily)  published  in  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  Delta  area  where  the 
case  centered;  3.  Two  New  Or¬ 
leans  dailies,  more  ‘regional’  in 
function;  4.  Two  Chicago 
dailies,  ‘northern’  but  the  home 
of  Till  and  of  a  large  (well  over 
600,000)  Negro  population;  5. 
Two  western  dailies,  one  in  Den¬ 
ver  and  one  in  San  Francisco, 
neither  with  a  large  Negro 
population,  to  serve  as  non¬ 
southern  control  vis-a-vis  the 
Chicago  papers;  and  6.  The 
New  York  Times,  a  ‘national’ 
paper  frequently  used  as  a  kind 
of  base-line  of  good  news  re¬ 
porting.  Pairs  were  used  lest 
one  paper,  perhaps  deviant  in 
some  way,  be  taken  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  area.  Thus  the 
design  permits  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  papers  of  different  ‘color,’ 
and  also  of  different  geographi¬ 
cal  (and  presumably,  socio-cul- 
tural)  areas.” 

«  *  * 

The  researcher’s  summary 
concluded  “with  one  exception 
the  dailies  appeared  to  be  ob¬ 
jective”  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Till  case.”  Mr.  Breed  re¬ 
ports  : 

Quantitative  Findings 

“Quantitative  findings  showed 
difference  within  regions  and 
some  differences  between  North 
and  South,  although  the  stereo¬ 
typed  expectations  were  not 
found  to  hold.  The  biggest  dif¬ 
ference  between  northern  and 
southern  dailies  was  shown  in 
the  South’s  willingness  to  dis¬ 
cuss  TilTs  ‘ugly  remarks’  di¬ 
rectly,  whereas  northern  papers 
attributed  the  statements. 
Clearer  North-South  differences 
emerged  in  qualitative  analysis. 
Southern  papers  made  little 
characterization  of  caste-like 
race  relations,  and  did  not  per¬ 
sonalize  Negroes,  while  north¬ 
ern  papers  did.  The  Negro  week¬ 
lies,  both  North  and  South,  fea¬ 
tured  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  case,  but  dwelt  little  on 
Till’s  provocation  for  the  kill¬ 
ing.  They  also  dramatized  Ne¬ 
groes  as  heroic  and  devoted, 
and  used  the  case  as  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  their  protest  campaign. 

“Only  one  paper  fitted  the 
stereotype  of  bias,  a  small  Mis¬ 
sissippi  daily  whose  emotional 
performance  was  contrasted  to 
the  very  objective  pei'formance 
of  a  second  small  Delta  paper 
60  miles  away.  It  should  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  topic  was  crime, 
not  integration;  had  it  been  the 
latter,  which  carries  vastly  more 
ramifications  for  southern  life. 


North-South  differences  might 
have  been  greater. 

“Why  were  the  North-South 
differences  found  to  be  ‘less  than 
they  seem’  in  the  contest  of 
daily  life?  The  southerner  is  in 
fact  presented  with  the  identical 
stimulus  (e.g.,  an  AP  dispatch) 
received  by  a  northern  reader. 
Yet  we  can  understand  a  differ¬ 
ential  reaction.  Certainly  selec¬ 
tive  perception,  playing  upon 
already-formed  attitudes,  is  at 
work.  Perhaps  also  the  southern 
reader  expects  a  ‘southern’ 
story,  and  absorbs  what  he  ex¬ 
pects.  Further,  the  story  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  southern 
rather  than  noi-thern,  news  — 
or  seems  to  be,  or  ‘should’  be. 
The  Gestalt  is  completed  by 
imagining  that  the  selective  per¬ 
ception  and  related  expectations 
of  the  southerner  are  reinforced 
by  many  other  parts  of  his  daily 
life:  the  informal  contacts,  the 
rumor  and  gossip,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  cast  of  southern  mores.” 

He  concluded  that  further  re¬ 
search  might  be  done  into  this 
“optical  illusion  concerning  the 
non-objectivity  of  news  in  south¬ 
ern  papers.”  We  hope  that  both 
sides  have  cooled  off  sufficiently 
in  the  last  three  years  to  wel¬ 
come  this  news  that  neither  one 
was  as  off-base  as  charged. 

• 

Some  Libel  Balm 
Subject  to  Tax 

Washington 

Exemplary  damages  won  in  a 
libel  suit  are  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax  but  compensatory 
damages  are  tax-free,  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  in  a  declaratory  judgment 
requested  by  regional  collectors. 
When  the  judgment  is  less  than 
the  amount  demanded  and  is  in 
a  lump  sum,  IRS  will  follow  the 
proportions  set  out  in  the 
plaintiff’s  complaint  specifying 
how  much  is  sought  for  com¬ 
pensation  and  how  much  for 
punitive  remedy. 


Meany  Tells 
Union  Papers 
To  Drop  Ads 

Washington 

AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  is  urging  labor  union 
newspapers  to  stop  accepting 
paid  advertising  and  pay  their 
own  way  through  use  of  trade 
union  funds. 

State  and  central  bodies  now 
are  under  orders  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  advertisements 
from  firms  that  are  not  100  per 
cent  organized  by  AFL-CIO 
unions,  or  ads  which  are  not 
signed.  “Friends  of  labor,”  who 
do  not  consent  to  have  their 
names  appear,  will  have  copy 
rejected. 

The  Federationist,  magazine 
of  the  combined  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  led  the  way  in  rejecting 
advertising  and  the  example  has 
been  followed  by  many  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
publications  of  state  and  city 
central  bodies  are  financed,  at 
least  in  part,  by  advertising. 
President  Meany  frowms  on  this 
practice,  saying: 

“Aside  from  everything  else, 
apart  from  the  ethics  involved, 
as  a  matter  of  pride  the  labor 
movement  ought  to  pay  its  own 
way  and  not  ask  businessmen  to 
pay  it  for  us.  If  we  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  bring  to  our  members, 
it  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
members  out  of  trade  union 
money  and  not  be  advertising 
solicited  by  a  professional  in¬ 
terested  first  in  his  commissions 
and  only  incidentally  in  the 
labor  movement. 

“Such  a  re-examination  of  the 
facts  will  sometimes  disclose 
that  a  smaller  size  new’spaper, 
carrying  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  news,  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  additional  trade 
union  financing. 
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Are  you  being 
SWAMPED 

by  mixing 
costs? 


Do  costs  swirl  over  your  head  when  you  have 
mixed  composition  in  books,  ads,  catalogs?  Your 
life-saving  (and  profit-making)  answer  is  the 
Model  29  Linotype!  For  it  keyboards  diflferent 
type  sizes,  accent  marks,  roman,  bold  face,  small 
caps  and  special  characters  — all  in  the  same  line. 

In  all,  360  characters  arc  instantly  available  . . , 
“cutting  in”  and  hand  setting  arc  eliminated; 
tedious  hand  distribution  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Dvai't  wonder  w  hy  typographers  go  overboard 
for  the  Model  29;  just  consider  all  the  savings. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about 
the  Model  29  Mixer  Linotype  ...  or  write 
Mcrgcnthalcr  Linotype  Company, 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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little  boy  I 


The  following  inconspicuous  itew 

columi. 


/ ^  appeared  recently  in  "Cynthia  Grey 

on  an  inside  page  of  The  Newi.^ 

“Dear  Cynthia:  Would  you  ask  your  readers  for  a  card 
shower  for  a  visitor,  13?  He’s  here  from  New  York  with  his  parenU 
and  has  been  taken  quite  ill  and  now  is  a  lonely  boy  in  the  hospitaL"j 

More  than  500  News  readers  who  had  never  heard  of  the  boy  took  the  trouble 
to  buy  cards,  address  them,  buy  stamps  and  mail  the  cards  to  the  hospital' 
Here  is  a  warm  demonstration  of  real  interest  in  humanity 


and  an  actiw 
measure  of  News  reader  respon*. 

For  real  response  to  your  message,  place  your  advertising  in  the  newspapff 

San  Francisco  responds  to. 


San  Francisco’s  Leading  Home  Newspaper 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS: 

NEW  YORK.  Wor/d-Wegrom  4  rJie  Sun  COLUMBUS Cihz.n  ^  DENVER.  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Ntw,  EVANSVILLE . "na  1 

CLEVELAND . Pre.i  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Foil  4  Tim;  Star  -  BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil  Htrold  HOUSTON . »rt«  ^ 

PITTSBURGH . Pr;t  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Kentucky  odilion,  MEMPHIS . Preu  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . "rea 

SAN  FRANCISCO . New,  Cincinnati  Foil  4  Time,  Star  ^  ■  MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Cammercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tr  :Mne  f 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tin...  KNOXVILLE  ....  New,-Senlinel  ’1’  -  WASHINGTON . New,  EL  PASO . Heral<  Pott  ^ 


Gen«rol  Advertising  Deportment,  130  Pork  Avenue,  Nevr  York  City 
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